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Royal 
in'TCH 


NEW    GUINEA  (By  Senator  Smith 

ICHARACTER    SKETCH:    M.   ROUVIER,   THE    NEW 
FRENCH    PREMIER. 

MOTOR  MACHINES   IN  COMMERCE 

LONDON   "PUNCH"   PICTURES 


R«vi0vi   of   Revietet,    SO/gjOd. 


^<^?v 


«^, 


\ 


Highly  nutrilious  a^nd 
easily  digeshed  . 

Can  saifely  be  taken 
by  iKe  most  delicale 
childrerx  c-  irwalid^. 

A   KeaUKy  jHmulant 
for  brair\  workers. 


Is  the  Qvieei\  of  sk 
a^noms^,  strength 

i^  Bensdorp's 


Specially  recommended  by 
medical  men  for  Ihe  nervous 
^yjlem  in  preference  lo  lea  t  coffee. 

Irif  excellent  quality  makes  il* 
economical. 

^  leajpoonful  bein^  sufficient 
for  a  breakfast  cup. 

£^  purity. 

^^  hoice: 

mm    uocoi^AT^s if 

\S^  ONFECTIONERY 


ZU  nicneil'Carter  Jiutomatic  6dte. 


■VY7ITH0UT    contradiction    this   Gate   is   the    Simplest    and    yet    most 
'^      thoroughly    efficient  Automatic  Qate  yet  ofiered  in    any   part   of 
the    world.       From  a  buggy  seat  or  horseback   the   gate    may  be  opened 
even  by  a  child,  without  the  possibility  of  failure  in  action. 

Send  to  us  for  Catalogue  of  Gates  and  Fences. 

THE  CYCLONE  FENCE  &  GATE  CO., 


Detail  of  Le?erage. 

FRANKLIN    STREET. 
MELBOURNE, 


For  iniiti-.al  advaiitaer.  when  yon  write  to  an  advertiser,  piease  meDlton  the  Review  of  Reviews 


September  20,    190d 


The    Review    of  Reviews, 


WE     WILL     CURE     VOUR     RHEUMATISM 
OR    RETURN    YOUR    MONEY 

VS/right's  Rheumatic  Remedy 

THE   CELEBRATED   CANADIAN    CURE   FOR 
RHEUMATISM,    SCIATICA    &    KIDNEY    COMPLAINTS 

1.      IT  IS  CHEAP,  5/6  FOR  ONE  MONTH'S 

Has   these  ^  ^ 

Special 

Points 

of 

Advantage 


TREATMENT 
A   SMALL   DOSE 

NOT   AT  ALL   UNPLEASANT   TO  TAKE 
TAKEN   ONLY   ONCE   TN    24   HOURS 
CAUSES   NO   DISCOMFORT 
EFFECT   IS    USUALLY    VERY    SPEEDY 

WRIGHT^  Rheumntic  Remedy  is  a  hoiiRetiold  woid  "u  Canada,  where  many 
tliuusands  of  bopeless  cripples  have  beeu  rei^ioreif  10  peifirct  health,  lu  the 
United  Slates  of  Ameiira  also  this  iiitdiciiie  has  ^aiiied  a  lii^h  reputation  lu  a 
very  short  time,  and  now  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  oiler  it  to  the  public  ol 
Australia,  Tasniania  and  New  Zealand.  This  woiidvrful  K«'med.\.  unlike  most 
rheumatic  medicines,  does  not  merely  temporarily  remove  ibr  accumulations  or 
deposits  of  acids  in  tlie  blood,  it  so  cleanses  and  purifies  the  blood  itself  that  there 
ts  little  chaure  of  a  return  of  this  paiiifu'  and  dai  jrerous  disease.  It  gives  new 
life  and  vi^or  to  the  sufferer.  Itii  a  positive  and  permanent  cure.  One  bottle 
is  sn1Yi<-ieiit  for  a  m<>nth  s  treatment  and  is  enough  t.o  etf-ct  a  complete  cure  in 
near.y  every  case,  but  we  give  a  printed  guarantee  thai,  when  six  bottles  are 
ordered,  upon  watisiactory  proof  that  the  liemcuy  tias  failed  to  relieve  and  cure 
after  taking  the  six  bottles,  we  will  return  the  money.  We  Imve  a  positive  cure 
lor  RheuiuaiiKm,  and  all  we  ask  is  for  you  10  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  tell  your 
neighbor  the  tesult.  Wright's  Rheumatic  Remedy  is  not  a  core  all.  We  only 
claim  that  it  cures  Rheumatism  and  its  kindred  complaints.  No  external  appll- 
eation  willcure  Rlieumatism,  though  It  may  give  teinpoiary  ease  Tlie  orii<iu  of 
the  trouble  is  the  kidneys,  whose  function  it  is  to  remove  all  |ioisonous  substances 
from  the  blood  Ttie  moment  they  atop  doing  so,  01  wlien  they  do  their  duty  ir- 
regularly, there  is  daiik^er.  The  waste  substances  lodge  in  the  system,  the  health 
Is  injured,  and.  if  not  speedily  relieved,  a  deadly  disease  becomes  established.  A 
pain  or  tenderness  in  the  small  of  the  back,  headache,  feverishness,  Ac,  are  the 
usual  danger  sigcdls  of  kidney  trouble.  If  you  sutTer  thus,  lose  no  tim.i  in  tak- 
ing The  Canadian  Cure,  it  will  give  you  almost  instantaneous  relief,  and  you 
may  depend   upon  a  perfect  and  permanent  cure. 

ONLY  gO   PER  BOTTLE,  CARRIAGE  PAID.    6  bottles  fok  30/. 

Send  for  booklet  with  testimonials  and  a  copy  of  the   PRINTED  OITARANTEB. 
We  will  post  them  free.    Sole  Agents  for  Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand, 

The  Union  Manufacturing  &  Agency  Co. 

359-361  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


WHAT   IS   CATARRH? 

Catarrh  is  inflamniation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  and  adjoining  passages. 
If  this  inflamniation  is  not  arrested  it  invades 
the  passages  which  lead   from    the    nose    to 

he  head,  ears,  throat  and  lungs.  It  injures 
the  sight  and  hearing,  destroys  the  sense  of 

aste  and  smell  renders  the  breath  offensive, 
nrealts  down  the  affected  tissues,  consumes 
the  nas^l  cartilages,  ^nd  rots  away  the  small 
frontal  bones  of  the  skull.  The  discharge, 
passing  through  the  lungs  and  stomach  causes 
dyspepsia,  also  consumption.  Do  you  want 
relief  and  cure  ?     If  so.  try  our  great 'remedy. 

RAMCY'S  MCDICATOR  cures  Catarrh,  Qatar 
rhal  Deafness,  Hcaiiache,  Neural.gia,  Coughs 
Colds.  Bronchitis.  Asthma,  Hay  Fever,  La 
Grippe,  etc.  Price,  complete  with  4  nio-lths' 
treatment  by  mail,  10s. 

Write  for   Bo  >klet     free,    or    send    order 
direct  to  Star  Novelty  Co.,  229-231  Colli ns-st 

Melbourne. 


These  natural  Home  Cures 

Of    the   Most     Successful Hygienic     Non-Drug 

Physicians  of  the  World,  are  guaranteed  to  Cure 
a  tireater   Proportimi    .if  Case--    I'e.itei     ihan   al 
ot her  systems,  at  a  tract i on  of  their  coat. 
"""PaHji-TilaT^"  Iref  I'v   P-st. 

Proprietors:    ACETOPATHIC     INSTITUTE. 

ROYAL     PARADE.     PARKVILLE,     MELBOURNE. 


Fortune  Knocks  Once 
at  Everybody's  Door! 


Goocl 

Advertisement 
Writing    and 
Illustrating'. 


MANHU 
DIABETIC    FOODS 

(Starch  Charged).  PALATABLE  AND  INEXPENSIVE 

FLOUR,    LilSCUITS.    COCOA,  &c.     These   Foods  supersede  the  old  gluten 

preparations,   are  readily  taken,    and  easily  assimilated   in  tlie  diabetic    system. 

Hiehly  recommended  bv  the  leadintr  English  medical  magazines. 

Manufactu.ed  by  the  MANHU  FOOD  CO.  LTD.,  LIVERPOOL,  ENGLAND. 

Call  or  ivrite  tor  particulars  from  our  Australian  representative  -. 

CHAS.    E.    HALL.  12   M'nillop  St..  Melboorr^e. 


DIRECT  fRO\l  fACTORY  TO  YOU  .  .  . 

ONE  HANDLING, 
ONE  EXPENSE. 

"U'e  are  sending  or- 
ders every  mail,  and 
want  YOURS  early. 
The  Runabout  shown 
is  a  good,  well-made 
and  strong  turnout, 
built  for  wear  and  com- 
fort, has  double  cuUar 
axles,  Sarven  wheels, 
leather  dash,  stick  seat 
or  solid  if  preferred, 
easy  riding  springs, 
well  painted  and 
trimmed.  _  ,         ^..^^    —        ^     «. 

Spec'al  Offer.   Price  £19  5s.  Cash. 

Send  for  our  free  Catalogue,  which  will  help  you  to  save  money  by  direct  import, 
Pianos,  Organs,  Sewing  Machines,  Engines,  Colonial  Stoves,  etc.,  etc,  Jeweuefy, 
Plated  Ware,  etc.,  etc. 

THE   E.L.D.I.C., 

380    FLINDERS    STREET.    MELBOURNE. 
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YOU  CAW  S»»  THE  TIME  IW  THE  DARK« 

THE     RADIANT    WATCH 

A     VERY      GREAT     CURIOSITY     AND 

An  Excellent  Keyless  Lever  Timekeeper 

SPECIAL      OFFER: 
Handsome     Chain     and     Pendant     Free 


'P  HIS  U  cbe  most  niefnl  Watch  ever  ioTeB- 
^  tsd.  M  it  luppliei  the  ligbt  by  whicli  tti* 
■ima  may  1m  teen  In  tue  dark  Tlie  great 
value  of  this  remarkable  iuventlon  uuet 
uppiirvut  to  t>ver\>'ite.  Tint  Wairb  uiaj 
r  boor  of  tbe  Dlfht 


tiii'ifliii.j 


Scaring  Away  Population. 


I  TKNDKD  Skttlbr  'US  hc  b'luts  ship'':  "  Cnse  of  suicide,  I  reckon  ! 
How  conlil  any  chump  expect  to  (frow  atixthinp  witli  that  frreat 
thii'c  '-nckinsr  ever\  drop  of  moisture  out  of  the  (rrotiml  V" 


tr  rtfailil)  eoninlted  at  any  1 
tvitbout  tUe  imiible  of  >irlK(ng  «  uiatc 
:berwiM  producing  a  ligbu  Tke  dial, 
vtiicb  i>y  dA>iigiit  baa  tbe  apjicaraiieeof  any 
riliuarj  waivb  face,  emita  a  brilliant 
adiance  in  >be  dark  by  whicli  tbe  hunra 
ind  tba  handi  can  be  dlatlnctly  seen. 
bia  radiant  light,  like  tbe  mjsteriona 
Contgen  Z  Rays,  has  been  for  suiue  iiom 
xiiuwn  to  Bcieiit  sia,  but  bitberto  tr  uas  bees 
leeuied  lui|K)«sib)e  to  app  %  tbe  ^  ludci  ful 
iincuTery  to  rhe  aiali  of  wa'chfB.  *^|4«-  Kej- 
ess  <noTeaient  is  very  higiily  An  shed  aud 
lif  HrrHiwt^iiieiiti*  for  setting  tbe  hands  and 
regulating  the  lever  escapement  are  ••<  tlia 
must  roodrrn  and  approved  deserlptioB. 
I  lie  beautifully  embossed  cases  ..re  oi  gold- 
lOe.  anew  aliuy  socluxeiy  reseuiiiling  stand- 
ard gold  tbat  even  exp>-rts  win  be  pii/i  ad 
dlHtiuguiHh  the  ditf'-rence.  and  it  wears 
even  better  than  rolled  gold.  We  bavt 
piircliaHed  froiii  tbe  iiivt-utor  the  exclnaiTa 
right  to  sell  these  Radiant  Watcbe>  m  Aiw 
traiia.  Ta.inaiiia  and  Ne»  Zealaml,  but  ta 
retain  that  priTilege  we  most  srdar  a  very  large  number  within  a  given  iierlod. 
To  enable  ns  to  comply  with  tbm  o  nditiou,  we  have  decided  to  se>l  tlieae  wat«bea 
(or  a  limited  time  at  tbe  very  low  price  ul  14  -  each,  which  includes  cuaiona 
laty  anil  all  charges  for  carriaits  by  register")!  post  to  any  addreKs  We  know 
that  every  one  of  theae  watcbrs  will  be  tbe  lueaiis  of  selling  many  others,  tov 
.veryhoily  who  sees  the  watch  will  he  sn.e  to  want  one.  If  ron  enclose  thla 
.dvertisement  with  your  order,  we  win  present  yon  with  a  handsome  Albert 
chain  and  nniqne  pendant,  ^end  remittance  by  Postal  N"teK.  Mi>ney  Ordev 
>r  (Cheque.    cro;i..ed     Lou  t'>n    Bank     of    AiiM'ralia,    to    tbe    Manager   of 

The  Union  manufacturing  A.  Agency  Co.* 

VQ  and  361   Collins   St,  Melbourne. 


Only      14/- 

CARRIAGE    PAIP 


JPor  the 
VOICB, 
THROAT, 


Their  Antiseptic  Ppopertiee  prevent  abnormal  fermentation  of 
the  food,  and  are   thus    helpful   In   Indigestion   and   Oyspepala. 


Sold    by    all    Chemist* 

Tins,   16,  or  post  free  on   receipt  of  stamps,   any  province, 

from  the  SOLE  IMANUFACTURER, 

C.    HUDSON,    Ghemist,    Ipswich, 

Queensland,   austrana, 

SYDNEY  DEI'OT— 3  and  7  Queen's  Place. 

Agencies  in  all  the  Australian  States  and  New  Zealand. 

LONDON  AGENT— W.  F.  Pasmore,  Chemist,  320  Regent  Street,  W. 


A.  The   Larynx,    ot    organ   ol 

voice. 

B.  The  Trachea,  or  windpipe. 
C     The    Bronchial   Tubes    ol    • 

dissected  iung. 
D.  A  lobe  of  one  o(  the  lungs. 


September  90,   1905. 
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BOOKS 

FOR   THE 

BAIRNS. 

This  Handsome  Present 

Is  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

The    Books    are   cloth   bound,    pleasing  in 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

They  are  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYMES, 

FAIRY    TALES, 

FABLES, 

STORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc  ,  Etc. 

Everyone  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers   of  people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 

You  Could  Not  Buy  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY     GIFT 

For  Your  Child. 


CONTENTS 


VOL.  I.— -^sop's  Fables. 

VOL.    II. — Nuisery   Rliymes   and    Xursery   Tales. 

VOL.    III. — The    Adventures    of    Reynard    the    Fox 

and  The  Adventures  of  Old  Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV.— Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's  Fairy   Tales. 
VOL.    v.— Pilgrim's    ProQ;ress. 


VOL.    VL— The     Stoiy     of     the     Robins     and     the 

Story   of   a   Donkey. 
VOL.    VII.— The    Chri.stmas     Stocking     and     lians 

Andersen's   Fairy   Stories. 
VOL.    VIII.— Gulliver's    Travels.       1.— Among    the 

Little     People     of    Liliput.       2. — Among      the 

Giants. 


Vol.     IX.- — Baron     Alunchausen     and     Sinbad     the      Sailor. 


Write,  enclosing  Ys.    6d.,  to 

The    Manager, 


rr 


THE   REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS." 

EQUITABLE     BUILDING,     MELBOURNE. 
And    it    will    be  sent  to  you,    post  free. 


ir. 
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^jTan  peobtained^l  ^^^^^ 
:fall  Leading  DT^apeS&Siores^ 


TROUP'S 

VAPOUR    AND    HOT    AIR 
Poidirg 

Bath  Cabinets. 


A  Turkish  Bath  in  your  own  home.     Guaranteed  to  cure 
the  very  worst  cases  of  Rheumatism,   Sciatica,  Lumljago 
Recommended  by  Sir  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 

A'  stralasias  l.eadinjij  Surjieon. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars,  Free. 
Price  25s.  COMPLFTt.  Delivered  in  Mc  bourne. 
Depot:    ROYAL    ARCADE,     MELBOUR'^" 


W^  \g  ^\  ^^  ^^  ^^  Permanently  cured  at  par 
L  If  f  L  ^^  ^^  tient'8  own  home  in  3  to  7 
f  ^  1  f  -■./■  weeks,  by  the  recognised 
fcp#  m  V#  ■■p^^^^  TuBVEY  Treatment,  with- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  out  inconvenience.  Result 
^^^^^^^^^^^^'"■■'■■"  assured.  Success  testified 
by  officials  of  tlie  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
Diocesan  Branches,  etc.  Report  of  Public  Test  sent  free. 
MR.  THOMAS  Holmes,  the  famous  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  Missionary,  says:  "  Indisj^nsable  in 
my  work."  The  Chronicle  says:  "A  remarkable  8ucce«." 
THE  ONIiT  SYSTEM  UNDER  ENGLISH  MEDICAL  DIRECTION. 
Write  in  confidence  (or  call  10  to  5)  Secretary  Turvey 
Treatment  Co.  Ltd.,  19  Amberley  House,  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand,  London. 


^AU<2nbar(gfsF>ods 


i2a  ^^Z(Uf  c^aa^fi^/uXz^^u^  /za  //^a^/9^a/^^^^}^!' 

It  is  the  ease  with  which  they  are  digested  that  renders  the 
'Allenburys'  Milk  Foods  so  valuable  a  nourishment  for  young  Infants 

4  Pamphlet  on  INFANT  FEEDING  and  MANAGEMENT  (48  pages)  free. 

ALLEN    &    HANBURYS    Ltd..  LONDON. 

and  7,  SPRING   STREET,  SYDNEY. 


Granular  Lids. 


Ectropian. 


CURED     WITHOUT     OPERATION. 

TD      DDnPTl7D      OCULIST 
•      II,     rtXKJKj  LlLiX,      OPTICIAW, 

476  Albert  Street,  MELBOURNE. 

A    SPECIALIST    IN   ALL    EYE    COMPLAINTS 

T.  R.  PROCTER  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured 
their  eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the 
alteration  produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust 
spectacles  required  during  life  without  further 
measurement. 

PROCTER'S  UNIVERSAL  EYE  OINTMENT  *»  •  family  Salve  has  no  equal:  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Kye«. 
Granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Hyehall,  and  restores  Eyelashes.  2  6.  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  States.  No  carehil 
housewife  should  be  without  PROCTER'S  EYE  LOTION,  more  especially  in  the  country  places.as  Inflammation  is  gen*- 
rally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Qye.   An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent  any  further  trouble  with  the  Syea. 

Bottles,  2-   a  id  3  6,   p  >sc  fre;  i y  ,)  ,ri.  of  the  oolomes.     Eye  Baths,   Cut.     eStauipB  other  than  \  ictoriun  not  accepted. 

For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  wrtie  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews 


Septetnher  SO,   1906. 
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"What's  the  Use?" 
(Suggested    by    the    liattle    of    the    Sea    of    Japan.) 


FALIERES'  PHOSPHATINE 

A  VALUABLE  ADJUNCT  TO  INFANTILE  DIETARY. 

Parents  who  would  far  stmng  children,  and  avoid 
the  troubles  incidental  to  Teething,  should  use  it 


FOOD  for   INFANTS   and   INVALIDS 

03TAINABLE  AT  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND   GROCERS 

Free  Sample  Tin  on  apolicalinn  to  Jout<ERT  &  Joubert 

552  Flinders  St.,  Melbourne, 


anananaaDaaaDnannaaaaaaaaaa 


Office  E^coAotny- 

Several  of  the  largest  offices  in  London 
have  equipped  their  entire  staff  with 


Fountain  Pens 


Removing  all  desk  en- 
cuntbrances,  such  as 
inkpots,  holders, 
racks,  extra 
nibs,  etc. 


Sold  by 
all  Stationers, 
Jewellers, 
Shorthand  Masters, 
etc. 


SWAN"    PENS     are 
fully  guaranteed. 


Catalogue  free  from  the  Manufacturers, 

NABIE,  TODD  $  BARD 

93,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 


^^□□□□□□□□□aanaaDaaaaaannaaan 
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TIME, 

LABOUR,    and 
MONEY, 

SYMINGTON'S 

EDINBURGH 

COFFEE 

ESSENCES 

Make    COFFEE 
equal  to  that 
prepared  direct 
from  Coffee  Beans. 

J. 

k 

The    Review    of    Reviews, 


Sei)teviber  '2i,   1903. 


There's  SECURITY  in 

ARTERS 


Absolutely  CurC 

BILIOUSNESS. 
SICK  HEADACHE. 
TORPID   LIVER. 
INDIGESTION. 
CONSTIPATION. 
^^  FURRED  TONGUE. 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW  SK4N. 


ITTLE 
IVER 


They  TOUCH  the 


LIVER 


Be  Sure  they  are 


Small  Pill.       Small  Dose.       Small  Pric0. 

Carter's 


A    LIBRARY   OF    POETRY 

For  20* 

A  Series  of  Twelve  Dainty  and  Attractive  Volumes,  containing  the   best  poetry  of  the  Mister   Poets  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century.     The  content^*  of  eacii  volume  fiave  been  most  carefully  selected  so 

as  to  include  only  the  best  works  of  each  poet  represented  in  the  series. 

The  possessor  of  this  set  will  have  in  the  most  convenient  form,  the  best  and  noblest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds  of  last 
century.  In  these  d'>/en  volumes  he  will  find  ihe  poems  that  will  give  him  ihe  highest,  healthiest,  and  most  enduring!  pleasure  As 
his  mood  chanjjes  he  can  tuin  the  leavei  of  volume  aiter  volume,  tindin}<  inspiration  for  the  struggle  uf  life,  consolation  and  comforl 
for  seasons  of  trial  and  of  sorrow,  entertainment  for  the  jaded  brain  or  the  idle  hour,  and  pure  pleasure  at  all  times. 

Everything  has  been  done  to  make  these  little  volumes  pleasant  companions.  The  type  is  clear,  the  paper  good,  the  size  con- 
venient, the  binding  attractive — in  short,  the  Little  Masterpiece  Library  of  poets  is  suie  of  a  warm  welcome  in  every  home. 

The  books  are  bound  in  green  cloth  (6  in.  z  4  in.)  The  type  is  clear  and  distinct,  and  there  are  2500  pages  in  all  in  the  Mt.  The 
twelve  volumes  include  thelrest  poemt  of 


BURNS  (with  Glossary) 

SCOTT    &.     MACAULAY 

TENNYSON 

MINOR     AMERICAN     POETS 

ROBERT    &    Mrs.    BROWNING 

KEATS    &    SHELLY 

WORDSWORTH 

LOWELL 

IVI.    ARNOLD    &    COLERIDGE 

WHITTIER 

LONGFELLOW 

BYRON 

The  Library  nis  into  a  special  wooden  bookcase,  covered  with  dark  clotn    which  adds  considerably  to  the  appearance  of  the 
viilkimes. 

Residents  in  Victoria  inust  send  2s.  extra  for  postage,  and  elsewhere  in  Australasia  3s.    The  books  and  case  »re  stronjjly  packed, 
and  will  arrive  in  good  condition.    Address  orders  to 

'^  THE     MANAGER. 

"  Ihe  Review  of  Review'^  for  Australasia  "  Fqtiitable  Building.  Meihourne. 
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GOOD     HAIR     FOR    ALL. 


Minneapolis    Journal.'] 

A  Rjsstan  Comparison. 

The  TsaB,:    "Say,   this  Tsar  business   la   getting  to   be 
as  dangerous  as  an  American  Fourth  of  July." 


►•♦•♦•♦•♦I 


"A    PERFECT   Food   for   Infants."     f 

MRS.  ADA  S.  BALLIN.  • 
Editress  of  "Baby."       ♦ 

Over  70  Years'  Established  Reputation.      § 

l\EA  VE'S  \ 
Food     i 

For    INFANTS    and    INVALIDS.       J 


' '  Ver/  careful//  prepared  and  hlghl/  nutrltlout.  '  '^ 
LANCET. 

"Admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Infante  and  yovng 
per$on$."—Sm  CHA8.  A.  CAKIERON.  C.B..  U.D. 

Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Ireland. 


RUSSIAN 


USED   IN   THE 

IIVIPERIAL     NURSERY. 


I 


GOLD     MEDAL 

Women's   International    Exhibition, 
London,    1900. 


-   ICaanfacturers:    JOSIAH  R.  NEAVB  &  CO.,  ^ 

Fordingbridge,  England.  ♦ 

^♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦^♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•» 


HOLLAND'S 

MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER 

Has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  arresting  the  prema- 
ture decay,  promoting  thr  :;rowth,  and  giving  lustre  to  the 
hair.     If  your  hair  is  falling  off,  try  it.     If  it  is  thin,  try  it. 
^rlc*  3s.,  4s.,  Ss.      Postage  9d.  extra, 

HOLLAND'S     PARASENE, 

For  Eczema,   Ringworm,  and   all   Parasitical  Diseases  of   the 

Head,  and  for  making  Hair  grow  on  Bald  Patches. 

Price   58.     Postage   9d.  extra. 

HOLLAND'S    NATURALINE,    for    restoring    Grey 
Hair  to  its  original  colour. 

Acts  quickly,  naturally,  and  effectively.     Price  5/6. 
Postage  9d.  extra. 

Consult  E.  HOLLAND  fop  all  Diseases  of  the  Hair. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  by  Washington  SoHl  ft  Co.,  Pitt-st., 
_  r-  Sydney. 

E.  HOLLAND,  Hair  Specialist, 

193    COLLINS     STREET,     MELBOURNE. 


[NICE 
I  WARM. 


THE  AMERICAf^ 
RADIATOR  CO.'S 
RADIATORS 
AND  BOILERS. 

ARTISTIC,  HEALTHY,  EFFICIENT.     NO  SMOKE,  DUST  OR  ASHES 
TO  DAMACE  THE  FURNITURE.     SAVES  FUEL.     ONLY   ONE   FIRE 
NEEDED' TO   WARM    THE   HOUSE,   AND   THAT  A  SMALL  ONE. 
COME  AND  SEE  THEM   FIXED  AT  OUR  OFFICES. 
AGENTS : 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON  Prop.  Ltd., 

391  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne. 


Vlll. 
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HEARNES  BRONCHITIS  CURE 


Thk  famous  remedy  For 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Auslralii 


COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,    ASTHMA   AND    CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  anv  form  ot  Lironchitis,  Omnh.  Difficulty  ol 
Breathing.  H^iarseness.  Pain  'T  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief  ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  In  the  throat  and  giving  itrengtn  to  the  voice, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop  Consumption  has  never  been  known  lo  exist  where 
•'  Coughs  '■  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dote  it  generally 
tufiBcient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain. 

Remember  that  every  disease  has  Its  commencement,  and  Consumption 
U  DO  exception  to  this  rule. 


m'  BEWARE  OF  COUGHS! 

BKONeHITIS    and    ASTHMH. 

A    COMMERCIAL   TRAVELLER    SUFFERING    INTENSELY 
CURED   BY   HEARNES  BRONCHITIS  CURE. 

HAS  SINCE   CAMPED   OUT~AND  TRAVELLED  MUCH 
WITHOUT   CONTRACTING   A   COLD. 


Mr.    W.   G.   Hearne. 
Dear    Sir.— In    1898,    I    was    for    four    years    prariotuly    la 

Queensland  travelling  representative  lor  a  meicantile 
house.  Having  contracted  a  lieavy  cold,  I  placed  myself 
ander  a  medical  man,  and  used  all  kinds  of  chemists' 
prescriptions  i;ithoul  avail.  I  was  then  staying  at  Hayes' 
Terminus  Hotel,  Brisbane.  The  manager  did  all  possible 
for  me,  for  which  I  sliall  always  leel  grateful.  Mr.  Duncan 
Currie.  at  that  time  acting  manager  for  the  New  York 
Lite  Insurance  Co.,  came  to  see  me  daily,  and  he  advised 
me  to  try  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  I  was  about  done  for; 
could  not  eat,  or  scarcely  swallow;  in  fact,  used  to  nearly 
suffocate  a  dozen  times  a  day,  suffering  intensely.  Guess 
of  m.v  thankfulness,  wiien  Mr.  Currie  brought  me  a  bottle 
■■>f  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  A  few  doses  actually  cured  me. 
t  took  another  bottle  away  from  the  city  with  me,  and 
<ave  part  of  it  to  a  young  grirl  at  Southport,  and  it  .also 
saved  her  life.  The  balance  I  gave  to  Mr.  T.  McMillan, 
Tweed  River — three  persons  cured  by  your  valuable  medi- 
cine. Although  I  have  camped  out  and  travelled  about 
10.000  miles  since  my  illness,  I  have  not  contracted  a  oold 
<ince— I    am.    Sir,    vour    best    well-wislier, 

THOS.   ROSS.    Labasa.    via  Suva.    Fiji. 


BRONCHITIS. 

TWO    PERSONS    IN    NEW    ZEALAND    CURED    BY    ONE 
BOTTLE  OF   HKARNE'S  BRONCHITIS   CUBE. 


i)\B    OP   THEM    HAD   BEEN   SUFFERING   FOR  TWELVE 
MONTHS. 


Mr.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir, — I  had  a  very  bad  oougrh,  so  I 
bought  one  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  used  about 
one-half  of  it,  which  cured  my  cough  in  two  or  three  days. 
My  daughter,  who  had  been  troubled  with  a  bad  cough 
for  the  nast  twelve  months,  then  used  the  remaining  half 
of  the  medicine,  and  it  cured  her  also.  I  think  your  Bron 
chilis   Cure   is   a   wonderful    remedy. 

I  have  lived  on  my  farm  at  Bombay  for  about  36  years. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter  in  any  way  yon 
piftn so.— Yours    respectfully,  CHAS.   WOOTTON. 

Bombay.    .Auckland,    New    Zealand. 


BROXeHITIS    and    nSTHMH. 


A  SUFFERER  FOB  YEARS. 

IMMEDIATE   RELIEF    AND    COMPLETE    CURE   BY 
HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS   CUBE. 
Vfr.   Hearne. 

Dear  Sir, — I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  express  my  gratitude 
first  to  .vou  for  your  marvellous  Bronchitis  and  Asthma 
Cure:  next  to  Mr.  Cheshire,  Chemist.  North  Brighton,  for 
haviner  so  valuable  a  cure  in  stock.  My  wife,  being  a  sufferer 
for  years,  I  purchased  one  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure. 
It  p.nve  immediate  relief,  and,  continuinij  it  as  directed, 
it  effected  a  complete  cure.  My  wife  and  I  recommend  it 
to  all  our  acquaintances  who  suffer  with  the  same.  You 
can  use  this  letter  for  publication  if  you  wish. — Yours  sin- 
cerely, F.    A.    CUTTEN. 

Elsternwick,  Victoria. 


BKO     eHITIS*. 


AN  ENGLISH   LADY  SO  ILL  THAT  THE  DOCTOR  HELD 
OUT  NO  HOPE. 


WAS    GIVEN    HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE,    AND    IT 
EFFECTED   A  COMPLETE  RECOVERY. 


Mr.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir, — Not  lonp:  since,  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  old  country,  and,  before  leaving  Melbourne 
purchased  a  bottle  of  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  wlucii  1  took 
with  me.  When  I  arrived  in  Leeds,  I  found  tliat  m.v  niece. 
Miss  C.  Matthews,  was  suffering  from  a  very  severe  attack 
of  Bronchitis;  in  fact,  she  was  so  bad  that  the  lamu.v 
doctor  held  out  no  hope  of  her  recovery.  She  was  ilien 
given  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  according  to  the  direction 
on  the  label,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  it  effected 
a    complete    cure.  R.    J.    MATTHEW.-^. 

c/o    Allan    and   Co.,    Collins-street,    Melbourne. 


A    OAMBEBWELL    RESIDENT   EXPRESSES    GRATITUDE 


Mr.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir, — Your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  relieved 
my  wife  of  a  cough  which  followed  on  an  attack  of  in- 
fluenza. While  I  acknowledge  that  all  good  comes  from 
one  only  source,  ordinary  gratitude  bids  me  to  offer  my 
earnest  thanks  to  you.  through  whom  this  particular 
blessing  has  come. — ^I  remain,   dear  sir,   yours  very  truly, 

GEO.  8.  CALDWELL, 

Oamberwell,    Victoria 


a  FEW  BXTRaeTS  FROM  LETTERS. 


"Tour  Bronfliitis  Cure  suited  Mrs.  Nicholson  splendidly 
Her  cough  is  gone.  It  eased  her  directly,  and  Uiere  1* 
really  no  stuffiness  or  shortness  of  breath  present  now.  1 
must  say  that  the  Bronchitis  Cure  is  wonderful.  I  did  not 
think  she  could  live  until  tlie  morning,  but  she  surprised 
me  by  rallying,  and  is  now  able  to  be  out  of  bed  once 
more.'^'  A.  M.  WESTON, 

"  Thorpe,"    Warrnambool,    Victoria. 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure  is  the  best  medicine  I  have  ever 
taken."  D.  WILLIAMS. 

Hill-street,    Lithgow,    N.S.W 

"Tour   Bronchitis   Cure   is  aJl    you  describe   it  to   be."- 
Yours  m  st    raspectfully,  B.    J.    McOLELLAND, 

Bed  Jacket,  via  Walhalla,  Victoria 

"I  have  a«ed  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  with  splendl.i 
results.  Always  keep  it  in  the  home  for  use.  It  acts  lik< 
magic."  (Rev.)    JAMES    SMITH. 

Methodist   Parsonaee,    Dunkeld, 
Formerly  of  Oakleigh,  Victoria 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure  is  a  wonderful  medicine.— A.  B 
SIMMONS,  J.P..  No.  7  Ej-iny-street,  Paddington,  S.ydney." 

"I    have    used    your    Bronchitis    Cure    myself,    and    hav 
recommended  it  to  others,  with  most  beneiflcial   results." 
(Rev.)  E.   J.   HENDERSON. 

Gumeracha,    South    Atutralia. 

"  We.  the  uiidersipied,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain 
Hearne's  Bi-onchitis  Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  per 
fectly  and  rapidly  successfxil  under  circumstances  whioh 
undoubtedly  prove  its  distinct  healing  power."  Signed  ht 
the  Rev  JOHN  SINCLAIR.  Myers-street,  Cteelong,  apd  5> 
other    leading   residents. 


NEARNESS     BRONCHITIS    CURE    SMALL    SIZE.    26;     LARGE    SIZE. 
Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor, 
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W.   G.   HEARNE,    CHEMIST,    GEELONG,    VICTORIA 

Forw.Tided  bv   Pk-^;  to  am   Address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 
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'A  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  SHILLING, 


^ 


BLOSSOMS.' 


jUR  beautiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when  framed  and 
hung,  add  to  the  charm  and  attractiveness  of  any 
home.  Thev  are  supplied  at  the  extremely  low 
price  of  2/6  each.  Many  experts  have  valued 
them  at  10/6,  so  none  can  excuse  themselves  for  having 
bare,  unsightly  walls  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  pictures 
without  knowing  more  about  them,  so  we  are  offering  to 
send  Albert  Moore's  lovely  picture  *'  Blossoms,"  for  the 
nominal  price  of  1/-,  post  free.  Do  not  trouble  to  buy  a 
postal  note — enclose  twelve  penny  stamps  in  your  letter, 
containing  order  coupon,  and  mail  to-day. 


LIST    or    COLLOTYPES. 

2/6   eacK. 

(Size,  6}  z  32  in.)    Mailed 


By  J.  W.  Turner,  R.A.     (18 


I.     BLOSSOMS.     By  Albert  Moore,  R.A. 
to  anyone  sending  Coupon  for  i/-. 

3.    THE  FIQHTINQ  TEMERAIRE. 

X  I3i  in.) 

3.  JUNE    IN    THE    AUSTRIAN    TYROL.     By  J.   C.   McWhirter. 

R.A.     (18J  X  I2i  in.) 

4.  A  SUMMER  SHOWER.     By  C.  E.  Perugini.    (laj  x  19  in.) 

5.  THE  MONARCH    OF   THE  CiLEN.     By  Sir  Edwin  Landscer 

(I4ix  I4i  ill.) 

6.  BEATA  BEATRIX.     By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    (14  x  18  in.) 

7.  THE  CORNFIELD.     By  Constable.    (I4i  x  16J  in.) 

8.  THE  VALLEY  FARM.     By  Constable.    (I4i  x  i6|  in.) 
1  CUPID'S  SPELL.     By  J.  A.  Wood,  R.A.    (11^x184  in.) 

^*  I  PROSERPINE.     By  D.  G.  Rossetti.     (9  x  19  in.) 

(The  sizes  given  are  of  the  actual  Pictures,  and  do  not  include 
the  white  mounts.) 


These  famous  pictures  look  best  in  a  green  or  brown  frame,  with 
gold  edging.  The  Collotvpe  process  excels  all  others.  The  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  Melbourne,  says  they  surpass  photographs  ot 
steel  engravings. 


COUPON. 

Please   send   me    '*  BLOSSOMS,*'    for  which 
I  enclose  //- 

Name  


To  "The  Review  of  Reviews," 

Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 


Tha    Review     of    Reviews, 


September  to,  ISOS. 
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EVERY  nOlSEHOlD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRINK  OlOHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  Of 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  STILT' 


Hi 

Hi 
* 
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Hi 

Hi  INDIGESTION.    BILIOUSNESS.    SICHNESS.    &c.-"l  have  often  thought  ot  writing  to  tell  you 

Hi        what  'FRUIT  siALT'  has  done  for  me.     I  used  to  be  a  perfect  tuart.vr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness.    About   six  or  seven 

Hi       years  back  my  husband  sufcgested  I  should  try  *  FRUIT  SALT.'    I  did  so,   and   the   result  has  been  marvellous.     I   never 

Ht       have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have  ;  I  can  eat  almost  anything  now.     I   always  keep  it  in  the   house  and 

Hi       reoommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable  pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 

Hi  Yours  truly (August  8,  1900)" 


A    SilMPLE    REMEDY    FOR    PREVENTING    AND    CURING 
BY     NATURAL    MEANS 

All    Functional    Derangements  of  the   Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet, 
Biliousness,    Sici<    Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,   Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Sl<in   Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish   Cold  with    High   Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 

Fevers  of  ail  i^inds. 


The  effect  of  END'S  '  FRUIT  SALT'  on   a   Dlsordererl    <^leepless   and    Feverish    Condition    Is   simply  marvellous. 
It  Is,  in  fact.  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 


CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  '  Fr-uit  Salt.'    Without  it  you  have  a  Wortiilkss  Lmitatioit, 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.   ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT"  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 


I 

t 
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For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


September  23,    190$. 
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Walker,  in  Axmealta  Reason.  Girard,  Kan. 


OttV^fRE^iV^^ 


DELICIOUS 


pat  a  \ake 

BISCUITS. 


The  Most  Successful 

Biscuit  yet  Introduced. 
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is  besL  for  BABIES, 

INVALIDS  and  the 

AGED. 

Betiger's  Food  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  otiier. 
It  possesses  the  re- 
marliable  property  of 
rendering  milk,  witli 
which  it  is  mixed  when 
used,  quite  easy  of 
digestion  by  Infants 
and  Invalids. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  &c. 
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FLORENTINE 


BEAUTY    SACHETS. 

Far  Superior  to  AnythinR  of  its  Kind. 

A  Perfectly  Harmless  and  Effective  Prspasitiov. 

A  Box  containing  6  Sachets  for  only  2/-, 

Carriage  Paid  to  Anywhere. 

Befreshing,  Sootiiing,  Cleansing,  Beautifying  to  the OompIezloB 

THE  FLORENTINE  BEAUTY  SACHET  is  a  preparation 
with  refreshing  siutliing,  and  beautifying  effects  of  perfectly 
harmless  qualities.  In  addition,  the  Sachet  possesses  a 
wonderful  cleansing  power,  whieh  ten  is  to  pre.<erve  the  skin 
in  all  its  natural  bloom.  The  Sachet  is  exquisitely  perfumed, 
and  theret'ore  lends  a  most  pleasing;  effect.  It  is  not  a  paste, 
but  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  effective  washes  for  the 
skin  ever  produced.  Each  Sachet  can  be  used  two  or  three 
times.  The  great  advantages  of  using  The  Florentine  Beauty 
Sachets  are — They  are  simple  in  application,  possess  great 
cleansing  power,  revigcrating  healthful,  ani  beautifying  to  the 
skin.  The  ingredient  of  which  the  Sachet  iscomnojed  has 
been  tested  and  certified  to  by  tlie  British  Board  of  Pharmacy, 
therefore  placing  the  Sachet  nb  've  suspicion  of  any  injurious 
qualities.  We  send  you  full  directions  with  each  order.  The 
price  is  small ;  the  results  de  i^htful.  Each  box  is  neatly 
packed  und  made  free  from  observation.  These  Sachets  are 
obtainable  onh  from  us.  Scud  Postal  Note  or  Money  Order  of 
any  Slate  for  only  2/-  to 

THE  SOL.\R  AGENCY.  S62  Collins  St.,  MelbounMt 

(COPY  TKST1M0X1.\I,.) 
To  the  Manager,  THE  SOLAR   AGENXY, 

Dear  Sir,— I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that 
have  used  your  Beauty  Sachets,  and  find  them 
simply  delightful.  One  Sachet  was  used  even  as 
much  as  seven  times,  and  I  (ind  them  all  you  ad- 
vertise them  to  be.  Wishing  your  every  success, — 
I  remain,  yours  truly,  j.M.T.F. 


xu. 


The    Review    of   Reviews. 


Sept»mber  30,   190S. 


N.Z.  Free  Lance."] 

Mr.  Rutherford  maintained  that  the  £1  per  ton  on 
flour  was  the  only  protection  the  poor  farmer  liad,  and 
he  would  vote  aeainst  the  second  reading  of  the  Flour 
Duty  Abolition  Bill. 

In  the  Line  o\  Fire. 

AndkeW:  "For  heaven's  sake,  Hogg,  don't  shoot  at 
the  dos.  You  might  miss  him  and  hit  the  dear  old 
gentleman   over  the  fence." 

(The  eun  is  labelled,  "  Flour  D  itv  Abolition  Bill,"  the 
dog,   "  Flour  Duty,"  the  agricultural.   "  Miller's  Trust.") 


€€ 


The  Spectator" 


Is  the  Organ  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Victoria  and  Tasmania. 


It  is  a  Live,  Briglit,  Ip-to-Date  Journal. 

Sold  at  Ss.  Sd.  per  annum  (/Os.  lOd,  posted). 


The  late  Rev.  E.  S.  Bickkord  wrote  concerning  it  as 
follows: — "The  Spectator  has  become  one  of  the  very  best 
religious  papers  published  in  Australasia.  It  is  now  possible 
to  recommend  it  with  confidence,  not  only  to  the  Methodists 
but  to  Christians  of  all  denominations.  For  whilst  its  chief 
aim  is  to  serve  the  Methodist  Church  in  Victoria  and  Tas- 
mania, it  is  free  from  everything  jmrochial  and  sectarian, 
and  gives  a  generous  recognition  to  our  sister  churches. 
P^very  person  in  the  colonics  who  aspires  to  be  an  intel- 
ligent Methodist,  must  read  its  columns." 


PRINTING 

Of  all  Descriptions  is  undertaken 
and  executed  with  Jtccuracy  and 
Promptitude. 

T.  W.  RASHLEIGH, 
270  Post  Office  Place, 

Melbourne. 


September  30,    1905. 
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Westminster   Gazette.'] 

Nailing   Him   to   the   Mast, 

See   Mr.    Cliamberlain's    speech    at    the    Albert   Hall,    Fridav 
July  7th,  1905. 


CEREBOS 
SALT 


TABLE 


contains  the  nourishing 
Phosphateswhich  are  lacking 
in  White  Bread.  By  using 
only  "CEREBOS"  SALT  in  the 
kitchen  and  at  table  you  get 
the  same  benefit  as  from 
eating  Brown  Bread. 


Wholesale  .■\g:ents :--l'eterson  &^  Co., 
,1fe//'Our„i: 


"SUNSHINE"  HARVESTER. 

Place  Your  Orders  Early,  and  Avoid  Delay  at  Harvest  Time. 

A    GOOD   HARVESTER    IS    MORE   LIKELY   TO    BE   CHEAP   THAN   A 
CHEAP    ONE   IS   LIKELY    TO    BE   GOOD. 


SIX    DAYS' 

WORK 

IN 

FIYE    DAYS' 

SUNSHINE. 


EASY    FOR 

MAN, 

HORSES 

AND 

POCKET. 


^      HUGH    VICTOR    McRAY,     ^ 


Factories— BALLA  RAT 
and  DRAYBROOn. 


Ne-w  South  "Wales  BrancHi 

4-2    engine   Street,    STTDNEY. 


668    BOURKlE:    ST.,    MELBOURNE:. 


SoutH  Australian  BrancH  s 

54-   NortH  Terrace.   ADELAIDE. 
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CERETA  OFFER 

extended  to 
December,  1906. 


£60  FREE 


CERETA  OFFER 

extended  to 
December,  1906. 


Quaker  Oats 


THE  OATS  OF  QUALITY. 
THE  FOOD  THAT  TELLS. 
first  Prize,  £25.      Second  Prize.JIO.      Tliird  Prize,  f5.     10  at  i\.      20  at  lOs. 
THE    SUCCESSFUL    COIVIPETITORS. 

No  competitor  succeeded  in  correctly  solviuK  the  whole  ot  tlie  15  ijuzzles.  In  some  instances  competitors  were 
not  as  carelul  as  they  might  have  been  in  the  siielling.  Wollaston  was  spelt  "  WoUistan,"  "  Woollaston,"  "  Wolis- 
ton,"  "  Woolston,"  and  several  competitors  lost  a  point  through  wajit  of  care  in  spelling  the  name.  In  order  to 
place  each  competitor  on  an  equitable  basis  names  siielt  incorrectly  were  comited  wrong.  A  number  of  replies  were 
received  on  which  insufficient  postage  had  been  paid.  They  were  rejected.  Several  replies  came  to  hand  on  August 
16tli    and   17th.     They   were   inadmissible. 

As  tiiere  were  so  many  tie.''  with  14  and  13  respectivelv  correct,  the  agents  decided  to  add  £12  5s.  more  to  the 
priise  money. 

'IJie   answers   to   the  puzzles   are:  — 
1.  WOOLASTON.        2.  BURDEKIN.        3.  BLACKHEAD.        4.  SEDDON.        5.  CEELONC.        6.  OVENS-         7.  WACCA  TQ-UACCA. '        8.  NIGHTCAPS. 
9.  CLEnCARRY.        10.  KINCSION.        11.  TWOFOLD.  12.  SlYX.  13.  NATiVE  BEAR.  14.  CABLE  END.  15.  ENCOUNTER  BAY. 

Sixteen  comi>etitors  tied  with  fourteen  correct,  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions,  the  First  Prize  (£25) 
and  Second  Prize  i£10),  and  £1  extra,  were  added  together  and  the  amount  equally  divided.  £2  5s.  has  been  forwarded 
to  each  of  the  .sixteen.  Ihe  names  and  addresses  are: — Adamsou,  A.  S.,  North  Unley,  S.A. ;  Babbage,  E.  M.,  Forrest- 
ville,  S.A.;  Best,  Elsie,  Prospect-ioad,  Summer  iiill,  N.S.W. ;  Blacliburu,  M.,  Albury,  JS'.S.W. ;  Bond,  A..  Camberwell, 
Vic;  Duncan,  I.  B.,  Castlereagh-street,  Sytiney,  JN.S.W.;  Duncan,  M.,  Forest  Lodge,  Sydney,  N.S.W. ;  Dougal,  M.  E.. 
Wharf-street,  Brisbane,  Q.;  Dearin,  B.,  DowUng-stree.,  Eediern,  .Sydney,  N.S.W.;  Bancock,  V.  M.,  32  Byron-street,  St. 
Kilda,  Melbourne,  Vic;  Johns,  F.,  Oxford-street,  Sydney,  N.S.W.;  Johnson,  M.  L.,  Mobraytown,  E.  Brisbane,  Q.;  Ken- 
nedy, G.,  Double  Bay,  Sydney,  N.S.W.;  Miller,  A.,  Kangaroo  Point,  Brisbane,  Q.;  McHugh,  R.,  North  Fitzroy,  Aiel- 
bourne,    Vic;    Eedshaw,    S.,    Dowling-street,    Paddington,    Sydney,    N.S.W. 

145  competitors  tied  with  thirteen  correct  answers,  consequently  the  Tliird  Prize,  £5,  Ten  Prizes  of  £1  eacli. 
Twenty  Prizes  of  10s.,  and  an  ejtra  £11  5s.,  were  added  together,  and  the  amount  (£36  5s.)  equally  divided.  A  postal 
note  for  5s.  has  been  forwarded  to  each.  The  names  and  addresses  are: — Allan,  H.,  Clifford-st.,  Goulburn,  N.S.W.; 
Alsred,  J.,  c/o  G.  and  W.  Baxter  Ltd.,  Brisbane;  Anderson,  K.,  Southland,  N.Z  ;  Bradley,  E.,  53  Denison-road,  Lewis- 
ham,  Sydney;  Bradley,  I.,  Percival-road,  Stahmore,  Sydney;  Boxail,  B.,  Arthur-st.,  Launceston,  Tas. ;  Bennett,  J., 
Lord-st.,  North  Sydney;  Burrell,  K.,  Kangaroo  Point,  Brisl)ane;  Bourke,  E.  J.,  Sanatorium,  Dalby,  Q. ;  Barkell,  P., 
Ipswich,  Q. ;  Brown,  T.  W.,  Higii-st.,  Milton,  Brisbane;  Bucknell,  F.,  Dartmore,  A'^ic. ;  Beck,  M.,  Musselburgh,  Dune- 
din,  N.Z.;  Chapman,  H.,  91  Boulevarde,  Dulwich  Hill,  Sydney;  Clement,  D.,  Spofforth-st.,  Mosmiui,  Sydney;  Cornish, 
H.  D.,  Raglan-st.,  Mosman,  Sydney;  Crompton,  K.,  Alexander  Avenue,  Mosman.  Sydney;  Coiie,  H.,  Windeyn.  via  Mud- 
gee,  N.S.W.;  Chambers,  G.  N.,  Gould's  Avenue,  Petersliani,  Sydney;  Cornwall,  F.,  Alice-st.,  Newtown,  Sydney;  Collins, 
L.,  Oxford-st.,  Paddington;  Crosslev,  A.  E.,  Barkley-st..  Ararat,  Vic;  Collin,  M.,  Fairfield  Park,  Melbourne;  Carson, 
M.  v.,  Ilenmark.  River  Murray,  8. A.;  Cottle,  K.,  Mount  Roskill-road,  Auckland,  N.Z.;  Dawson,  D.,  Mayne-st.,  Inver- 
may,  N.Z. ;  Daniels,  H.,  Tranmerest.,  Drummoyne,  Sydney;  Dollman,  L.,  Salisbury-st.,  Nth.  Unley,  Adelaide;  D)li'n, 
J.,  De  Percy  Court,  Adelaide;  Digman,  F.  B.,  Cambridge-st.,  Petersham,  Sydney;  Dorsett,  D.  E.,  Marks-road,  Rand- 
wick,  Sydney:  Don,  N.,  Laidley,  Q.;  Davis,  H.,  Sydenham,  Cliristchurch,  N.Z.;  Dow.  J.,  27  Cargill-st.,  Duneain,  xn.Z.; 
Evans,  J.,  James-st.,  Toowoomba,  Q.;  Ellwood,  J.,  loowong.  Brisbane;  Ferguson,  Janet  and  J.,  Elliottrst.,  Balmaiu, 
S.vdney;  Fairbank.  F.,  Campbell-st^,  Toowoomba,  Q.;  Flintoff,  E.,  lighe's  Bill,  Newcastle,  N.S.W.;  Fisher,  B.,  Gosford, 
N.S.W.;  Forgan,  L.,  Crystal  Brook,  S.A. ;  Garner,  A.  J.,  Telgarno,  West  Cheese  Factory.  Vic:  Grummett,  R.,  Rundle- 
st.,  Adelaide;  Grice.  S.,  Paddington,  Brisbane;  Gill,  A.,  Mundingburra,  Townsville,  Q.;  Gibson,  E.,  c/o  R.  L.  Carden, 
Ipswich,  Q. ;  Gordon,  C,  Hoi)e-8t.,  South  Brisbane;  Geary,  E.,  Prospect-road,  Summer  Hill,  Sydney;  Hewston,  Miss, 
Bell-st.,  Fitzroy,  Vic;  Hantke,  E.,  Victoria  Avenue,  TJnley  I'ark,  S.A.;  Hills,  C,  Panaka  Place,  Semaphore,  S.A. ;  Hil- 
ton, R.  E.,  Goodwood  Park.  8.A.;  Hoffman,  F.,  Alice-st.,  Newtown,  Sydne.v;  Higman,  J.,  Brassell,  Ipswich,  Q. ;  Hope, 
R.,  Cowles-road,  Mosman,  Sydney;  Hagen,  C,  Dyne  Estate,  Red  JJill,  Brisbane;  Hemming,  C.  P.,  Coorparoo,  Brisbane; 
Harrison,  C.  B.,  Albion,  Brisbane;  Hampson,  M.,  Ithaca  Creek,  Q.;  Hinson,  F.  H.,  Deedsbury-st.,  Brisbane;  Inskip,  A., 
Bnrnett-st.,  St.  Kilda,  Vic;  Iredale,  D.,  Glenview-st.,  Paddington,  Sydney;  Johnson,  D.,  Fisher-st.,  Glen  Osmond, 
S.A.;  Jones,  E.  B,  Buxon-st.,  Nth.  Adelaide;  Johnston,  T.  R.,  Railway  Commissioners'  Office,  Brisbane;  Johnston,  S., 
STierwood,  Brisbane;  Lanerton,  H.,  Harvey-st.,  Dulwich  Hill,  Sydney;  I^ewin,  L.,  Parsonage,  Camden,  N.S.W. ;  Lever, 
E.  A.,  Milton,  Bris>^ane;  Leslie,  M.,  42  Neilst.,  Ballarat.  Vic;  Lanyon,  R.,  Williamstown,  S.A.;  Livesley,  H.,  Raglan- 
road,  Nth.  Perth,  W.A.;  Martin,  T.  F.,  Splight-st.,  Newport,  Vic;  Martin,  E.  J.,  "Age"  Office.  Melbourne;  Murphy, 
E.  L.,  Middleton-st.,  Stanmore,  Sydney;  Mellor,  L.  E.,  Barton  Terrace,  Nth.  Adelaide;  Moore,  D.,  Darley-road,  Manly, 
Sydney;  Mortimer,  B,  Emily-st.,  leichhardt,  Sydney;  Mason,  A.,  Devereux-st.,  Charters  Towers.  Q. ;  Muir,  A.  H., 
Valley.  Brisbane:  Mogridee,  J.  C,  Brisbane-st.,  Ipswich,  Q.:  Mogridge,  A..  Shortest.,  Brisbane;  Murphy,  Miss,  Tene- 
riffe,  Brisbane;  McDonald,  Mrs.,  Lower  Fort-st.,  Dawes  Point,  Sydney;  McMonigal,  D.  H.,  Glen  Bog.,  via  Nmitybelle, 
N.S.W.;  McRae.  N.,  Snails  Bay,  Balmain,  Sydney;  McKiunon,  N..  Bellvue  Bill,  Woollahra.  S.vdney:  McLean,  O., 
Girls'  Central  State  School,  Milton.  Brisbane;  Nankervis,  D.,  White-st.,  Tamworth,  N.S.W.;  Nash,  B..  One  Mile,  Ips- 
wich, Q.:  O'Connor,  J.,  Goodhopc-st.,  Paddington,  Sydney:  Pidcock,  A.,  Railway-st.,  Rockdale,  Sydney;  Pntton,  L, 
Albury.  N.S.W.;  Peir,  A.,  Albert-st.,  Petersham,  Sydney;  Philp,  G.,  Eaton-st.,  Toowoomba,  Q. :  Parrott,  M.  B.,  Morn- 
insside.  near  Brisbane;  Price,  E.  C,  Railway  Hotel.  Greenmount,  Q. ;  Price,  L.,  Upper  Roma-st.,  Brisbane;  Price.  A. 
Upper  Roma-st.,  Brisbane;  Picke-inp,  E.  E.,  Unley  Park,  8.A.;  Pasouill,  Miss,  Woodville,  Adelaide;  Pond,  H  ,  Bremer- 
st.,  Ipswich,  Q.-  Patrick,  J.  H.,  Waitahuua,  Otago.  N.Z.;  Partridge,  M.,  Brunswick-st.,  Sth.  Dunedin,  N.Z.;  Robberds,  B., 
Prnspeet-road.  Summer  Hill,  Sydnev:  Ross,  D.,  Wathnm-st.,  Coogee,  Sydney;  Ross,  R.,  Watham-st.  Coogee,  Sydney; 
Roberts,  E.  M.,  Rrouchton-st.,  Paddineton,  Sydney:  Roberts,  Dora,  Sootchmer-st.,  Nth.  Fitzroy.  Melbourne;  Robberds. 
M.,  S'ewart-st..  Leichhardt,  Sydney;  Robberds,  S.  W.  A..  Stewart-st..  T^ichhardt,  Svdney;  Robberds,  M.,  Stewart-st., 
leicbbardt,  Sydney;  Rutledee,  J.,  Crown-st.,  Surry  Hills,  Sydne.v:  Ramage,  H.  H.,  Lee-st.,  Nth.  Carlton.  Vic;  Ra?lea, 
M..  Witchelina  Stn.,  via  Farina,  8.A.;  Stevenson,  R.,  Tarquar.  Petersburg,  S.A. ;  Soul,  J.,  Albert-road,  Strathfle'd. 
Svdnev:  Street,  C.  C..  German  Creek,  via  BalHna,  N.S.W. :  Smith.  F.,  Cavendish-st.,  Stanmore,  Sydnev:  S'mmons,  H. 
T>.,  Bri"-btoti-st.,  Croydon,  Svdnev:  Smith,  G..  Billarimba,  Tenterfleld,  N.S.W.;  Smith,  B.,  Hilver-st.,  St.  Peters.  Svdnev; 
S^ott,  G..  Prospect-roafl,  Summer  Hill.  Svdney:  Stokes.  A.,  Alderley,  Brisbane:  Spence.  W.,  Beatrice-st.,  Tains-a.  Q.; 
S-ott  R..  Tene>'ffe,  Brisbane:  Smith.  Miss.  Dunreath.  S^rathalbvn,  8.A.:  Snipe,  A..  Parke?.  N.8  W. ;  Snipe.  F.,  Parkes. 
^'^S.W. :  Snipe.  W..  Webb-st..  Parkes  N.S.W.:  Shaw.  G..  Neil-st.,  Toowoomba.  Q.:  Stewart.  N.,  Kangaroo  Point,  Bris- 
bnne-  Shaw,  H..  >fill-8t.,  Toowoomba,  Q.;  Shaw.  .T..  Russell-st.,  Toowoomba,  Q.;  Thompson,  A.  G.,  Otago,  N.Z.; 
Tiiorsbourne,  A..  Peenleieh,  O. ;  Woodcroft,  C,  West  End.  Brisbane;  Williams.  B..  Fairfield  Park,  Vic:  WMson,  L.  E.. 
Willinnistown,  via  Gawler,  S.A. :  Wirriner,  — .  c/o  "Oou»-ier'  Office.  Queen-st.,  Brisbane;  Waddell,  D.,  Nth.  Broken  Hill. 
>  «  W  :  Weaver.  I.,  Albert-road,  Strathfield,  Sydney:  Yates,  D.,  Moore  Park,  Sydney;  Henry,  Mrs.  W.,  Moonah,  Tas- 
mania. 
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Thirty-Two  Magnificent 
COLOURED  POST-CARDS 


For  2s.  2d.  Post  Free. 


THE   OLD   HOMESTEAD. 


These  Post-Cards  have  been  specially  proc! 
for  us  by  the  New  Colouktype  Pruci  s- 

rhey  are  reproductions  of  Original   Oil 
Water  Colour  Paintings  in  all  their 
Natural  Colours. 

Now  that,  the,    postal    rest  iction,    which      pn.hil  ii 
wriiing  on  the  address  side   has  been    removed,  i  i.    n 
Host-Cards    will    be   mucli  mi 're    ustd,  especial  \   us  ■ 
Post  Office  officials  take  j;reat  pains  not  to  dam:i   t- 
picture. 


»i  d 


(^    6^    £b 


SERIES  No.   J. 

(16    Cards.) 

The  Harbour  at  Venice 
Purity 

Tlie  Shepherd's  Star 
A.I  Old  Salt 
T,e  Wedding  Party 
A  Neighbourly  Ch  t 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Stn 
Sunset  on  Long  isLnd 
Berkshire  Brotk  in  Autumn 
A  Passing  Storm 
Landscape  i  corot) 
In  a  Bad  Fix 
Judgment  of  Paris 
Autumn 

Thre-  Boatmen  of  Barce- 
lona 
The  Fishermen's  Return 


(2)  <s  e> 


SERIES  No.   2 

<  16    CardR. 

TheSongof theL  rk  '^f- •»;) 

The  Chess  Players 

Youth 

A  Summer  Day  in  ^(^>^^nd 

Waters 
The  Fortune  Teller  ( -  ^t » 
Vci  ice  (Can Hi ' 
The  Evening  Meat 
Highland  Sheep 
The  Mariner 
The  Oh  Homestead 
Salt  La' e  Valley 
T  e  Piiritan  Girl 
Preparing  te  Fete 
Sunset  on  Mou-^t  tlood 
The  You-g  Mother 
Street  Scene  in  Ve  I  c 


w  <e?  ^ 


THE   HARBOUR   AT   VRNICR. 


<e?  c  o 


Picture  Post-Cards  are  becoming 
moie  aiid  inore  popular,  hui  the  best  should  bi 
used  ;  that  is  why  jou  should  write  for  oii' 
series  at  once. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  pariiculars  given  that  the  twr 
series  embrace  a  variety  of  1  md  and  seascapes,  headi- 
domestic  suViJects,  animal  life,  etc.  They  exceed  ii 
beauty  and  finish,  richness  and  variety  of  design,  any 
thing  on  the  market. 

It  18  of  these  pictures,  which  are  now  for  the  first  tim^ 
reproduced  as  Post-(  ards,  that  Sir  PHII.II  BrRM 
JONT'IS  writes  : — "I  have  the  trrfntest  pleasure  in  f> 
prps-i^ingmv  admiration  for  the  hijrh  standard  of  exce' 
ience  obtained  in  the  colnurpd  reprf^ductions  of  paint 
ings,  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  'he  othf 
day,  and  T  wish  them  all  the  success  they  so  undoubted! 
deserve." 

The  Two  Series  (32  Card.s).  2s.  2d.  post  free. 
One  Series  (16  Cards ^  Is.  Id.  post  free. 


THE    M\NAGER, 

"TH[  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  FOR  llUSTR/ILllSlll." 

Equitable  BniMing,  Melhourpf 


THt-     CHhSS    Hi  AVh  kS. 
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DR.    MARSDEN'S 
Medicated  Electric  Battery  Plaster 

eURES     WHEN     ALL     ELSE     FAILS. 


Wonderfully  Speedy  Relief,  and  Certain  Cure.  What 
the  Medication  cannot  do,  the  Electric  Battery  does. 
Nothing  else  like  it  in  Australia.  Is  Cheap  and  Most 
Effective. 

YOU  KNOW  THE  COST  OF  CURE  NOW.    NO  AFTER  EXPENSE. 

Medicated  Electric  Battery  Plasters  are  Made  in  Two  Varieties. 


Mrs.  SAMSON,  Forest  Lodge,  Sydney,  writes  :  — 
"  I  was  a  constant  sufferer  witli  rhenmatism 
and  kidney  complaint,  and  was  cured  by  your 
plaster.  Send  another  one;  I  would  not  be  with- 
out one  in   the   house." 


No.  1  Cure  : 

RHEUmHTISM. 

seinTie«, 

SLBRPKESSNESS, 

SPI-ORJV, 

KIDIVBY  eOMPLaiNT. 

BneKneHB. 

liXDIGESTieN. 
NEURnLGIH. 


No.  2  Cure  : 
GENERAL  DEBILITY. 
PLEURISY, 
LUNG   OI'^EasB, 
STOMaeH    PAINS. 

EezKMa, 

©PEN  SORES. 

spRai\s, 

SPIIvaL  or  HRaRT 
WEHKNESS. 


W.  COAKLEY,  130  Little  Collins-street,  writes:  — 
"  Pleased  to  let  you  know  your  Elertric  Plaster 
cured  my  severe  baclcache  and  kidneys.  Will  do 
my  utmost  to  advertise  you.  What  doctors  fa/iled 
to   do,  your   Plaster   did." 


Miss  H0LZENBP:RGER,  St.  Kilda.  writes:— "Felt 
relief  after  24  hours,  and  liver  completely  cured 
in  60  hours.    Not  had  the  slightest  pain  since." 


Mr.   D.   THOMAS:— "  Wonderful   discovery, 
flted    me    greatly.    Every    success." 


Bene 


WE  can  only  Persuade— 

It   Is   for  YOU   to   ACT 


CURES    ALL   NERVOUS    OR    BLOOD    DISEASES. 

ELECTRIC  BATTERY  PLASTER  CO.,  243  COLLINS  ST.,  MELBOURNE 


Australasian 
Address: 


PRICE,  7S.  6d.     From  all  Chemists  or  Medicine  Vendors,  or  Direct  by  Post. 

Wholesale  Agents  for  Victoria:  Messrs.  ROCKE,  TOMPSITT  &  Co.,  Melbourne. 
W.  Aus.  :  Messrs.  F.  H.  PAULDING  &  Co.,  Pertli. 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 

(The  Celebrated  Sweet  for  Children) 


k. 


■A 


IbdPAOlism 

Reader,  why  not  be  able  to  use  the 
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Melbourne,  Sept.  10. 
Sir  John  Forrest  has   delivered  his 
The  Federal      Budget  speech,  and  given  food  for 
Budget.  much  serious  thought.     In  the  open- 

ing sentence  he  caused  uneasiness 
by  the  announcement  that  our  population  at  the 
end  of  1904  was  only  3,984,376,  showing  an  increase 
for  four  years  of  only  218,563.  Taking  into  account 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  which  amounted 
to  223,009,  there  is  an  excess  of  departures  over 
arrivals  of  4446.  This  cannot  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Sir  John  spoke 
(emphatically  upon  the  need  of  attracting  im- 
migration to  our  shores.  This  is  so  manifest 
that  it  scarcely  needs  comment.  The  Tariff  in 
1902-3  yielded  ^7,979,981 ;  in  1904-5  it  yielded 
^'6,850,041.  Of  the  revenue,  it  is  interesting  but 
saddening  to  note  that  stimulants  and  narcotics  gave 
nearly  half  of  the  customs  receipts.  The  estimated 
revenue  (customs  and  excise)  for  1905-6  is 
^8,683,000,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  stimulants 
and  narcotics  are  expected  to  yield  ^4,281,200. 
How  can  a  country  progress  under  these  conditions? 
The  total  revenue  for  1904-5  was  ;^i  1,460,315. 
The  State  debts  amounted  on  June  30th,  1904,  to 
^234,000,000,  of  which  ;^i 89,000,000  was  held  in 
England,  and  ^44,000,000  in  Australia.  Under  the 
present  arrangement,  the  States  receive  three-fourths 
of  the  revenue;  but  beyond  this  they  received 
^469,175.  Clearly  this  -must  come  to  an  end  some 
day,  seeing  that  the  Commonwealth  has  yet  to  take 
over  navigation,  shipping,  lighthouses,  beacons  and 
buovs,  astronomical  and  meteorological  matters,  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution,  and  attend  to 
such  matters  as  the  Federal  capital,  quaran- 
tine, the  iron  bonus,  probably  penny  postage 
and  old  age  pensions.  Sir  John  Forrest 
proposes  three  courses — (i)  to  take  over  the  debts 
existing  at  the  date  of  Federation  (the  States  have 
borrowed  /'3 1,000,000  since  Federation)  ;  (2)  take 
over  a  proportion  on  a  population  basis,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution ;  (3)  to  have  only  one 
Australian  stock  on  the  London  market — the  Com- 
monwealth stock — ^and  to  gradually  absorb  or  con- 
vert existing  loans  as  they  mature.  In  this  event 
the  States,  it  is  proposed,  should  not  borrow  except 
through  the  Commonwealth  Government,  or  that  it 


should  be  restricted  to  Australia.  Sir  John  Forrest 
proposes  that  then  a  fixed  amount  should  be  paid 
to  the  States,  so  that  both  they  and  the  Common- 
wealth would  be  in  a  position  of  financial  indepen- 
dence, and  be  able  to  work  out  their  problems  in 
their  own  way.  ,  It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  sugar 
bounty  for  five  )ears,  by  which  time  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Australian  supply  of  sugar  will  have  over- 
taken the  demand,  and  producers  will  have  to  seek 
a  market  abroad.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  end 
of  1905,  66,842  acres  of  sugar  cane  will  be  culti- 
vated by  white  labour,  and  80,145  by  black  labour. 
The  estimated  production  is  183,000  tons,  and  the 
total  Australian  consumption  187,000  tons.  This 
proposal  will  not  please  the  fruitgrowers,  who  pro- 
test that  the  sugar  industry  is  being  bolstered  up  at 
their  expense,  and  that  they  cannot  work  their 
ho.dings  with  profit  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
sugar.  External  trade  last  year  amounted  to 
^94,510,058,  made  up  of  imports  ^37,020,842,  and 
exports  ^57,489,216.  To  the  United  Kingdom  we 
export  more  than  we  import  by  about  ;^5, 000,000, 
a.nd  to  British  possessions  by  about  ;^i 0,7 50,000. 
With  France,  our  exports  exceed  our  imports  by 
^3,000,000.  We  import  from  the  United  States 
^2,200,000  more  than  we  export  to  her.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  74  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade 
of  Australia  is  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
British  possessions.  Trade  is  following  the  flag. 
For  all  that,  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  increas- 
ing proportionately.  In  1894  foreign  countries  had 
16.12  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports;  in  1904,  27.11 
per  cent.  As  indicating  how  quickly  Australia  re- 
covers from  reverses  from  drought,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  there  are  more  sheep  in  Australia  now 
than  at  any  time  since  1891.  In  the  last  two  years 
the  increase  in  sheep  has  been  11,334,000,  and  the 
increase  of  wool  value  totals  ^^4, 364, 000.  Primary 
and  producing  industries,  including  manufactures, 
yielded  a  value  of  ;^i  20,000,000.  Savings  Banks 
show  deposits  of  ;^34.,658,43o,  the  savings  of 
1,100,422  depositors.  ^^96, 500, 000  worth  of  de- 
posits lie  in  the  banks  of  Australia,  and  ^^2 1,500,000 
of  coin  and  bullion,  a  pretty  complete  answer  to 
those  detractors  of  Australia  who  are  always  whining 
that  capital  is  leaving  the  countrv.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  gold,  wool,  wheat  and  butter,  and  external 
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trade  generally,  the  figures  for  1904  are  the  highest 
on  record  for  ten  years.  Clearly  there  is  an  up- 
ward tendency  of  a  very  encouraging  character.  No 
one  can  read  these  figures  without  rejoicing  that  the 
period  of  depression  through  which  Australia  has 
been  passing  is  likely  soon  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
But  it  also  indicates  that  still  greater  prosperity 
might  be  Australia's  were  she  only  to  throw  her 
lands  open  to  the  millions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  who  would  make  good  citizens,  and  who  are 
waiting  the  opportunity  to  lift  themselves  out  of 
sloughs  of  despond.  No  country  in  the  world  offers 
finer  opportunities  for  settlement  than  Australia, 
and  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  is  to  bend  its  energies  towards  securing 
the  men  to  fill  our  sparsely-inhabited  areas. 

Two  events  in  Federal  politics  which 
have  created  great  interest  during 
the  past  month  are  the  Union  Label 
Clause,  and  the  proposal  of  Sir 
to  pay  to  the  States  a  certain  stated 
of  continuing  the  operations  of  the 
It  is  curious  that  while  this 
almost  universal  execration  from 
the  States  at  the  time  it  became  operative,  it  is  now 
rt-garded  by  them  as  necessary  for  their  financial 
•■  dvation.  Payments  to  the  States  have  so  decreased 
t'.iat  thev  are  fearful  at  the  results  which  will   fol- 
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sum,   instead 
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low  if  the  amounts  are  still  further  curtailed,  and 
they  view  with  alarm  the  necessity  for  introducing 
direct  State  taxation.  With  regard  to  the  Union 
Label  Clause,  we  give  elsewhere,  in  concise  form, 
the  views  of  prominent  opposing  members  on  the 
much-debated  subject.  Apart  from  this,  there  has 
been  little  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament  to 
excite  the  general  mind.  Sir  John  Forrest's  Budget 
speech  was  full  of  hope  for  the  future,  as  it  should 
be.  As  far  as  natural  conditions  are  concerned, 
Australia's  prospects  are  very  bright.  The  season 
has  been  one  of  the  best  that  could  be  imagined, 
and,  given  reasonable  legislation  by  the  States  in  the 
way  of  settling  people  on  the  land,  there  is  every 
reason  to  look  forward  to  a  time  of  increased  pros- 
perity. 

A  Movement      ^^^  question  of  national  defence  is 

Towards        one    that    sholild    be    above    party 

National        politics,  dealt  with  on  a  broad  basis. 

Defence.        and    supported   by   all   classes.      It 

has    been    wofuUy    neglected    in    the    past.      Our 

standing     army     is     minute,     our     land     defences 

inadequate,  and  our  volunteer  system  so  slight  and 

frail  as  to  be  the  cause  for  mirth  were  the  question 

not  a  very  serious  one.     It  is  therefore  w'ith  a  deal 

of  satisfaction  that  we  hail  the  movement  in  Sydney 

to   consider  the  proposal   to   form   an  Australasian 

Defence  League.     Two  men  of  more  diverse  views 
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on  political  matters  generally  can  not  be  found  than 
Sir  William  McMillan  and  Mr.  Hughes,  M.H.R., 
but  even  these  two  gentlemen  met  on  common 
ground  to  discuss  and  press  the  proposals.  A  reso- 
lution by  Sir  Julian  Salamons  was  unanimously  car- 
ried to  the  effect  "  that  the  Australasian  Defence 
League  be  now  formed  (on  strictly  non-party  basis), 
and  that  its  object  be  to  take  such  measures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  (i)  universal  training,  mili- 
tary or  naval,  of  the  boyhood  and  manhood  of  Aus- 
tralasia for  the  purposes  of  national  defence;  the 
military  training  to  be  on  the  lines  of  the  Swiss 
system,  modified  to  suit  local  circumstances ;  and 
(2)  an  adequate  and  effective  system  of  national 
defence."  There  is  no  reason  why  every  able-bodied 
man  should  not  prepare  himself  somewhat  to  defend 
his  country,  seeing  that  every  man  has  an  equal 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  its  integrity.  There 
has  in  the  past  been  far  too  great  a  tendency  to 
rely  upon  the  mother  country  for  defence,  and  it  is 
time  that  we  assumed  greater  responsibility.  One 
way  in  which  interest  might  be  stimulated  and 
greater  fitness  gained  would  be  by  the  establishment 
in  every  municipality  and  country  district  of  shooting 
galleries,  where  every  local  resident  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  practising  the  art  of  shooting  to  his 
heart's  content,  and  where  instruction  in  general 
movements  might  be  given.  It  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  occasion  for  defence  may  never  arise, 
but  it  will  be  worse  than  foolish  if  in  the  new  set 
of  conditions  that  has  been  established  in  the  East 
we  dream  ourselves  into  inefficiency  and  allow  a  false 
sense  of  security  to  lull  us  into  a  state  of  somnolence 
in  which  we  should  become  an  easy  prey  to  an  in- 
vader. The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  will  certainly 
secure  us  security  for  a  time  ;  but  that  may  not  last 
for  ever.  Indeed  it  may  form  a  good  reason  some 
day  for  proposals  of  reciprocity  which  would  be 
unacceptable  to  us,  and  would  make  it  necessary 
for  us  to  be  in  such  a  condition  of  preparedness  to 
resist  demands.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that 
the  movement  may  growX 

One   of  the_  surprises   of   the   Reid 

„.    J"^     ,,,     Government    was    that    no    attempt 
"Six  Hsttcrs 

Clause  ^^^  made  by  it  to  repeal  the  legis- 

lation which  was  the  cause  of  the 
commotion  over  the  "  six  hatters,"  although  it  had 
been  stigmatised  by  it  when  in  opposition  as  un- 
democratic and  unnecessary.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  when  the  Immigration  Restriction  Act 
was  in  progress,  Mr.  Watson  secured  the  inser- 
tion of  sub-section  3  (g)  prohibiting:  "  any  person 
under  a  contract  or  agreement  to  perform  manual 
labour  within  the  Commonwealth."  It  was  in- 
serted to  apply  specifically  to  persons  cominq:  to 
Australia  under  agreement  to  replace  men  on  strike, 
or  at  wasfes  below  the  Australian  standard.  In- 
terest in  it  has  been  revived  through  a  man  coming 
out  from  England  in  charge  of  horses  being  granted 


a  special  permit  from  Mr.  Coghlan  to  fulfil  his  mis- 
sion. During  the  debate  on  the  Budget,  Mr. 
McLean,  now  sitting  in  Opposition,  referring  to  the 
contract  labour  section,  said,  "  I  am  in  favour 
of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  inserted,  to  prevent 
men  being  imported  when  there  is  a  strike.  I  am 
also  against  letting  men  come  in  at  a  lower  rate 
of  wages  than  rules  in  Australia — (Opposition  cheers) 
— ^but  to  prohibit  men  coming  in  under  contract  in 
a  proper  way  is  to  prohibit  all  immigration."  To 
this  Mr.  Watson  replied  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  meet  the  honourable  member,  and  that,  as  far  as 
his  party  was  concerned,  the  clause  might  be  re- 
cast if  it  would  remove  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
apprehension, so  long  as  the  original  intention  was 
conserved.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  motive  of  the  clause ;  indeed,  a  clause  fulfilling  it 
is  necessary ;  but  it  would  certainly  be  a  good  thing 
to  frame  it  in  less  ambiguous  terms.  As  it  stands, 
it  looks  like  a  wholesale  prohibition  of  immigra- 
tion, and  we  cannot  complain  if  it  is  so  understood. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  all  sections  of  the 
House  wall  assist  in  giving  effect  to  what  is  really 
the  expressed  intention  of  the  House,  and  that  the 
clause  will  be  narrowed  down  to  include  only  the 
conditions  which  it  is  really  meant  to  cover — con- 
ditions which  may  never  occur. 

During  the  month  an  influential 
The  Anti-Opium  deputation,  composed  of  the  Anti- 
Movement.       Opium  League  and   Chinese  repre- 

s-entatives  of  the  Anti-Opium  move- 
ment from  all  the  States,  waited  upon  Mr.  Deakin 
to  urge  him  to  bring  in  a  Bill  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  opium  to  the  Commonwealth.  In- 
stead, however,  of  acceding  to  their  wishes,  Mr. 
Deakin  stated  his  intention  of  waiting  until  the 
views  of  the  State  Premiers  had  been  expressed,  on 
the  ground  that  their  co-operation  was  desirable  in 
order  to  make  a  law  thoroughly  effective,  as  ques- 
tions of  State  administration  were  concerned.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  every  Federal  law  passed 
has  the  effect  of  overriding  what  may  be  termed  purely 
State  interests  to  some  extent,  so  that  a  prohibitory 
law  would  operate  no  differently  to  any  other.  As 
to  what  he  would  do  if  the  State  Governments  op- 
posed the  idea,  Mr.  Deakin  was  silent.  This  may,. 
however,  have  been  from  an  unwillingness  to  ap- 
pear as  though  he  desired  to  force  their  hands  and 
to  hold  a  threat  over  their  heads.  The  probability 
is  that  the  State  Governments  will  be  willing  to  fall 
in  with  the  attempts  to  stop  the  introduction  of  the 
fateful  drug.  If  they  are  not,  it  is  the  clear  duty  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  a  firm  stand  and 
prohibit  it,  just  as  it  has  prohibited  undesirable  im- 
migrants. ;^6o,ooo  of  revenue,  or  indeed  any 
amount,  however  large,  is  a  paltry  sum  to  stand  in 
the  way  when  people  are  being  degraded  in  the  way 
in  which  opium  is  degrading  the  white  as  well  as 
the    coloured    population    of    Australia.      There    is. 
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tiowever,  little  fear  that  Mr.  Deakin,  who  is  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  movement,  will  take  a 
forward  step  when  he  knows  the  mind  of  the  States, 
?ven  if  that  mind  be  against  his.  There  are  people 
rt'ho  would  willingly  surrender  years  of  their  life  for 
the  golden  opportunity  of  power  that  Mr.  Deakin  has, 
sven  for  a  few  weeks,  to  do  nothing  else  than  to 
smite  this  fearful  evil,  and  for  all  time  to  shut  the 
influence  of  opium  from  the  shores  of  Australia.  We 
lave  confidence  that  the  sword  which  he  holds  in 
his  hand  to  destroy  it  will  descend,  and  that  in  a 
few-  weeks  the  traffic  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  Bill,  proposed  bv  the  Anti-Opium 

A  Sugqested      League,  and  handed  to  Mr.  Deakin 

Bill.  as    a    suggestion,    would    meet    the 

exigencies    of    the     case,     and    we 

jive  the  outlines  of  it  in  order  that  friends  of  the 

novement  throughout  the  States  may  know  what  is 

^ropos-ed  and  have  something  to  go  upon  in  their 

representations  to  their  members  upon  the  subject. 

PROPOSKD   OPIUM    HILL. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows :  — 

I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Opium  Pro- 
hibition Act  1905,"  and  shall  come  into  operation 
:our  (4)  months  after  the  same  shall  have  been 
issented  to.  2.  No  person  shall  import  opium  in 
iny  form  suitable  for  smoking.  Penalty — Five  hun- 
dred pounds.  3.  No  person  shall  sell  opium  in  any 
'orm  suitable  for  smoking.  Penalty^ — Five  hundred 
rounds.  4.  No  person  shall  manufacture  or  attempt 
:o  manufacture  opium  in  any  form  suitable  for 
imoking.  Penalty — Five  hundred  pounds.  5.  No 
person  shall  knowingly  have  in  his  possession  opium 
n  any  form  suitable  for  smoking.  Penalty — Two 
lundred  pounds,  and  forfeiture  of  all  such  opium. 
5.  No  person  shall  smoke  any  opium,  jfenalty — 
Fifty  pounds.  7.  No  person  shall  open,  keep,  oc- 
2upv,  manage  or  assist  in  conducting  any  house  or 
3lace  where  opium  is  smoked.  Penalty — Two  hun- 
dred pounds.  8.  No  person  shall  permit,  aid  or 
ibet  the  smoking  of  opium.  Penalty — One  hundred 
^lounds.  9.  (i)  No  person  shall  import  opium  in 
iny  form,  which,  though  not  suitable  for  smoking, 
nay  yet  be  made  suitable,  unless  he  hold  a  permit 
»o  to  do,  issued  by  the  Comptroller  of  Customs. 
Penalty — Five  hundred  pounds.  (2)  Every  such 
permit  shall  be  in  such  form  and  issued  for  such 
:ime  and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed bv  regulations  under  this  Act.  (3)  No  per- 
mit shall  be  issued  to  any  person  who  is  not  either 
a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner  or  a  duly  regis- 
tered pharmaceutical  chemist.  10.  The  person 
nam.ed  "in  the  permit  shall,  from  t^me  to  time,  enter, 
or  cause  to  be  entered,  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose,  particulars  as  to  quantitv,  ports  of  import 
ind  destination,  intended  use,  etc.  Penalty — Five 
hundred  pounds,  ti.  No  person  shall  make  up, 
Df  compound,  or  sell,  or  dispose  of  opium  in  any 


form,  except  as  a  patent  or  proprietary  medicine  or 
pursuant  to  a  prescription  in  writing  by  a  legally 
qualified  medical  practitioner.  Penalty — Two  hun- 
dred pounds.  12.  (i)  The  Governor-General  may 
make  regulations  for  carrying  out  this  Act.  (2)  All 
such  regulations  shall  be  notified  in  the  Gazette, 
and  shall  have  the  force  of  law.  (3)  All  such  regu- 
lations shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  parlia- 
ment within  thirty  days  after  the  making  thereof 
if  Parliament  be  then  sitting,  and  if  not,  then  within 
thirty  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament. 
13.  The  minimum  penalty  for  any  offence  against 
this  Act  sha.l  be  one-twentieth  of  the  prescribed 
maximum  penalty. 

Queensland  is  in  the  happy  position 

Queensland's      of  having  a  surplus.     In  his  Budget 

Surp.us.         speecn,    the    Treasurer    stated    that 

for  the  first  time  in  five  years  a  sur- 
plus could  be  announced.  The  actual  revenue  was 
^3'595>398,  and  the  surplus  £it„99S.  Some  time 
ago,  under  the  Retrenchment  Act,  public  servants 
suffered  a  reduction  of  salaries,  and  the  surplus  will 
be  applied  towards  re-estab.ishing  their  position,  in 
addit.on  to  which  salaries  will  be  paid  in  full  for 
this  year.  One  very  important  item  in  the  new  ex- 
penditure of  the  State  is  the  subsidv  to  the  "  Orient  " 
line  of  steamers,  arrangements  having  been  made 
for  Brisbane  to  be  the  port  of  destination.  Queens- 
land made  abortive  attempts  to  be  included  in  the 
Federal  Mail  Contract,  but  seeing  that  they  failed, 
she  has  taken  the  matter  into  her  own  hands. 
There  is  every  reason  why  this  should  be.  The 
growing  importance  of  Queensland  makes  it  a  neces- 
sity, even  from  a  Federal  point  of  view,  that  the 
interests  of  so  important  a  State  shall  be  conserved. 
Mr.  Kidston  has  proposed  a  Land  Tax,  with  an 
exemption  for  estates  of  which  the  average  value 
does  not  exceed  los.  per  acre,  and  the  total  value 
of  which  does  not  exceed  ;^20,ooo. 

,  ,  ^  Polit"cal  affairs  in  New  Zealand  fire 
PolS  ^lecidedly  lively.  Between  the  at- 
Troubles.  tentions  of  what  are  known  as  the 
"  Fighting  Four "  and  the  attitude 
of  the  Opposition  upon  the  Land  question,  Mr.  Sed- 
don  has  been  having  a  bad  time.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  a  debate  was  proceeding  at  the  time  of 
writing,  upon  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Massey,  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  to  the  effect  that  "  the 
Government  had  forfe'ted  the  confidence  of  the 
House  by  its  failure  to  formulate  anv  land  policy, 
which  would  grant  Crown  tenants  the  right  to 
acquire  freeholds."  Mr.  Seddon  greatly  offended 
the  House  when  he  refused  to  accept  Mr.  Massey's 
amendment  as  one  of  "  want  of  confidence."  There 
is  no  doubt  he  intends  to  hang  on  to  office  in  spite 
of  everv'thing,  for  if  this  amendment  were  carried 
it  could  be  construed  as  nothing  else  than  a  vote  of 
"  want   of   confidence."     The   "  Fighting   Four,"   as 
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Mess's   Bedford,  Fisher,  Laurenson  .and  Taylor. 
(A'a<);«  arc  in  order  of  grouping  ) 

The   New  Zealand  "Fighting   Four." 


iPhoto.  lent  by  N.Z.  Times  Co. 


the  section  of  the  new  Liberal  Party  is  termed,  has 
made  things  electric  in  connection  with  a  Govern- 
ment voucher,  which,  it  is  still  held,  is  missing. 
Mr.  Fisher,  the  newly-elected  Member  for  Welling- 
ton, stated  that  an  amount  of  some  ;^7o  had,  on  a 
•certain  date,  been  paid  to  Captain  Seddon  for  work 
in  connection  with  the  reorganisation  of  Defence 
Stores,  and  that  this  was  not  in  order.  The  country 
seethed  in  ferment,  but  an  enquiry  had  the  effect 
of  producing  a  voucher  for  the  date  mentioned 
tsigned  by  one  Richard  Sneddon,  for  the  supply  of 
certain  stores.  A  copy  of  this  now  famous  voucher 
we  reproduce.  This,  however,  was  not  the  end  of 
it.  Mr.  Fisher  persisted  in  his  belief  that  there  had 
been  a  payment  to  Captain  Seddon  and  that  there 
was  another  voucher.  The  one  submitted  did  not 
have  reference  to  the  organisation  of  Defence  Stores, 
and  the  one  he  spoke  of,  he  asserted,  had  such 
reference.  Mr.  Fisher  also  startled  the  House  by 
■submitting  the  sworn  statement  of  three  public  ser- 
vants, who  .stated  that  they  had  a  recollection  of 
an  amount  of  about  j^yo  being  paid  to  Captain 
"Seddon  in  the  connection  mentioned.  The  publica- 
t'on  of  these  affidavits  made  a  great  sensation 
throughout  the  colony.     The  only  satisfaction,  how- 


ever, which  the  House  could  get  was  a  statement 
that  an  enquiry  would  be  made  by  the  officials  of 
tiie  department.  This  has  resulted  in  the  statem^ent 
that  no  trace  can  be  found  of  such  a  voucher.  Mr. 
Fisher  has  expressed  regret  at  the  mistake  that 
has  been  made,  and  urges  still  further  enquiry. 
The  matter  is  evidently  not  going  to  be  allowed 
to  be  dropped,  for  Mr,  Taylor,  the  Liberal  Party 
Leader,  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move 
for  a  public  enquiry  into  the  charges  made  by  the 
new  Liberal  Party  in  connection  with  the  alleged 
Seddon  voucher.  One  curious  development  in  con- 
nection with  this  incident  is  the  charge  made  by  the 
Liberal  Party  for  admission  to  some  of  their  meet- 
ings. They  are  not  confining  their  attacks  to  the 
House,  but  are  rousing  public  interest  by  public 
meetings.  When,  however,  they  essayed  to  s{)eak 
in  Dunedin,  there  was  .so  much  obstruction  that  they 
could  not  make  them.selr^s  heard.  Thty,  conse- 
quently, decided  to  hold  another  meeting  at  which 
a  charge  would  be  made  for  admi.ssion,  and  the  re- 
sult was  an  astounding  success.  The  practice  has 
been  followed  up  in  one  or  two  other  cases,  with 
similar  results.  It  is  a  striking  commentary  of  the 
wonderful   amount  of  interest  which   has  been  dis- 
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played  in  connection  wi<h  the  voucher  incident. 
Although  Mr.  Fisher's  charge  at  the  first  is  not  sus- 
tained, there  evidently  having  been  a  mistake,  he 
must,  with  the  evidence  at  his  disposal,  be  acquitted 
of  any  suggestion  of  either  rashness  or  incorrectness. 
When  he  submitted  the  charge,  he  could  do  no 
other  in  the  interests  of  the  people  than  attempt  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  head.  The  matter  now  is  of 
colonial  interest,  and  developments  will  be  eagerly 
watched.  ft  certainly  ought  to  be  sifted  to  the 
bottom. 

The  new  Liberal  Party  in  the  New 

The  New        Zealand  House  is  a  strong  force  to 

liberal  Party,     be  reckoned  with.     It  will  leave  its 

mark  in  .the  history  of  the-  colony. 

Tt  does  vastly  more  than  save  the  House  and  country 

from  political  sluggishness.     Its  chief  merit  lies  in 

the    fact    that    it    stands    for    an    uncompromising^ 

honesty  and  integrity  in  the  administration  of  public 

affairs.     Tt  is  not  opposed  to  the  legislation  of  the 


present  Government  as  such,  but  it  is  opposed  to 
some  of  its  methods  of  administration.  A  search- 
light of  such  penetrating  power  has  rarely  been 
brought,  to  bear  on  any  Government's  administrative 
act.  It  must  increase  in  popular  favour,  for  its 
aims  are  right  and  its  motives  absolutely  unselfish. 
The  "  Fighting  Four,"  whose  photographs  we  re- 
produce, is  only  a  section  of  the  new  Liberal  Party, 
and  the  present  "  voucher  "  fight  is  being  conducted 
by  themselves  alone.  It  is  not  a  party  question,  a 
fact  which  adds  to  its  force  and  its  chances  of  suc- 
cess. 


West 

Australian 

Crisis. 


The  West  Australia  Government  has 
suffered  defeat,  and  the  Daglish 
Ministry  is  no  more.  The  crisis 
came  over  a  proposal  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  purchase  the  Midland  Railway.  For 
some  time  Mr.  Daglish  had  not  the  whole-hearted 
support  of  the  Members  of  the  Labour  Party,  and 
the  crisis  was  precipitated  by  their  defection.  The 
new  Ministry  will  consist  of :  — Mr.  Rason,  Premier 
and  Minister  of  Justice ;  Mr.  Wilson,  Minister  of 
Works ;  Mr.  Moore,  Minister  of  Lands  ;  Mr.  Kings- 
mill,  Minister  of  Education  and  Colonial  Secretary ; 
Mr.  Hicks,  Minister  of  Commerce  anrl  Labour; 
Mr.  Gregory,  Minister  of  Mines  and  Railways;  Mr. 
Moss,  Hon.  Minister. 


The  question  as  to  what  a  politician' 
Pol't'cal  Power  should  do  when  he  finds  that  his- 
^Intpppst  ^  private  interests  are  mixed  up  with- 
his^  political  ones  is  at  all  times  an 
exceedingly  interesting  one,  and  Australians  have 
recently  had  two  notable  and  praiseworthy  examples, 
of  the  right  position  to  be  assumed  under  such 
circumstances.  Mr.  Carruthers,  the  New  South 
Wales  Premier,  supplies  the  first.  Inasmuch  as  the 
legal  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member  had  had,  al- 
though in  a  perfectly  legitimate  way,  some  legal  work 
to  do  in  connection  with  some  of  the  land  transac- 
tions which  are  now  engaging  the  attention  of  a 
New  South  Wales  Commission,  Mr.  Carruthers  has- 
resigned  his  interest  in  his  firm,  so  that  any  possi 
bilitv  of  suspected  bias  may  be  removed  from  the 
public  mind.  The  other  case  is  that  in  which  Mr. 
Isaacs,  Attorney-General  for  the  Federal  Government, 
decides  to  sever  his  legal  connection  with  the  Murray 
VV^aters  dispute  immediately  it  comes  in  conflict  with 
his  duties  as  a  Federal  officer.  These  splendid  ex- 
amples might  well  be  followed  by  Sir  Samuel  Gillott, 
the  Victorian  Chief  Secretary,  who  is  a  considerable 
owner  of  hotel  property.  It  is  not  even  suggested 
that  he  would  exercise  any  bias  in  the  control  of  his 
department,  but  it  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  supposi- 
tion that  the  police  will  not  in  all  cases  be  as  atten- 
tive *to  the  observance  of  the  law  in  houses  owned' 
by  an  official  chief,  as  they  would  be  to  others.  It 
is  of  the  h"ghest  necessity  that  in  the  administration) 
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of  public  offices,  a  suspicion  of  private  interest 
should  never  enter,  and  the  community  will  do  well 
to  insist  rigorously  that  this  should  be  faithfullv  ob- 
served. 


Humphrey'] 


Mr.  F.  M'Cubbin. 


[Photo. 
(See  Frontispiei-. 


Sir  George  ie  Hunte,  the  Governor 
A  Vice  Regal  of  South  Australia,  has  been  on  a 
Reporter.  visit  to  the  Northern  Territory,  and 
has  performed  the  somewhat  novel 
action,  for  a  vice-regal  representative,  of  furnishing 
that  State's  Government  with  a  report  upon  the  dis- 
trict, and  his  impressions  thereon  generally.  Sir 
George  expresses  himself  as  strongly  in  favour  of 
indentured  island  labour  to  work  the  territory,  and 
urges  that  a  policy  of  this  description  would  give 
light  employment  to  many  whites,  and  solve  the 
problem  of  northern  settlement.  But  Sir  George 
le  Hunte,  when  Governor  of  New  Guinea,  had  ample 
opportunity,  with  black  labour  in  abundance  about 
him,  to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  his  policy. 
Yet  he  founded  no  settlements  and  brought  about 
no  conditions  similar  to  those  he  suggests.  Were 
it  possible  to  realise  his  ideal  in  Northern  Aus- 
tralia with  imported  labour,  it  would  be  easier  to 
realise  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  Straits  in  the 
centre  of  the  available  labour.  The  fact  is,  how^- 
ever,  that  Australia  is  hardly  likely  to  again  adopt 
a  system  which,  though  it  might  prove  profitable  to 
her,   is   not  calculated   to   improve  the   native.      If 


this  be  the  end  in  view,  it  can  be  better  accom- 
plished by  educating  the  native  in  his  own  home 
and  teaching  him  a  higher  standard  of  living  there. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  introduction  of  a  great 
European  population.  The  handing  over  to  the 
Salvation  Army,  for  the  purpase  of  founding  a  great 
settlement,  would  yield  an  easy  partial  solution  of 
the  problem.  The  wisdom  of  a  Governor  expressing 
himself  upon  a  question  of  national  policy  is  another 
question.  There  is  certainly  nothing  to  prevent 
him  but  usage  and  diplomacy,  but  the  Vice-Regal 
representative  would  be  wise  in  his  own  interests  to 
leave  controversial  matters  .severely  alone. 

The  picture  which  most  filled  the 
Australian  eye  of  the  visitors  to  the  recent  Vic- 
Art,  torian  Artists' Society's  Exhibition  in 

Melbourne  was  that  entitled  "Ihe 
Pioneers,"  by  Mr.  F.  M'dubbin,  of  Melbourne. 
The  picture  is  one  well  worth  securing  by  any 
Public  Gallery,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  not  be  allowed 
to  go  aw^ay  from  the  States.  It  is  a  history,  a  novel 
ill  picture.  The  first  panel  represents  a  young 
i;.ioneer  and  his  wife  just  arrived  at  the  spot  in  the 
virgin  forest  where  they  are  to  make  their  home. 
In  the  next  they  are  evidently  making  their  way. 
Their  firstborn  has  also  arrived,  and  there  is  a  look 
of  contentment  with  surroundings  and  of  realisation 
of  hope  in  the  faces  of  both  the  husband  and  wife. 
.A  few  years  elapse  between  the  date  of  the  incidents 
of  the  second  and  third  panels.  In  the  latter,  the 
youth  has  grown  to  be  a  man.  His  parents  have 
pas-sed  away.  He  has  come  back  to  take  another 
look  at  the  grave  of  his  dear  ones,  while  in  the 
background  there  rise  the  spires  of  a  modern  city, 
which  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
sufficient  in  Australia  has  sprung  up  on  the  scene 
of  their  labours.  The  picture  is  full  of  life,  breath- 
ing the  spirit  of  Australia  and  the  forceful  rushing 
soirit  of  the  age  which  in  a  small  section  of  a  life- 
time transforms  a  wilderness  into  a  busy  city. 

No  one  can  accuse  Mr.   Bent  of  a 

Mr.  Rent's  Small   lack  of  good  intention  in  overcom- 

farm  Scheme,     ing  the  Unem])loyed  and  the  Land 

Settlement  ])rol)lems.  His  latest 
proposal,  which  is  the  most  practical  yet  considered 
by  ajiy  of  the  States,  is  to  settle  the  unemployed  on 
small  areas  of  land,  on  the  lines  of  the  Danish  sys- 
tem. If  he  can  carry  out  his  idea,  he  will  advance 
^200  to  each  settler,  jQ']^  of  which  will  be  set 
aside  for  the  erection  of  a  dwelling,  and  jQ^2^  ad- 
vanced for  implements,  stock,  etc.  The  ;^2oo  will 
be  deb'ted  to  the  settler,  and  he  will  be  allowed  a 
long  period  in  which  to  pay  it  off.  He  proposes  to 
spend  in  th's  way  some  ;^8o,ooo,  and  before 
Christmas  to  have  at  least  400  men  settled.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  turn  h'm  as'de  from 
the  scheme,  for  it  will  go  far  towards  settling  two 
of  our  most  troublesome  problems — the  Unemployed 
and  the  Land  Settlement. 
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Bv   16   votes    to     II     the    Victorian 

Victorian        Legislative  Council  has  thrown  out 

WomdH's         jj^      Woman's     Franchise     Bill,     in 

Francnise  Bill.  ,.  ^,      r    .  .u      .u      *         u 

spite  ot  the  tact  that  the  Assembly 

declared  for  it  by  45  votes  to  12.  Had  the  Bill 
been  piloted  through  the  Lower  House  by  the  Go- 
vernment, it  is  probable  that  some  steps  might  have 
been  taken  to  induce  the  Council  to  fall  into  line. 
But  it  was  introduced  by  a  private  member,  and, 
therefore,  as  far  as  the  Government  was  concerned, 
died  without  comment.  This  is  something  like  the 
t-leventh  time  that  the  L'pper  House  has  rejected  the 
proposal  to  grant  Victorian  women  the  franchise. 
Seeing  that  the  members  of  the  popular  Chamber 
are  so  unmistakably  in  favour  of  it,  it  is  astonishing 
that  more  popular  demonstration  has  not  been  made 
in  connection  with  the  election  of  some  of  the  cob- 
webby representatives  of  conservatism  in  that  Cham- 
ber. The  peculiar  and  contradictory  thing  about 
the  position  adopted  by  the  Upper  House  is  that, 
while  in  common  with  all  political  forces,  the  Conser- 
\atives  in  Federal  politics  are  organising  the 
woman's  vote  and  magnifying  the  value  of  it,  the 
same  party  in  the  Victorian  State  House  does  its 
best  to  prevent  women  from  getting  the  franchise. 


The    New    Zealand    Government    is 

Workmen's       making  by  far  the  most  practical  at- 

Homes.         tempt  to  solve  the  question  of  heavy 

rents  for  workmen's  homes,  of  any 
of  the  Australasian  Governments.  Briefly,  the  pro- 
posal is  to  build  cottages,  the  whole  value  of  the 
property  to  be  about  ^300,  the  occupier  having  the 
option  either  to  purchase  it  over  a  large  number  of 
years,  buy  it  right  out,  or  to  purchase  it  at  any  time 
during  the  currency  of  the  lease.  Rents  in  New  2^a- 
land  cities,  especially  in  Wellington,  are  notoriously 
high,  and  the  proposal  is  to  be  commended,  as  it 
will  afford  a  very  satisfactory  solution  of  the  almost 
unsolvable  problem  of  mailing  ends  meet  on  account 
of  high  rents.  Details  of  the  scheme  may  want  a 
good  deal  of  modification,  but  the  general  principle 
is  right,  although  provision  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  prevention  of  the  property  at  any  time  assuming 
a  fictitious  value.  If  not,  the  only  man  to  be  bene- 
fited will  be  the  one  who  goes  in  first,  succeeding 
workers  being  in  as  difficult  a  position  as  the  pro- 
jierty-less  are  at  the  present  time. 


Mr.   D.   Jones,   of  the    Queensland 

Cotton  Growing   Agricultural  Department,  some  time 

Bonus's.         ^SO  held  an  interview  with  the  then 

Minister  for  Customs,  Mr.  Maclean, 

upon  the  question  of  bonuses  to  cotton  growers,  and 

the  official  report    is    now    available.       Mr.   Jones 

recommends    that    a    bonus    be    granted    to    cotton 

growers,  to  apply  to  all  States,  seeing  that  all  the 

Australian    States    can    grow    cotton    to    advantage. 

The  Queensland   Government  at   one   time  gave   a 


bonus  of  ;£io  per  bale  of  300  lbs.,  and  Mr.  Jones 
expresses  ttie  opinion  that,  though  that  bonus  was 
insufficient  when  the  industry  was  threatened  by  a 
fall  in  prices,  yet  it  helped  to  settle  some  of  the 
best  people  on  the  land.  It  certainly  will  be  a 
wiser  policy  to  grant  a  bonus  for  a  time  in  order 
to  develop "^the  industry,  than  the  method  proposed 
by  some  other  ardent  cotton-grower  advocates — 
namely,  a  prohibitive  tariff  against  importea  manu- 
factured cotton  goods.  This  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  We  use  cotton  so  very  largely  in  this  serai- 
tropical  country,  that  people  would  be  taxed  to  a 
point  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  It  is  one 
thing  for  the  members  of  a  community  to  give  every 
facility  and  assistance  in  order  that  a  huge  industry 
may  be  built  up,  but  seeing  that  it  would  take  years 
to  develop  the  industry,  it  would  be  an  iniquity  to 
tax  the  people  of  Australia  to  the  extent  that  a 
prohibitive  tariff  against  cotton  goods  would  impose. 
It  is  one  thing  for  the  members  of  a  family  to  help 
a  brother  build  up  a  business ;  but  it  is  quite  an- 
other to  have  him  on  their  hands  as  an  endless 
expense.  Precisely  the  same  argument  applies  to 
the  Iron  Bonus  Bill.  Nothing  can  be  urged  against 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  a  community  to  assist 
in  developing  an  industry  which  would  so  greatly 
assist  Australia.  But  a  liberal  allowance  for  a  few 
years  until  it  had  got  upon  its  feet  is  a  vastly  dif- 
ferent thing  to  inaugurating  a  prohibitive  protection 
which  would  ha\e  the  effect  of  imposing  a  heavy  tax 
in  perpetuity  long  after  the  necessity  for  assistance 
had  vanished. 


The  action  of  the  New  Zealand 
Tlie  Salaries  of  Government  in  attempting  to  raise 
Educationists.  State  Schcxvl  teachers'  salaries,  and 
to  provide  a  Superannuation 
Scheme,  is  an  example  w^hich  may  well  be  kept 
in  mind  by  all  Australian  Education  Depart- 
ments. It  has  been  the  custom  too  greatly 
to  cut  dow-n  Education  grants,  although  the  de- 
mands upon  a  teachers'  powers  are  being  in- 
creased every  day.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  no 
country  can  afford  to  be  niggardly  over,  it  is  edu- 
cation. Under  the  present  system  adopted  by  some 
of  the  States,  there  is  very  little  attraction  for  the 
best  men  and  women  of  the  community.  Money 
spent  in  education  will  be  returned  to  a  country  a 
thousand  fold,  and  it  may  be  well  hoped  that  the 
New  Zealand  Government  will  be  successful  in  its 
design,  and  that  its  good  example  will  be  followed 
all   over  Australia. 


Considering    that    so    many    people 

Penalising  the       fail   to   record   their   votes   at   both 

Non-Voter.  the    State    and    Federal    elections, 

more  than  one  prominent  politician 

has  expressed  the  view  that  people  ought  to  be  com- 
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Count    Sergius    Witte.  Baron  Kosen. 

(Russian.) 


Baron  Komura.  Mr.    Takaliira. 

iJapanese.) 


THE    PEACE    PLENIPOTENTIARIES. 


pelled  to  vote.  Strange  it  is  that  the  very  thing  that 
people  in  Russia  are  willing  to  sell  their  lives  for  to 
gain,  is  so  little  thought  of  in  a  democratic  com- 
munity where  every  man  has  a  vote,  that  probably 
little  more  than  half  of  them  exercise  it.  As  a  conse- 
quence, of  course,  government  may  be  very  much 
by  the  minority.  True,  the  majority  that  refuse  to 
vote  pays  the  penalty  in  one  way,  for  their  desires 
for  reform  are  not  carried  out ;  but  the  duty  is  such 
a  lofty  one  that  it  does  seem  as  if  interest  should  be 
stimulated  by  some  kind  of  penalty  being  attached 
to  the  non-recording  of  a  vote.  Probably  if  anyone 
who  refuses  to  record  his  vote  were  deprived  of  it 
for  the  succeeding  election,  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  inducing  most  of  the  electors  to  exercise  their 
privileges,  and  perform  their  duties.  At  any  rate, 
we  commend  the  suggestion  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested as  a  reasonable  and  a  probably  effective 
one. 


Mr.     Carruthers,     the    New     South 
^''caou'aT^'       ^^^^^  Premier,   is  determined  that 
Dispute.  ^^  ^^''^  "*^'-  accept  the  Federal  Par- 

liament's decision  concerning  the 
capital  site,  without  exhausting  all  his  resources. 
He  has,  therefore,  requested  Mr.  Deakin  to  commit 
some  overt  act,  such  as  driving  a  surve}^  peg  on 
the  Dalgety  site,  so  ^ that  the  New  South  Wales 
Government  may  proceed  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  a  case  may  be  established  for  a 
friendly  contest  before  the  High  Court.     Of  course 


it  does  not  say  that  the  Federal  Parliament  will  be 
willing  to  accept  the  decision,  but  it  would,  at  any 
rate,  clear  away  some  of  the  difficulty.  States, 
other  than  New  South  Wales,  cannot  make  out 
where  the  New  South  Wales  difficulty  comes  in. 
It  is  only  putting  off  for  a  great  many  years  the 
settlement  of  the  question,  and  it  is  hardly  likely 
that,  with  a  constitution  of  the  House  anything 
like  it  has  at  present,  any  other  decision  will  be 
come  to.  However,  there  is  everything  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  referring  the  matter  to  a  friendly  dis- 
cussion, and  the  suggestion  is  to  be  commended. 


Peace ! 


A  thrill  of  satisfaction  ran  through- 
the  whole  community  when  news  of 
the  successful  consummation  of  the 
Peace  negotiations  arrived.  It  is- 
looked  upon  as  a  triumph  for  Arbitration,  and  as  a 
prelude  to  the  speedy  settlement  of  all  international 
disputes  by  that  righteous  means.  The  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war  would  have  been  a  menace  to  the 
best  interests  of  humanity  everywhere,  and  everyone 
will  be  thankful  that  one  of  the  most  frightful' 
struggles  in  history  is  ended.  We  reproduce  photo- 
graphs of  the  Russian  and  Japanese  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, who  carried  the  negotiations  through.  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  handshake  which  con- 
cluded the  negotiations  may  be  an  earnest  of  an  en- 
during friendship  between  the  two  nations,  who  are 
destined  to  live  as  neighbours,  and  whose  interests 
in  the  East  are  in  common. 
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At  Long  Last. 


London,  Augxist  ist,  1905. 

"  When  the  dissolution  comes," 
said  Mr.  Balfour,  "  it  will  come  as 
a  thief  in  the  night " — a  thief  who, 
it  may  be  added,  is  long  overdue. 
If  Ministers  were  to  admit  that  the  General  Election 
M^ould  take  place  in  October  or  November,  the  cam- 
paign would  commence  as  soon  as  the  Session 
closed.  Therefore  we  have  official  notification  in 
inspired  organs  that  Ministers  will  not  dissolve  this 
autumn.  Nous  verrons !  But  Ministers  nevertheless 
may  dissolve.  They  ought  to  be  made  to  dissolve. 
If  there  had  been  more  effective  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Irish  and  the  Liberals,  the  Government 
might  have  been  turned  out  more  than  once  this 
Session.  But  when  the  Liberals  were  in  force  the 
Irish  were  away.  When  the  Irish  turned  up  the 
Liberals  were  weak.  When,  as  in  the  vote  on  the 
Irish  Land  Commission,  both  mustered  in  force,  the 
Government  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  four.  It 
was  a  small  majority,  but  sufficient.  Mr.  Balfour, 
however,  knows  too  well  what  would  be  the  result 
of  an  appeal  to  the  country  to  give  the  signal  for  a 
General  Election  until  the  last  moment.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  believed  to  desire  a  dissolution  this 
autumn.  Mr.  Balfour's  own  Cabinet  is  divided. 
And,  curiously  enough,  the  one  plea  they  make  for 
hanging  on  ought  to  be  the  most  potent  argument 
in  favour  of  an  immediate  dissolution. 


According  to  their  own  supporters, 

The  Ministers  are  on  the  verge  of  sign- 

Treatv  ^^^  ^  defensive  Treaty  with  Japan, 

which  binds  us  for  ten  years  to  de- 
fend against  all  comers,  Japan,  in  return,  binding 
herself  to  send  an  army  to  India  if  Afghanistan 
should  be  threatened  by  Russia.  If  there  be  any 
reality  in  our  claim  to  be  a  self-governing  nation, 
the  constituencies  ought  to  be  consulted  before  we 
are  saddled  by  so  onerous  an  addition  to  our  Im- 
perial burdens.  But  everyone  declares  that  this 
Ministry,  which  knows  that  it  is  in  a  minority  in 
the  country,  intends  to  sign  the  new  Japanese 
Treaty  before  it  leaves  office,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  tying  the  hands  of  its  successors,  and  of  de- 
priving the  electors  on  the  very  eve  of  a  General 
Election  of  any  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
views  on  this  matter.  The  new  Japanese  Treaty 
may  be  as  wise  as  I  deem  it  to  be  unwise,  but  still 
it-is  not  a  treaty  which  a  moribund  Ministry  should 
thrust  without  discussion  upon  the  nation.  The 
Ministry  has  no  moral  authority  to  negotiate  in  the 
name  of  the  British  people,  and  it  is  monstrous  that 
they  should  usurp  the  rights  to  revolutionise  our 
traditional  policy  and  commit  us  to  a  new  and  un- 
heard of  military  and  naval  alliance  with  Japan,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  electorate  is  eagerly 
""  waiting  its  chance  to  hurl  them  from  office," 


Westminster   Gazette^ 

The  Pigmies'  Prayer. 

THE  PIGMIES:  "Oh,  please,  don't  fall!  It'll  make  such  a 
dreadful  mess  for  us  if  you  do!  In  the  cause  ol:  our  conn 
try,    dear  Arthur,   let  us  all   stick  on   a  little  longer." 

jhe  The  anti-German  ;  tom-tom  is  being 

Channel  Fleet     beaten  once  more,   and  it  will   not 
in  the  be    the    fault    of    our    Daily    Mail 

Baltic.  ^^^  other  staider  organs  of  public 

opinion  if  we  are  not  involved  in  war  with  Germany 
before  Christmas.  There  are  a  certain  quantum  of 
lunatics  in  Germany,  and  the  lunatic  journalists  of 
our  own  favoured  land  are  never  at  a  loss  to  find, 
in  the  utterances  of  their  German  brothers,  adequate 
excuse  for  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter 
against  the  whole  German  people.  For  some  reason 
or  other,  it  appears  that  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
Channel  Fleet  shall  cruise  in  the  Baltic.  The  Chan- 
nel Fleet  ought  long  ago  to  have  gone  to  the 
Baltic  if  only  to  visit  Cronstadt  as  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  that  entente  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land which  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  true 
statesmen  in  both  countries.  But  there  is  no  osten- 
sible reason  why  it  should  go  to  the  Baltic  just  now. 
The  Germans  not  unnaturally  regard  this  naval 
promenade  as  a  reminder  that  the  naval  power  of 
England  is  as  preponderant  upon  the  Baltic  as  upon 
every  other  sea.  An  injudicious  journalist  in  Berlin 
having  remarked  that  the  Baltic  States  ought  to  de- 
clare the  Baltic  a  mare  claiisum  to  all  warships  but 
their  own,  our  own  madcaps  instantly  take  up  the 
challenge  and  vow  that  we  shall  in  that  case  shut 
the  Germans  out  of  the  Channel. 

We  have  a  right  to  sail  the  Baltic 

Why  This  Mail        Sea,   but    why     are    we    exercising 

fist?  that    right    just    now?      Why    this 

shaking  of  the  mailed  fist  of  John 

Bull    under   the   nose   of    our   excitable    friend    the 
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Kaiser?  We  are  told  that  It  is  intended  to  give  the 
Kaiser  a  hint  that  England  intends  to  see  to  it  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  union  between  Norway  and 
Sweden  is  not  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  either 
Germany  or  by  Russia.  The  Kaiser  created  a  world- 
wide sensation  last  month  by  inviting  the  Tsar  to 
meet  him  while  he  was  cruising  in  his  yacht  in  Fin- 
nish waters.  No  one  knows  what  the  Emperors 
talked  about.  Therefore  the  rumour  is  set  about 
that  the  Kaiser  proposed  a  Scandinavian  union, 
under  German  protection,  offering  to  buy  Russia's 
support  by  giving  her  an  ice-free  port  in  Norway. 
It  is  not  clear  who  invented  this  precious  story. 
But  as  any  stick  will  do  with  which  to  beat  a  dog, 
so  any  cock-and-bull  story  is  sufficient  to  discredit 
Germany,  to  inflame  popular  fury  against  our  Ger- 
man kinsfolk,  and  to  incite  to  war.  It  is  the  devil's 
own  work,  this  anti-German  propaganda,  and  the 
foul  fiend's  imps  work  with  a  zeal  that  puts  us  all 
to  shame.  Note  also  that  after  the  creation  of  a 
great  naval  base  at  Rosyth  had  been  dropped,  it 
has  suddenly  been  revived,  and  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  money  are  to  be  borrowed  to  be  squan- 
dered on  this  North  Sea  fortress  against  Germany. 

_  It  was  entirely  due  to  the  alarm  of 

AboSr""  '^  sudden  British  descent  on  the 
Morocco.  German  Fleet  which  led  the  Ger- 
man Government  to  create  the 
Moroccan  question.  Englishmen  are  so  little  used 
to  the  embarrassing  entanglements  entailed  by  al- 
liances that  they  find  it  difficult  to  realise  the  con- 
nection between  the  internal  government  of  Morocco 
and  the  menaces  of  Mr.  Lee  and  Admiral  Fitz- 
gerald. The  connection,  however,  is  plain  enough. 
We  have  established  an  entente  with  France.  France 
is  informally  our  ally.  Germany  cannot  .strike  at  us 
owing  to  our  preponderant  sea  power.  But  if  we 
strike  at  her  she  will  take  it  out  of  our  ally.  Hence 
the  moment  the  Germans  got  it  into  their  heads  that 
we  were  really  meditating  a  piratical  seizure  of  their 
fleet,  they  revived  the  Moroccan  question,  knowing 
that  they  could  thereby  at  any  moment  find  a  casus 
belli  with  France.  They  had  only  the  previous  year 
ostentatiously  declared  they  did  not  consider  the 
Anglo-French  agreement  in  any  way  detrimental  to 
German  interests.  But  when  it  seemed  to  them 
that  they  might  receive  at  any  moment  a  blow  from 
the  British  Navy,  they  cons'dered  it  indispensable 
to  insure  themselves  against  such  an  attack  by  mak- 
ing ready  to  take  it  out  of  England's  ally.  Hence 
the  proposal  for  a  Conference  on  Morocco— a  pro- 
posal which  we  promptly  rejected,  but  which  France 
was  constrained  to  accept.  Thereupon  we  followed 
suit.  The  Conference  is  to  be  held  ;  but  as  long  as 
Mr.  Balfour  is  in  office  the  question  will  be  kept 
open  ;  for  with  the  British  Jingo  in  command,  Ger- 
many deems  it  necessary  to  treat  France  as  a  hostage 
for  our  good  behaviour. 


An 


The     conference     as     to     Morocco 


,  ^      "  ,      ,      enables  us  to  raise  a  question  which, 
International        •   ,  ^,       ,       ,,    ,  u^     .       u  • 

Pact.  rightly     handled,     ought     to     bring 

about  international  peace.  Has  not 
the  time  fully  come  when  every  Power  should  be 
asked  to  become  parties  to  a  great  international 
pact,  whereby  each  and  all  should  jointly  and  sever- 
ally undertake  to  uphold  the  principle  that  no  fur 
ther  restrictions  in  the  shape  of  preferential  tariffs 
shall  be  imposed  upon  the  imports  into  any  terri- 
tory not  at  the  present  moment  under  European  or 
Japanese  flag?  Such  a  compact  would  deprive  th<' 
land-grabbing  Powers  of  the  chief  motive  for  an- 
nexation. If  in  future  no  annexation,  occupation, 
or  protectorate  of  any  land  not  now  in  European 
occupation  would  be  recognised,  unless  such  territory 
were  open  to  the  trade  of  all  other  nations  on  the 
same  terms  as  to  the  trade  of  the  annexing  power, 
we  should  hear  very  little  of  the  imperious  necessity 
for  expansion.  It  would  be  too  much  to  ask  Ger- 
many to  grant  an  open  door  in  Shantung  or  the 
United  States  in  Manila.  It  is  no  use  locking  the 
stable  door  after  the  steed  is  stolen.  But  now  that 
the  principle  of  the  open  door  is  insisted  upon  in 
Morocco  and  in  China,  what  reason  is  there  for  not 
making  the  principle  universal  and  securing  it  by  an 
international  pact? 

Despite    the    alarm    occasioned    by 

,^*L®      .      the    inconceivable    folly    of    some 
Anglo-rrencn      t:>. ,:_u   _..ui:„:„».„  ,..i — ^  .,**,^-o.,^^e 


Entente. 


English  publicists  whose  utterances 
created  the  widespread  impression 
that  the  entente  was  intended  to  facilitate  a  war  with 
Germany,  the  feeling  in  favour  of  friendly  relations 
between  Britain  and  France  deepens  daily.  M. 
Delcasse,  who  is  credited  with  having  dreamed 
dreams  of  an  Anglo-French  defensive  alliance,  has 
disappeared.  M.  Deroulede,  who  has  come  back 
from  exile,  is  effusive  in  praise  of  the  entente,  chiefly, 
of  course,  because  he  hates  Germany  even  worse 
than  he  dislikes  England.  At  Brest  the  British 
Navy  has  been  magnificently  entertained  by  the 
French  authorities,  both  national  and  local,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  naval  picnic  was  intended 
to  be  an  advertisement  to  all  whom  it  might  concern 
that  the  Western  Powers  were  one.  Meanwhile 
picnics  of  a  less  menacing  order  increase  and  mul- 
tiply. The  Municipal  fathers  of  Paris  are  coming 
over  in  a  body  to  visit  London  this  autumn.  This 
is  well.  But  it  is  .scandalous  that  we  have  no  appro- 
priation for  the  entertainment  of  these  distinofui.shed 
guests.  If  they  were  princes,  the  Royal  Civil  List 
would  bear  the  charge  of  the  national  hospitality. 
The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  democracies  of 
the  world  will  make  national  provision  for  national 
hospitality.  The  cost  of  an  ironclad  a  year  would 
enable  us  to  entertain  all  distinguished  visitors  and 
representative  foreigners  in  princely  style,  and  the 
gain  resulting  to  internntional  peace  and  fraternity 
would  be  worth  many  ironclads. 
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Peace,    • 
What  Then? 


Peace  made  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  the  vital  question  at  once 
arises,  is  Russia  going  to  accept 
her  defeat  as  a  providential  man- 
date to  cease  from  Imperial  extension,  or  is 
she  going  into  training  to^challenge  conclusions  with 
her  conqueror?  The  whole  course  of  the  history  of 
this  century  will  be  affected  by  her  decision.  If  the 
usual  precedent  is  followed,  Russia  Mill  at  once  set 
about  rebuilding  her  navy,  replenishing  her  arsenals, 
and  adding  to  the  burdens  of  unsuccessful  war  the 
hardly  less  onerous  load  of  the  armed  peace.  But 
what  is  to  be  hoped  for  is  that  the  Tsar  will  recog- 
nise the  defeat  as  an  intimation  that  the  true  path 
of  Russia's  greatness  lies  elsewhere  than  in  the 
extremity  of  Asia  and  on  the  seas  which  she  can 
never  hope  to  command.  If  so,  he  has  a  splendid 
opportunity  of  reviewing  his  famous  standstill  pro- 
position at  a  new  Hague  Conference,  and  this  time 
he  could  appeal  with  much  greater  hope  of  success. 
For  he  could  set  the  example  of  disarmament.  It 
is  the  wise  who  make  a  virtue  of  necessity;  and  the 
British  Government  would  be  well  advised  if  it  were 
to  give  every  possible  support  to  any  such  motion 
on  the  part  of  the  Tsar.     Russia's  immediate  interest 


lies  in  raising  the  capital  needed  for  her  internal 
development.  If  the  Tsar  and  his  advisers  were 
publicly  to  declare  that,  say  for  thirty  years,  they 
intended  to  abstain  from  extending  their  frontier's 
or  increasing  their  fleet,  they  could  reduce  their  army 
and  increase  their  power  at  one  and  the  same  stroke. 
And  our  true  policy,  alike  as  an  Asiatic  Empire  and 
as  a  European  Power,  is  to  facilitate  such  a  de- 
cision by  all  the  means  at  our  disposal. 

The    Zemstvo    Parliament    met    in 

The  _         Moscow     last     month,     and,     after 

Bussia'"        passing  various  resolutions,  decided 

to  undertake  a  propaganda  among 
the  people  in  favour  of  thoroughgoing  reform  or 
revolution  of  the  system  of  Government.  They  are 
all  for  a  representative  Chamber  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.  The  Russian  pedple  appear  to  be  work- 
ing out  their  own  salvation.  The  Tsar  is  much 
criticised  for  his  weakness  and  indecision.  But  in 
a  country  of  earthquakes  it  is  not  well  to  build 
houses  of  stone.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the 
present  revolutionary  situation  in  Russia,  a  Nicholas 
the  Second  may  be  a  much  more  useful  Tsar  than 
either   a   Nicholas   the   First   or   an   Alexander   the 
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The   King  and   the  Votuntecps.    A  Chat  with   Lord   Cheylesmore   at   Bisley. 


IBotrden  Brot. 


Third.  If  once  it  be  granted  that  Russia  is  evolv- 
ing a  Constitution,  she  had  much  better  have  a 
Tsar  without  too  resolute  a  will  of  his  own.  No 
doubt  if  Peter  the  Great  were  to  come  to  life  again 
he  might  impose  a  Parliament  upon  Russia  by  his 
own  imperious  will.  But  Parliamentary  institutions 
are  more  likely  to  flourish  if  they  spring  up  from 
below  than  if  they  are  imposed  from  above.  Be- 
sides, the  founding  of  Parliaments  is  usually  the  last 
thing  a  really  strong  and  capable  autocrat  would 
€ver  undertake. 

T    iKu      D  When    the    Liberals    left    office    in 

all  ""**  '^95'  ^^^  Military  expenditur<-- 
Ibls  Waste?  excluding,  the  Navy — was  under 
;^i 9,000,000.  The  estimates  of  the 
Unionist  Government  for  1898-9  were  ^19,920,550. 
Last  year  it  was  estimated  officially  at  ;^37,6 19.489. 
According  to  General  Sir  A.  Turner  the  real  amount 
exi>ended  on  the  Army  was  ^^46, 430, 488.  Even  if 
we  take  the  smaller  sum,  this  shows  that  the  Union- 
ists are  now  sf)ending  ;^i  8,000,000  more  pt^r  annum 
on  the  Army  than  sufficed' to  keep  up  the  honour  of 
the  flag  and  the  safety  of  the  Empire  under  Lord 
Rosebery.  Have  we  got  the  value  for  our  money  ? 
The  answer  to  this  was  supplied  last  month  by  Lord 


Roberts,  the  one  soldier  in  the  country  whose  au- 
thority is  recognised  by  everybody.  Speaking  from 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  loth,  the 
Field  Marshal,  late  Commander-in-Chief,  whose 
opinion  is  estimated  by  the  Government  as  worth 
^^5000  a  year,  made  this  astounding  statement :  — 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  our  armed  forces 
as  a  bodi'  are  as  absolutely  unfitted  and  imprepored  for 
war  afl  they  were  in  1899-1900. 

So  it  comes  to  this.  So  far  from  having  increased 
value  from  increased  military  exj)enditure,  the  more 
we  spend  the  less  we  have.  An  increase  of 
;^i  8,000,000  per  annum — possibly,  if  General  Turner 
l>e  right,  of  ;^27,ooo,ooo  per  annum — has  not  only 
not  increased  our  efficiency,  but  left  us  exactly  in 
the  same  old  unprepared  state  of  inefficiency.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  save  our  money  instead  of  pouring 
it  into  this  military  sieve? 

Mr.    Arnold-Foster   made    the    best 
"^^*  a*n*  ^"*     answer  he  could  to  Lord  Roberts' 
Army  After  All?  '^ar"ri'"g    indictment.     But    no  .one 
pays   any   attention  to   Mr.   Arnold- 
Foster,  whereas  Lord  Roberts  is  a  man  to  whom 
everyone  listens.     There  are  some  authorities  who 
maintain,    with    the    Saturday    Review,    that    Lprd 
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Roberts  understand  the  facts.  The  Saturday  Review 
declares  roundly  that  the  Army  of  to-day  is  infiinitely 
more  unfitted  for  war  than  it  was  in  1899.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  of  what  we  get  in  exchange  for  an- 
Army  expenditure  larger  than  that  of  the  German 
Empire  is  from  the  trenchant  pen  of  Dr.  Miller 
Maguire :  — 

For  this  sum  we  were  provided  with  the  most  inefficient 
military  machine  conceivable,  without  guns,  and  discon- 
tented to  a  degree.  Officers  and  men  complained  that  their 
careers  were  being  wasted;  not  60,000  men  were  fit  to  take 
the  field,  and  the  armament  and  equipment  were  in  no 
respect  equal  to  that  of  any  second-rate  Power.  Not  one 
man  from  General  to  Lance-Corporal  had  the  least  con- 
fidence in  his  political  emv)loyers.  The  pergonnel  of  the 
Regular  Army,  Home  and  Colonial,  was  197.389  Of  these 
a  large  percentage  were  so  •  immature  as  to  be  unfit  for 
manoeuvres  in  Essex,  and  12  per  cent,  were  imprisoned 
or  had  deserted.  We  had  not  200  guns  fit  for  service;  many 
or  our  batteries  were  supplied  with  guns  which  were  quite 
useless  and  had  been  through  the  South  African  War.  We 
had  not  enough  waggons  fit  to  take  the  field  for  the  require- 
ments of  two  army  corps.  Our  Yeomanry,  Militia  and 
volunteers  did  not  cost  us  £4,000,000,  in  other  words,  we  e 
the  cheapest  force  per  head  in  the  world,  and  yet  they 
were  disgracefully  nenrlected  and  snubbel,  and,  indeed,  be- 
looled.  The  Retired  Pay  and  Pension  L^st  came  to  about 
£3,000,000,  one-half  of  which  was  wasted.  Military  Education 
cost  £134,500,  and  the  War  Office  itself  cost  £331,500. 

Yet  the  Government  responsible  for  this  scandalous 
waste  of  public  money  has  the  effrontery  to  pretend 
that  its  maintenance  in  office  is  indispensable  for  the 
safety  of  the  Empire  1 

_..,..  It   is   understood    that    Sir    Edward 

and*'"  ^^^y  ^'^'  ^  *^^  Secretary  of  State 

the  Army.  '^^^  ^^^  ^^  t^^  incoming  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
is  devoting  all  his  spare  time  to  the  consideration  of 
the  policy  which  the  Liberals  will  pursue  in  relation 
to  the  Army.  Sir  Robert  Reid,  who  w411  occupy  the 
Woolsack  in  succession  to  Lord  Halsburv,  definitely 
rejects  the  Balfourian  theory  of  basing  the  wHole  of 
our  military'  system  on  the  assumption  that  we  must 
have  100,000  trained  troops  ready  to  throw-  into 
Afghanistan.  To  undertake  such  responsibilities 
w-ould,  he  clearly  points  out;,  be  fatal  to  the  Empire. 
The  true  alternative  Liberal  policy  is  to  seize  the 
present  opportunity  in  order  to  conclude  an  arrange- 
ment with  Russia  which  will  relieve  us  from  any 
rvecessity  for  wasting  our  substance  in  preparing  for 
the  defence  of  Western  Afghanistan.  Xo  one  dreams 
of  defending  Canada  against  the  United  States  be- 
cause, as  its  defence  is  impossible,  we  take  good  care 
to  be  on  such  good  relations  with  the  United  States 
as  to  render  the  need  for  such  a  defence  unthink- 
able. As  we  are  to  the  Americans  with  regard  to 
Canada  we  could  easily  be  to  the  Russians  in  regard 
to  Southern  Asia,  But  in  that  case  we  need  to  be 
done  once  for  all  with  the  persistent  suicidal  policy 
of  pin-pricks  and  nagging.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
sav  that  the  Russians  will  not  keep  their  word.  We 
have  not  kept  our  word  in  Egypt,  and  but  for  Mr. 
Brodrick  we  should  have  broken  it  in  Thibet.  But 
Russia  has  loyallv  kept  the  agreement  of  1885  about 
the  Afghan  frontier,  and  if  we  act  straight  with  her 
she  will  do  the  same  with  us.  , 


If  anything  is  to  be  done  towards 
The  Indispensable  the  reduction  of  our  swollen  esti- 
Slne  Qua  Nob.  mates,  or  for  the  re-establishment 
of  sanity  in  our  Administration,  it 
is  indispensable  that  the  present  Government  should 
be  sent  packing,  and  not  only  sent  packing,  but  sent 
packing  by  a  majority  w"hich  will  convince  foreign 
nations  that  the  British  people  are  heartily  disgusted 
with  the  policy  of  blood  and  thunder  under  which 
they  have  groaned  for  the  last  seven  years.  It  is  a 
-Startling  commentar\  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
pre.sent  Government  to  know  that,  despite  all  their 
pacific  professions,  so  deep-rooted  is  the  conviction 
of  the  harum-scarum  character  of  British  Jingoism, 
that  in  Berlin  this  spring  it  was  seriously  regarded  as 
quite  on  the  carcls  that  Mr.  Balfour  would  trump  up 
some  pretext  in  order  to  make  a  sudden  dash  at  the 
German  Fleet,  with  or  without  a  preliminary  declara- 
tion of  war.  For  this  we  have  to  thank  the 
Germanophobe  junta,  the  indiscretion  of  Mr.  Lee, 
the  folly  of  Admiral  Fitzgerald,  and  the  criminal 
recklessness  of  our  responsible  press.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  Lord  Lansdowne  never  ^entertained  for  a 
single  moment  the  crazy  idea  of  repeating  Copen- 
hagen at  Kiel.  But  that  the  most  influential  Ger- 
mans believed  that  this  was  the  intention  of  the  Bri- 
tish Jingo  is  certain  ;  and  what  is  equally  certain  is 
that  in  Paris  the  same  conviction  was  very  wide- 
spread, and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  generjtl 
misgiving  as  to  whether  the  Anglo-French  entente 
might  not  be  a  mere  blind,  employed  to  mask  the 
designs  of  the  criminal  lunatics  who  desired  war. 


The  Volunteers. 


The  distrust  and  dissatisfaction 
occasioned  by  the  way  in  which  the 
Goverament  is  dealing  with  the 
Volunteers  would  have  resulted  in 
their  defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons  if  only  the 
Irish  members  had  attended  in  full  force.  As  it 
was,  they  were  saved  bv  the  skin  of  their  teeth, 
their  majority  falling  as  low  as  26.  Although  Mr. 
Arnold-Foster  has  personally  always  been  a  Volun- 
teer, and  he  still  protests  that  he  loves  them  as  his 
own  soul,  he  has  succeeded  in  convincing  the  nation 
and  the  Volunteers  that  he  is  bent  upon  transforming 
them  from  a  citizen  army  existing  for  home  defence 
into  a  potential  force  for  foreign  service.  Hence  the 
hostile  debate  and  the  narrow  division  of  July  I'^th. 
Upon  this  question  also  the  LiberaLs  will  do  well  to 
make  up  their  minds,  and  that  quickly.  So  far  as  we 
can  see,  the  trend  of  Liberal  opinion  in  the  country 
is  directly  opposed  to  that  now  in  favour  at  the  War 
Office.  For  the  sake  of  improving  the  physique  of 
the  country  and  of  rendering  unnecessary  the  main- 
tenance of  an  armv  co.sting  ;^o,ooo,ooo  a  year, 
Liberals  Avould  be  glad  to  see  every  able-bodied  man 
and  Woman  offered  opportunities  to  drill  and  shoot. 
They  will  oppose  compulsory  drill  and  shooting  in 
the  schools,  but  they  will  facilitate  and  encourage 
and  do  their  utmost  to  make,  efficient  the  Volunteer 
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The  Sirton-Rawson   Ainahiplin   Full   Flight. 

An  experimental  ascent  was  made  from  the  Alexandra 
Palace  on  July  22nd.  The  aeronauts  had  a  narrow  escape, 
for,  on  reachins  the  around  at  Havering,  near  Romford, 
the  machine  went  to  pieces. 

spirit.  It  would  do  wonders  for  the  physique  of  the 
nation  if  every  young  man  and  woman  had  the  offer 
of  a  fortnight  under  canvas  every  summer,  subject 
to  the  understanding  that  they  underwent  vigorous 
physical  exercise.  If  that  were  done,  and  the  Militia 
called  out  in  winter,  when  the  unemployed  are  most 
clamant,  we  should  have  satisfied  the  general  senti- 
ment of  our  people. 

Ru.s.sia  was  far  ahead  of  Englana 
Woman  s  \^  recognising  the  right  of  women 
uffraqe  in        .  ^  ^  j    ^ 

Russia  '^"'"    property,    and    to    enjoy    a 

first-class  education.  If  our  Liberal 
friends  do  not  hurry  up,  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  Russia  were  to  get  ahead  of  us  in  establishment 
at  woman's  suffrage.  Read  the  following  extract 
From  the  admirable  letter  by  M.  Gaston  Leroux, 
ivritten  at  St.  Petersburg  on  July  nth,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  Le  Matin  of  July  24th.  At  the  close  of  a 
ong  article  describing  the  significance  of  the  con- 
stitutional revolution  engineered  by  the  Zemstvos,  he 
lays :  — 

Someone  put  forward  a  propos'tion  in  favour  of  woman's 
ufrrage.  Almost  all  the  dele-rafes  were  opposed  to  it. 
luddenly    M.    Stchepkiiie.    a    member    of    the    Moscow    Muni- 


cipal Council,  and  member  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of 
the  Representatives  of  Towns,  sprang  into  the  tribune.  In 
a  few  burning  phrases  he  described  the  attitude  of  the 
Russian  woman  in  the  present  crisis.  He  dwelt  upon  the  en- 
couragement that  each  of  them  received  in  their  own  home, 
from  the  mother,  from  the  wife,  from  the  sister.  And  aa  he 
spoke  of  tlie  true  heroism  which  they  inspired  in  the  hearts 
of  all,  a  thunder  of  applause  drowned  the  voice  of  the 
orator.  "  The  Revolution.  It  will  be  the  work  of  our 
women.  Let  us  interest  them  in  the  business  and  we  shall 
be  invincible."  And  universal  suffrage  extended  to  women 
was  voted  with  unanimity. 

Alas,  as  yet,  the  Liberal  party  here  does  not  seem 
to  have  produced  its  Stchepkine. 

The  astonishing  Mr.  Baifour,  having 
Redistribution  exhausted  all  his  other  subterfuges 
pour  rire.  and  pretexts  for  delaying  the  Dis- 
solution which  will  reduce  the 
Unionist  Party  to  impotence  for  the  next  ten  years, 
last  month  hit  upon  the  ingenious  but  impudent 
expedient  of  bringing  in  a  Redistribution  of  Seats 
Bill  in  the  shape  of  a  Resolution,  the  passing  of 
which  by  the  House  of  Commons  will,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, stave  off  the  dreaded  Dissolution  till  Novem- 
ber, 1906.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  time  the  political 
prestidigitateur  has  over-reached  himself.  His  Re- 
distribution Resolution  pleases  nobody.  It  is  illo- 
gical, inconsistent,  and  miserably  incomplete.  It 
excites  the  Irish  to  fury,  and  creates  no  counter- 
balancing enthusiasm  anywhere.  If  there  is  to  be 
redistribution  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  settled  once  for 
all.  That  is  to  say,  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  the  automatic  redistribution  of  seats  after  every 
decennial  census.  Within  broad  limits,  every  vote 
should  have  the  same  value.  And  when  such  a  re- 
form bill  is  introduced,  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  and  the  establishment 
of  the  principle  of  one  elector  one  vote.  But  it  is 
nonsense  for  the  present  moribund  Parliament  to 
attempt  any  such  a  revolution.  Ministers,  there- 
fore, should  have  left  the  question  alone.  But  Mr. 
Balfour  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  staving  off 
the  inevitable  for  another  eighteen  months,  and  so 
we  have  this  miserable  hotch-potch  of  a  measure 
which,  although  it  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good 
red  herring,  will,  he  calculates,  perpetuate  his  Min- 
isterial existence  for  another  year. 

.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  condescend 

What  Is  Proposed.  ^^  P^^l^'^'^^^^^  concerning  a  measure 
which  is  so  transparent  a  fraud  on 
the  face  of  it.  But  the  following 
are  the  main  outlines  of  the  Resolution.  In  1884 
the  minimum  of  population  to  save  a  borough  from 
extinction  was  put  at  15,000.  The  Resolution  raises 
this  to  18,500.  This  disfranchises  four  English 
boroughs — Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Durham,  Grantham, 
and  Falmouth  ;  three  Irish  boroughs — Galvvay,  Kil- 
kenny and  Newry ;  and  one  each  in  Wales  and 
Scotland.  The  Resolution  further  provides  that  a 
county  or  borough  with  two  members  and  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  75,000  is  to  lose  one  member,  and 
a  county  or  borough  with  more  than  two  members 
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The   King   and   Queen    at    Manchester:    Arriving   at   the   Town   Hall. 


and  a  population  of  less  than  65,000,  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  its  members,  is  to  have  one  member 
less  for  every  complete  65,000  of  the  deficiency. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  deprive  Ireland  of  twenty 
county  seats.  Two  English  boroughs — Ipswich  and 
Bath — and  eight  English  counties — Cornwall,  Devon, 
Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Somerset,  Wilts,  Huntingdon,  and 
Westmoreland — each  lose  one  member.  There  will 
thus  be  thirty-nine  seats  to  distribute,  twenty-three  of 
which  are  taken  from  Ireland.  Of  these,  one  is 
given  to  Belfast,  making  Ireland's  net  loss  twenty- 
two  ;  five  are  given  to  London,  oiie  to  Wales,  five  to 
Scotland-— four  going  to  Glasgow— while  six  will  be 
divided  between  the  counties  of  Durham,  Kent,  Lan- 
caster, Surrey,  and  the  West  Riding.  Fourteen  will 
be  distributed  among  the  following  boroughs  : —Bir- 
mingham,  Bradford,   Bristol,    Croydon,    Leeds,   Lei- 


cester, Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Sheffield, 
and  West  Ham.  Ireland  loses  twenty-two,  instead 
of  thirty  demanded  by  the  Spectator.  England  re- 
ceives seventeen  instead  of  thirty-one  said  to  be  her 
due.  The  fate  of  the  Redistribution  Resolution  was 
sealed  bv  the  decision  of  the  Speaker  that  it  could 
not  be  debated  en  bloc,  but  each  separate  proposition 
must  be  debated,  separately.  Mr.  Balfour  thereupon 
withdrew  his  Resolution,  defiantly  promising  to  re- 
introduce it  as  a  Bill  next  session ! 


Treason 

to 
Ireland. 

Union.     Bv 


The  Irish  members  are  up  in  arms 
against  this  proposal,  and  with  rea- 
son. Ireland  is  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of 
that  Act   Ireland   was   guaranteed    105 


members  in  the  united  Parliament.     Numfricallv  she 
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would  then  have  been  entitled  to  i6o  members,  and 
in  1832,  if  representation  had  been  distributed  ac- 
cording to  population,  she  would  have  had  a  right  to 
200.  But  when  the  principle  of  one  vote  one  value 
told  against  England  it  was  scouted,  and  Ireland 
was  bidden  to  be  content  with  the  105  members  al- 
lotted to  her  by  the  treaty  or  Act  of  Union.  Now, 
however,  as  the  result  of  our  misrule,  over-taxation, 
and  other  causes,  the  Irish  popidation  is  so  reduced 
that  on  numerical  grounds  she  would  only  be  entitled 
to  seventy-five  members.  I'herefore,  exclaims  the 
predominant  partner,  the  time  has  come  for  tearing 
the  Act  of  Union  to  bits  and  enforcing  upon  Ireland 
the  principle  of  numerical  proportion  as  the  basis  of 
representation  which  we  uniforml\  repudiated  so 
long  as  it  did  not  tell  in  our  favour.  This  kind  of 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  partners  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  an  English  law  court.  Why  should 
swindling,  cold-blooded  treason  of  this  stamp  be 
tolerated  in  the  House  of  Commons?  The  Lit)eral 
contention  is  clear.  After  Home  Rule  anything. 
Before  Home  Rule  not  a  single  Irish  seat  shall  be 
taken  away. 

The  King  and  the  Queen  ha\e  been 
Royalty  in  busily  engaged  last  month  paying 
Harness.         those  visits  of  ceremony  which  serve 

as  landmarks  in  local  history.  They 
weiit  to  Sheffield  to  open  the  new  university  build- 
ings, and  to  Manchester  to  inaugurate  a  new  dock. 
This  month  the  King  represents  the  nation  in  the 
reception  accorded  to  the  French  navy  at  Ports- 
mouth. The  King  also  presented  the  prizes  at 
Bisley,  where  Armourer-Sergeant  Comber,  a  teetotal 
stonemason,  was  King's  Prizeman,  and  made  a  little 
speech  urging  the  boys  in  school  to  take  up  rifle 
shooting.  The  benefit  of  these  excursions  which 
bring  the  King  into  touch  with  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men  is  undoubted.  But  how  much  more 
useful  thev  might  be  made  if  the  conventional 
deference  due  from  subject  to  sovereign  could  be  so 
far  relaxed  that  when  the  King  was  on  tour  anyone 
could  talk  to  him,  and  in  case  of  need  contradict 
him  just  as  if  he  were  an  ordinary  man!  If  Ed\\ard 
the  Seventh  were  to  play  Haroun  al  Raschid  he 
would  hear  a  good  deal  of  plain  truth  which  now 
never  reaches  his  ears,  as  to  the  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion with  which  his  present  advisers  are  regarded 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

The  Boer  Leaders  met  at  Pretoria 
The  at    the   beginning    of   July,    but   al- 

af  Pretoria**  though  there  was  much  speaking, 
the  important  question  of  whether 
or  not  they  should  take  part  in  the  bogus  Constitu- 
tion that  has  been  thrust  upon  them  was  left  oi>en. 
Further  details  are  wanting  as  to  the  districts,  and 
there  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  soldiers 
are  to  vote.  On  principle  the  Boers  object  to  the 
military  vote,  but  as  a  matter  of  practical  politics  it 
would  tend   to  their  advantage,    as    the    Tommies 


De  Trunsi-auler.]  [Joluinneslmrg. 

"  Let  our  future  policy  l)e  shaped  under  the  shadow  of  this 
monument.  We  are  all  British  subjects.  Wliy  not  one 
monument  for  Boer  and  Briton?" 

would  almost  to  a  man  vote  with  the  Boers.  The 
Randlord  is  not  popular  in  camp.  It  is  good  news 
to  hear  that  Lord  Selborne  is  seeking  for  a  resi- 
dence in  Pretoria.  He  ought  to  have  his  home  in 
Cape  Town ;  but  if  not  at  Cape  Town,  then  he 
ought  to  be  at  Pretoria,  not,  like  Lord  Milner,  at 
Johannesburg.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Lord  Sel- 
borne is  winning  golden  opinions  among  the  Boers. 
Even  those  Avho  do  not  hesitate  to  call  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain Judas  Iscariot  and  to  denounce  Lord  Milner 
as  a  political  murderer,  are  disposed  to  give  the 
new  High  Commissioner  a  friendly  welcome.  He 
is  not  Lord  Milner,  that  is  his  first  credential.  He 
has  got  a  good  wife,  that  is  his  second.  He  shows 
no  disposition  to  regard  the  High  Commissioner  as 
the  office  boy  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines,  and  he 
has  already  so  far  departed  from  the  Milnerian  pre- 
cedents as  to  talk  civilly  to  leading  Boers,  to  go 
hunting  with  them,  and  even  to  ask  them  for  their 
opinion.  If  this  goes  on  we  shall  have  to  find  some 
other  successor  for  Lord  Curzon,  and  leave  Lord 
Selborne  where  he  is. 
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The  suggestion  that  was  put  forward 
South  amid  a  howl  of  execration  last  year 

Africanders  All.  that  the  Dutch  and  British  African- 
ders should  unite  in  compiling  a 
Golden  Book  of  South  African  Heroism  while  the 
memory  of  the  heroism  of  the  stmggle  was  still 
fresh.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  chief  outcry 
arose  from  the  section  which  had  the  most  to  gain 
by  its  adoption.  To-day  a  more  reasonable  spirit 
seems  to  be  gaining  ground.  The  attempt  to  trick 
the  inhabitants  of  the  late  Republics  out  of  their 
right  to  responsible  government,  under  the  trans- 
parently fraudulently  excuse  of  an  indefinite  post- 
ponement, has  brought  the  liberty-loving  British  of 
the  Transvaal  into  line  w-ith  the  indomitable  Boers 
of  Het  Vblk.  The  cartoonist  of  the  Trausvaaler, 
which  is  published  in  Dutch  and  English,  suggests 
that  monuments  should  be  reared  to  the  memory  of 
all  the  dead  heroes  of  the  war  without  distinction 
of  nationality.  Will  Mr.  Abe  Bailey  let"  such  an  op- 
portunity slip  of  helping  to  Aveld  the  two  races  into 
one? 

Ministers,  bv  the  use  of  the  guillo- 

Th-  »i-..-„  D-ii      tine,   forced   through   their   Bill   for 
The  Aliens  Bill.     ,      '    .        ,,        i-^   ■ 

harassmg    the    shipping    companies 

who  bring  emigrants  to  this 
country.  The  measure  is  a  trumpery  piece  of  un- 
necessar}'  legislation  brought  in  on  false  pretences, 
which  wall  do  no  good  and  may  rlo  a  good  deal  of 
mischief.  Considering  all  that  England  owes  to 
aliens— without  whom  we  would  have  been  a  stodgy, 
stupid  race — it  is  an  ungrateful  return  to  harass  them 
on  their  landing.  The  chief  crime  against  which  it 
is  sought  to  safeguard  this  country  is  poverty.  If  the 
alien  be  never  so  criminal  and  never  so  diseased,  he 
is  welcomed  with  open  .arms  if  only  he  has  sufficient 
means  to  buy  a  second-class  ticket.  If,  however,  he 
be  a  i>oor  man  who  travels  steerage,  against  him  all 
the  enginery  of  this  measure  will  be  brought  to  bear, 
provided  that  he  lands  at  the  scheduled  ports,  and 
provided  also  that  he  can  prove  that  he  is  fleeing 
from  political  or  religious  persecution.  Strange,  al- 
most incredible  though  it^ounds,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fact  that  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
that  Mr.  Balfour  could  be  brought  to  consent  to 
allow  to  the  victim  of  religious  persecution  the 
shelter  which  he  admitted  could  not  be  denied  to  the 
political  refugee.  But  the  Mr.  Balfour  of  these  later 
years  is  so  different  from  the  Mr.  Balfour  of  other 
days  that  the  contrast  suggests  the  inevitable  refer- 


ence to  Dr.  Jek)  11  and  Mr.  Hyde.     Wlien,  oh  !  when 
are  we  to  see  our  Jekyll  Balfour  once  again  ? 

The  Court  Circular  last  month  con- 
ttonour  to  VVhom    tained      an      announcement      which 
""du""*'*        ought    to   set   some   folks    thinking. 
It   was   an   official   notification   that 
the  royal  permission  had  been  given  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
Coote,  of  the  National  Vigilance  Association,  to  ac- 
cept  and  to  wear  the  decoration  of  the   Order  of 
Charles   the   Third,    bestowed   upon   Mr.    Coote   by 
King  Alfonso   of   Spain  in   recognition   of   the   ser- 
vices which  he  has  rendered  humanity  in  connection 
with   the  efforts  made  for  suppressing  the   interna- 
tional       white 
slave      tratific. 
Mr.  Coote  has 
received  some- 
what     similar 
recognition    of 
h  i  s       services 
from    the  Ger- 
man   Kaiser 
and    from    the 
French     Presi- 
dent.    But,  so 
far,  no  one  in 
the  Ministry  or 
in     the    Court 
appears  to  have 
dreamed  of  so 
strange    a    no- 
tion    as     that 
Mr.    W.     A. 
Coote  deserved 
some    recogni- 
tion   from    the 
hands    of    his 
own      Govern- 
ment.   France, 
Germany    and 
Spain     unite 
in    doing    him 
honour.       But 
the  land  of  his 
birth,  and  the  central  seat  of  his  activity,  pays  him  no 
homage.      Verily  to-day,   as  of  old  time,  it  may  be 
said  a  prophet  is  not  without  honour  save  in  his  own 
countrv. 


rhotogra-ph  by']  [i'.   U.   iliUs. 
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Boiling  Spring,   Ferguson   Island,   New  Guinea. 

.*    BRITISH   NEW   GUINEA.     ^ 


By  Senator  the  Hon.   Staniforth  Smith. 


III.-TRIBAL    LAWS,    CUSTOMS   AND   RELIGION    OF    THE   NATIVES 


In  any  t-ndeavour  to  de.srribe  iht-  habits  of  the 
Papuan  the  great  difficulty  is  not  the  paucity  of 
material,  but  its  bewildering  variety.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  tribes  scattere<l  throughout  British  New 
Guinea,  comprising  a  membership  ranging  from  a 
few  dozen  to  a  few  hundred,  each  clan  speaking  a 
different  dialect  and  each  possessing  varying  man- 
ners and  customs.  Any  exhaustive  account  of  these 
would  be  tedious,  and  any  generalisation  necessarily 
inapplicable  to  all  in  many  respects. 

The  Papuan,  like  most  primitive  folk,  is  an  out- 
and-out  individualist  and  a  rigid  conservative.  He 
acquires  all  the  property  he  can — provided  the 
acquisition  does  not  entail  unremitting  toil— and  he 
shares  his  substance  with  no  man.  The  tribal  laws, 
like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  change  not ; 
what  his  ance.stors  did  he  will  do,  and  the  pesti- 
lent reformer  has  almost  as  short  a  shrift  as  the 
agitator  in  the  ancient  city  of  I-ocri. 

The  tribal  law  is  the  law  of  unwritten  custom,  and 
unless  a  taboo  is  broken  or  a  superstition  violated 
each  man  seems  to  be  a  law  unto  himself,  his 
offences  are  w-rongs  to  be  punished  bv  the  individual 
injured,  and  not  crimes  punishable  bv  the  tribe. 


The  chief  exercisifs  little  sway  and — except  in  the 
case  of  a  sorcerer'«iSir  great  fighting. man  -is  merely- 
first  amongst  equals,  and  the  standard  is  not  high- 
No  important  step  is  undertaken  by  the  tribe  until 
the  matter  has  been  discussed  by  the  warriors  and 
old  men,  and  even  then  no  action  is  taken  until  the 
sorcerer  pronounces  the  auguries  favourable,  and 
propitiatory  offerings  have  been  duly  made  to  the 
ancestral  spirits. 

As  the  Papuan  has  reached  the  agricxiltural  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  human  progress,  the  land  ques- 
tion is  naturally  one  of  great  importance.  Each 
native  or  family  owns  and  cultivates  a  plot  of  ground 
in  which  he  grows  various  products,  such  as  yams, 
taro,  sweet  potatoes,  cocoanuts  and  sugar-cane.  It^ 
however,  does  not  always  follow  that  because  one 
individual  owns  the  land  he  also  own>s  the  fruit- 
bearing  trees  upon  it.  These  may  belong  to  someone 
else.  Each  plot  of  land  has  clearly  defined  boun- 
daries, such  as  trees  and  other  landmarks,  and  the 
owner,  though  he  posses.ses  no  parchnient  title,  has, 
a  right  to  the  land  both  by  inheritance  and  tribal 
law,  that  is,  and  should  be,  just  as  indefeasible  as  if 
he  had  a  Crown  grant  or  perpetual  lease. 
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Double  Canoes,  Port  Moresby,  showing  Native-made  Pots. 

In  the  Trobriand  islands,  situated  east  of  the  main 
land,  and  forming  part  of  the  Possession,  the  forms 
of  government  are  much  more  highly  developed  than 
anywhere  else.  The  hereditary  chief  is  a  man  of  so 
much  importance  that  his  subjects  ..dare  not  stand 
upright  in  his  presence,  but  pass  to  and  fro  in  a 
crouching  attitude  or  else  squat  on  the  ground. 

Polygamy,  which  is  apparently  permissive  in  all 
parts  of  British  New  Guinea,  is  more  largely  prac- 
tised in  these  islands  than  elsewhere.  The  number 
pf  wives  is  indicative  of  the  importance  of  the  in- 
dividual, aixl  Tuoro,  the  greatest  chief  in  the  group, 
rejoices  in  the  possession  of  seventeen  wives.  This 
uxorious  and  much-married  gentleman  found  it 
necessary  to  erect  a  separate  house  for  each  wife, 
as  well  as  one  for  himself,  in  order  to  maintain  some 
semblance  of  domestic  harmonv. 


Girl  of  Motu  Tribe,  showing  Tattoo  Marks. 

The  sons  of  the  chief,  who  are  like  the  sands  of 
the  sea  for  multitude,  can  never  succeed  their 
father,  the  heir  apparent  being  the  eldest  son  of  his 
sister.  This  curious  tribal  law  had  its  origin  in  tiie 
obligations  imposed  by  totemism. 

The  ruling  caste  belongs  to  the  pigeon  totem, 
and  no  one  except  a  member  of  that  particular  totem 
can  possibly  aspire  to  chieftainship.  As  no  one  is 
permitted  to  marry  within  the  totem,  and  as  the 
children  of  the  marriage  take  the  totem  of  their 
mother,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sons  of  the  chief  can 
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Native  Police.     Regulars  Wear  Caps;  .Village   Police  do  not. 


never  rule.  The  royal  line  is  therefore  preserved 
through  the  mother,  and  the  nephew  assumes  ttie 
oflSce  held  by  his  uncle. 

The  dress  of  the  Papuan  is  principally  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity.  The  women  wear  a  "  rami  "  from 
waist  to  knee,  and  the  men  a  "  sihi  "  or  perineal 
band  ;  but  there  is  a  spectacular  garb  of  ornamenta- 
tion that  in  some  c-ases  supplements  those  vestments 
that  comply  with  the  proprieties.  Like  the  males 
of  the  feathered  tribe,  the  men  practically  monopo- 
lise all  the  gorgeous  apparel — in  fact,  the  foibles  of 
the  sexes  seem  to  be  reversed,  and  the  vanity  of 
ostentation  shown  by  the  dandy  of  the  Mekeo  and 
other  tribes  far  surpasses  the  caricatures  of  fashion 
seen  in  our  midst.  The  frizzy  hair  is  adorned  with 
flowers  or  an  elaborate  coiffure  of  bird-of-Paradise 
plumes,  and  hi.s  body  often  painted  with  yellow  or 
red  pigments.  He  supplements  the  ear-rings,  neck- 
laces and  bracelets  of  our  society  belle  with  nose- 
rings, armlets  and  anklets.  As  a  wasp-like  waist  is 
de  rigucr  in  foppish  circles,  he  tight-laces  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  present  almost  the  appearance  of  a 
giant  insect,  necessitating  a  mincing  gait  that  has  a 
very  comical  aspect. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  speak  of  the  manners. 


customs  and  superstitions  of  the  New  Guinea  natives 
as  if  their  practices  had  no  counterpart  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  world,  ancient  or  modem.  A  recital 
of  these  will,  however,  readily  recall  to  any  student 
of  history  identical  or  analogous  practices  either  in 
primitive  races  of  antiquity  or  in  contemporary 
savagedom.  This  similarity  of  custom  is  probably 
neither  hereditary  nor  derivative,  but  has  been  spon- 
taneously generated  owing  to  a  similarity  in  environ- 
ment and  a  proportionate  mental  development. 

ANTHROPOPHAGY. 

Cannibalism  was  undoubtedly  carried  on  in  many 
parts  of  the  Possession  prior  to  the  British  occupa- 
tion, and  amongst  the  inland  tribes  is  practised  even 
at  the  present  day.  The  human  flesh  eaters  seem  to 
be  actuated  by  various  motives.  Some  believe  that 
by  eating  certain  portions  of  the  body  they  will 
acquire  the  courage  or  sagacity  of  their  victim.  The 
Miris  of  Northern  India  and  some  races  in  South- 
West  Africa  eat  the  flesh  of  lions,  tigers  and 
leopards  with  the  same  object ;  others  are  actuated 
by  motives  of  hatred  and  contempt ;  some  eat  the 
flesh  of  relatives  from  love  and  affection,  or  to 
honour  the  dead.     A  New  Guinea  lad  was  killed  on 
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one  occasion  and  partly  devoured  by  a  crocodile. 
The  widowed  mother,  sisters  and  other  relatives  ate 
the  part  saved  to  evince  their  love  of  the  deceased. 
Herodotus  mentioned  that  the  Massagetae  and  Isse- 
<lones  ate  their  aged  relatives  "  out  of  compassion." 
Dr.  Flinders  Petrie  cites  instances  of  this  custom 
in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  While  a  considerable 
number  of  Papuans  practise  this  abominable  custom 
with  varying  motives — some  for  purely  gastronomic 
reasons — a  great  many  tribes  look  upon  cannibalism 
with  loathing  and  disgust/  Some  of  these  are,  how- 
ever, head-hunters,  and  the  piles  of  skulls  seen  in 
their  houses  have  led  travellers  to  erroneously  con- 
clude that  they  were  trophies  of  the  feast  rather  than 
the  foray. 

KELIGION. 

It  has  been  erroneously  stated  bv  some  writers 
that  the  Papuan  has  no  religious  beliefs,  or,  at 
best,  practices  a  vague  demonolatry.  His  religion, 
crude  and  elementary  as  it  is,  is  nevertheless  a  real 
and  living  force,  that  plays  no  unimportant  part  in 
moulding  the  character  and  customs  of  the  people, 
albeit  one  that  debases  rather  than  elevates  its 
votaries.  According  to  one  school  of  religious 
thinkers,  the  genesis  of  all  psychical  philosophy  has 
arisen  in  primitive  man's  fear  of  the  great  and  mys- 
terious natural  forces  that  surround  and  envelop  him 


in  their  relentless  grasp;  while  another  school, 
headed  by  Herbert  Spencer,  contend  that  the  pro- 
toplasm of  heathen  beliefs  is  to  be  found  in  corpse- 
worship — the  continued  sentient  existence  of  the 
body  after  death  from  which  has  evolved  the  an- 
cestor, ghost  and  spirit  worship. 

However  this  may  be  so  far  as  general  principles 
are  concerned,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Papuan 
cult  belongs  to  the  latter  category. 

His  religion,  like  that  of  many  primitive  races, 
is  ghost  worship  and  shamanism,  a  system  of  wor- 
ship that  has  been  traced  back  by  Professor  Sayce 
to  the  ancient  Accads,  a  pre-semitic  race  of  Meso- 
potamia, and  a  system  that  is  practised  to-day  by 
the  Ural-Altaic  races  of  Northern  Asia. 

The  belief  of  the  Papuan  is  based  on  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Life  of  the  Dead — one  of  the  most 
fundamental  and  persistent  creeds  of  the  human 
race. 

The  spirits  of  the  dead  constitute  the  Papuan 
Pantheon,  though  the  origin  of  the  spirits  he  sup- 
plicates or  propitiates  may  be  unknown  to  the  pre- 
sent generation  except  by  legend.  ITie  spirit  of  nis 
ancestors  will,  he  believes,  shield  him  from  injury 
by  other  spirits,  and  their  protection  is  invoked  in 
every  important  undertaking — in  the  building  of  a 
hut,  in  a  trading  or  raiding  expedition,  in  the  plant- 
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ing  of  their  yams  and  taro',  and  in  attacks  from 
their  enemies.  But  he  believes  that  any  sins  of 
omission  or  commission  on  the  part  of  the  votary 
are  visited  upon  him  with  disaster,  sickness  or 
famine.  This  necessitates  constant  propitiatory 
offerings;  pigs  are  killed  and  the  blood  sometimes 
poured  out  at  the  sacred  place  or  grave,  presents 
are  made  of  fish,  bananas,  sugarcane,  yams,  etc. 

The  methods  of  disposing  of  the  dead  are  indica- 
tive of  their  religious  beliefs ;  some  preserve  or  inter 
their  dead  in  their  dwelling-houses.  This  system 
of  hut  preservation  is  common  amongst  the  lowest 
races  of  mankind,  esijecially  in  Africa ;  other  corpses 
are  placed  in  houses  specially  built  for  the  purpose; 
some  dispose  of  the  dead  bodies  by  placing  them  in 
the  branches  of  a  tree  or  on  a  platform  ;  others, 
again,  bury  the  body  in  a  sitting  position  as  far  as 
the  head,  which  is  covered  with  an  earthenware  pot. 
When  the  corpse  is  quite  decomposed  the  head  is 
often  preserved  and  kept  in  the  dwelling,  while  the 
bories  of  the  body  are  sorpetimes  worn  by  the  re- 
latives as  a  protection  against  other  spirits. 


Besides  the  personal  or  tutelary  duties — the 
penates  and  lares  of  ancient  Rome — they  in  some 
instances  appear  to  have  evolved  a  tribal  god  or 
gods  from  the  spirit  of  some  great  chief  or  powerful 
sorcerer.  These  dwell  in  the  lofty  mountains  or 
some  adjacent  island,  and  are  believed  to  specially 
watch  over  and  protect  the  community  amongst 
which  the  embodied  spirits  once  dwelt.  Thus  cer- 
tain mountains  and  places  become  sacred  as  the 
abode  of  spirits,  and  possibly  these  sacred  places, 
becoming  personified,  lead  to  a  vague  nature  wor- 
ship. 

As  each  individual  has  many  ancestors,  he  also- 
has  many  family  spirits,  and  besides  propitiating  his 
own,  he  has  to  be  protected  from  the  myriad  spirits 
of  the  other  inhabitants,  who  may  be  continually 
seeking  to  do  him  injury.  This  complicated  poly- 
theism has  led  to  the  institution  of  an  order  of 
priesthood— »-sorcerers,  medicine-men  and  rain- 
makers, who  are  credited  with  possessing  occult 
powers  which  enable  them  to  influence  spirits  for 
good  or  evil  by  magic  rites  and  ceremonies.  These 
magicians  were,  probably,  in  the  first  place  village 
chiefs,  the  sons  of  some  great  man  whose  spirit  had 
become  the  tribal  deity.  The  ordinary  villager  who 
desired  to  prefer  a  petition  to  that  spirit  would 
naturally  endeavour  to  enlist  the  powerful  aid  of  the 
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chief  as  the  kinsman  and  friend  of  the  great  spirit, 
and  in  this  way  he  became  priest  and  ruler,  exer- 
cising spiritual  and  temporal  power.  Even  at  the 
present  day  the  offices  of  chief  and  sorcerer  are  in 
many  cases  held  bv  th^  same  individual,  though 
neither  office  is  necessarily  hereditary.  The  sor- 
cerers have  gradually  built  up  mysteries,  rituals, 
theogony  and  customs  that  augment  their  powei, 
and  enslave  the  poor  native  in  a  spiritual  bondage  of 
a  most  galling  and  oppressive  character.  His  kit  or 
medicine-bag  contains  sometimes  a  skull  smeared 
with  blood  or  paint— possiblv  the  skull  of  their  tribal 
spirit — various  crystals,  human  bones,  pieces  of 
wood,  stones,  leaves,  herbs,  and  other  fetiches  by 
which  he  exercises  his  necromancy,  reveals  future 
events,  questions  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  removes 
or  incites  their  vengeance.  These  supposed  attri- 
butes invest  the  sorcerer  with  powers  that  are  often 
used  for  the  acquisition  of  power,  and  the  grati- 
fication of  vengeance — such  an  one  is  more  often  the 
village  tyrant  than  the  spiritual  mediator  and  inter- 
cessor. 


NATUEAL  DEATH. 

That  "  all  men  are  mortal  "  is,  to  us,  an  axiom  ; 
to  the  benighted  savage  it  is  inconceivable.  The 
Papuan  has  lived  in  such  parlous  times  that  com- 
paratively few  of  the  males  experience  natural  death, 
and  the  notion  of  death  as  inevitable  never  enters 
his  mind.  They  can  conceive  of  no  reason  why  a 
man  should  die,  and  they  believe  that  no  man  docs 
die  except  by  violence  or  witchery.  If  he  is  mur- 
dered, or  killed  by  an  accident,  or  devoured  by  a  rep- 
tile, the  cause  is  so  obvious  that  if  he  dies  ol  disease 
or  senile  decay  his  relatives  believe  he  is  the  victim 
of  witchcraft,  and  enquire  of  the  sorcerer  the  name 
of  the  individual  who  has  been  guiltv  of  the  necro- 
mancy. The  supposed  culprit  that  he  indicates  may 
be  a  member  of  another  tribe,  and  as  the  relatives 
believe  that  the  victim's  spirit  and  their  own  spirits 
will  never  rest  unless  blood  money  is  exacted  or  a 
life  is  sacrificed,  continual  murders  and  internecine 
strife  were  inevitable. 

The  Papuan  believes  that  the  spirit  leaves  the 
body  when  asleep,  and  wanders  about  in  the  vicinity. 
He    therefore    evinces    the    greatest    reluctance    in 
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awakening  a  sleeptr  owing  to  the  fear  that  the 
spirit  may  not  be  able  to  get  back  to  the  body  in 
timt^ — such  a  contingency  resulting  in  death.  This 
beiic'f  may  have  been  created  by  dreams  in  which 
the  sleeper — knowing  from  the  testimony  of  others 
that  his  body  had  remained  quiescent — yet  felt  that 
some  pM>rtion  of  his  entity  was  engaged  in  whatever 
adventure  or  occupation  his  dream  suggested.  As 
consciousness  is  a  function  of  the  brain  that  is  in- 
termitted during  sleep,  this  curious  belief  enables  us 
to  define  more  clearly  their  conception  of  the  soul, 
which  appears  to  be  synonymous  with  conscious- 
ness. 

In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
and  some  evidence  in  support,  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  Papuan  does  not  believe  wom.en 
are  possessed  of  a  soul  at  all.  This,  perhaps,  is  not 
so  much  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  remember  that 
an  early  Christian  council  profoundly  debated  this 
momentous  question.  Fortunately  for  the  women  - 
and  Christianity — it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
though  not  unanimouslv. 

The  Papuan  has  tht-  most  absolute  belief  in  the 
malevolent  powers  of  the  sorcerer ;  he  believes  that 
individual  can  encompa.ss  his  destruction  at  anv  time 
by  enlisting  the  services  of  a  spirit,  and  when  the 
dread  sentence  has  been  passed  no  other  agencv  is 
required  except  the  terror  of  the  victim    to  carrv  it 


into  effect,  so  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over 
the  body. 

At  the  trial  of  a  noted  sorcerer  some  years  ago, 
at  which  the  writer  was  present,  the  prisoner  was 
accused  of  being  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people.  The  modus  operandi 
was  simply  to  tell  the  object  of  his  vengeance  that 
he  would  die  the  following  day  or  week.  The  agony 
of  mind  of  the  condemned  wretch  (who  lielieved 
that  the  dread  ukase  was  as  inexorable  as  fate)  re- 
acting on  the  body,  actually  produced  physical  ill- 
ness, and  the  poor  savage,  feeling  that  the  witchcraft 
was  already  operating,  lay  down  amidst  his  weeping 
and  distracted  relatives,  never  to  get  up  again. 

The  sorcerer,  however,  is  not  content  with  the 
assertion  of  powers  enabling  him  to  reveal  the 
identity  of  those  individuals  who  are  supposed  to 
be  responsible  for  all  nitural  deaths,  and  of  power 
to  influence  the  mind  of  the  individual  to  his  own 
destruction.  In  order,  therefore,  to  increase  the 
TX)Dular  belief  in  his  mystic  powers — "  such,"  says 
Pliny,  "is  the  wonderful  sagacity  of  vice"-  -the 
sorcerers  in  the  Western  Division  claim  responsi- 
bilit\  for  deaths  caused  by  reptiles.  These  necro- 
mancers possess  leaves  or  herbs  which,  if  eaten,  will, 
according  to  the  popular  superstition,  inevitably 
result  in  the  native  being  bitten  bv  a  poisonous 
snake  the  first  time  he  goes  beyond  the  village  com- 
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pound,  the  inference,  apparently,  being  either  that 
the  snake  has  been  influenced  by  magic  to  await  its 
victim,  or  that  a  spirit  has  undergone  metamorphosis 
and  appears  in  the  form  of  a  snake.  A  similar  super- 
stition regarding  crocodiles  has  also  been  observed 
in  the  Eastern  Division.  As  the  sorcerer  never 
openly  places  the  herb  in  the  foo(i  of  the  natives, 
but  is  believed  to  do  so  surreptitiously,  the  simple 
villager  believes,  whenever  he  is  bitten  by  a  snake, 
that  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  black  art.  This 
may  explain  the  Western  native's  dread  of  snakes, 
which  I  alluded  to  in  a  previous  article. 

MYTHOLOGY. 

The  traditions,  folklore,  and  myths  of  the  Papuan, 
while  they  have  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  re- 
ligion, are  of  considerable  interest,  as  their  creation 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
savages  to  interpret  and  personify,  in  simple  imagery, 
the  vast  forces  of  nature  that  are,  to  him,  a  continual 
source  of  mystery.  Very  little  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  collecting  these  legends  and  myths  that  are 
fast  disappearing  before  the  approach  of  the  white 
man.  Those  that  have  been  collected  by  Mr. 
Romilly  and  others  are  of  great  value  as  showing  the 
mental  attitude  and  imaginative  powers  of  the 
people.  The  myth  of  the  birth  of  the  moon  has 
been  described  bv  Andrew  Lang  as  "  worthv  of  the 


genius  of  the  Greek  "  in  its  poetry  and  romance.  "A 
Papuan  Keats,"  he  says,  "must  have  invented  this 
fable  of  a  Papuan  Endymion." 

TOTEMISM. 

This  ancient  custom  or  institution  has  been  widely 
practised  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present 
day.  It  flourished  in  early  Egypt,  and  probably 
amongst  the  primitive  Aryan  and  Semite  races,  and 
at  the  present  day  is  in  vogue  in  every  continent 
except  Europe. 

The  totem  is  generally  a  species  of  animal,  bird, 
fish  or  reptile — though  occasionally  a  planet  or  in- 
animate object — that  the  native  regards  with  super- 
stitious respect.  The  members  of  a  totem  in  New 
Guinea  often  have  a  representation  or  symbol  of  the 
particular  animal  tatooed  on  their  body,  and  in  some 
cases  appear  to  believe  themselves  to  be  actually 
descended  from,  it ;  in  any  case  they  look  upon  them- 
selves as  kinsmen  bound  together  by  the  laws  of 
consanguinity — the  basis  of  primitive  society — and 
are  bound  to  help  each  other  in  times  of  trouble  or 
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danger;  in  fact,  it  js  the  foundation  of  a  social 
system  of  brotherhood  demanding  alternate  obliga- 
tions and  restrictions.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
marry  within  the  totem,  which  has  the  good  effect 
of  preventing  deterioration  by  inbreeding.  The  chil- 
dren usually  take  the  totem  of  their  mother. 

This  system  may,  in  some  instances,  have  been  the 
genesis  of  zoolatry,  as  the  superstition  almost 
amounts  to  worship.  The  native  will  not  kill  or  eat 
his 'totem,  and  nothing  creates  greater  resentment 
than  the  slaying  of  his  totem  by  the  members  of 
another  tribe. 

In  devising  laws  and  a  system  of  administration, 
and  in  our  educational  and  missionary  efforts,  we 
must  never  forget  that  the  Papuans  are  ''savages 
thai  unite  the  characters  of  childhood  with  the  pas- 
sions and  strength  of  men,"  that  they  have  only 
reached  the  neolithic  age  in  their  racial  develop- 
ment, that  they  are  separated  from  us  by  aeons 
of  time,  and  that  any  attempt  to  "  Europeanise " 
thein  will  probably  prove  physically  and  morally 
injurious.  If  we  attempt  to  wrench  from  them  all 
their  beliefs,  traditions,  philosophy,  tribal  laws,  and 
social  customs — the  whole  basis  and  fabric  of  their 
social  structure — and  then  cram  down  their  throats 
Western  civilisation  of  the  20th  century  brand,  we 
will,  with  the  best  intention,  probably,  inflict  irre- 
parable injury.  We  cannot,  in  a  day  or  a  lifetime, 
create  black  duplicates  of  the  most  advanced  types 


cf  the  Aryan  race.  11  we  attempt  to  do  so  we  shall 
only  succeed  in  cutting  the  moorings  of  their  mental 
anchorage,  and  in  depriving  them  of  the  stern  dis- 
cipline of  many  of  their  social  laws,  which  are  ex- 
cellently suited  to  their  present  evolutionary  stage. 
Their  undeveloped  minds  are  quite  incapable  of 
embracing  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  social  system, 
a  system,  moreover,  uncongenial  to  their  methods  of 
thought  and  habits  of  life.  The  inevitable  result  of 
such  an  attempted  conversion  would  be  the  ready 
absorption  of  only  the  vices  and  gros.ser  passions  of 
the  white  people — the  atavistic  element  in  our 
general  progress  which  is  itself  a  heritage  of  bar- 
barism— and  the  utter  failure  of  their  attempt  to 
assimilate  those  qualities  that  constitute  the  van- 
guard of  our  social  progress. 

The  missionaries  who  will  effect  the  best  results 
are,  I  believe,  those  who  will  inculcate  in  the  minds 
of  the  natives  the  beautiful  teachings  of  Christianity 
in  their  simplest  form,  just  as  we  teach  our  religion  to 
children — in  other  words,  religion  withr.ut  theology. 
These  simple 
truths  will  gradu- 
ally supplant  the 
ingrained  and 
brutalising  super- 
stitions of  sorcery 
and  shamanism, 
and  free  them 
from  a  mental 
tyranny  as  de- 
basing as  it  is 
grotesque. 

But  at  the  same 
time  all  those  as- 
pects of  their 
primitive  social 
conditions,  their 
habits  of  life,  their 
individuality,  their 
customs  and  man- 
ners that  are  not 
degrading  and  in- 
jurious, are  social 
buttresses  that  we 
should  preserve 
with  the  greatest 
care.  If  we  de- 
stroy these  in  our 
reforming  zeal  we 
will  create  a  type 
that  is  fickle  and 
insincere,  uncon- 
trolled by  the 
binding  obliga- 
tions of  imme- 
morial custom, 
and  unable  to  ab- 
sorb the  ethical 
precepts   of  their 


Chewing  Betel  Nut. 

Tlie  Betel  Nut  is  about  the 
size  of  a  nutiueg,  and  is  ob- 
tained from  ttie  Areca  Palm. 
It  is  chewed  with  lime  made 
from  burnt  sheila,  and  betel 
leaves  or  catkins.  Its  effect 
is  stimulating,  but  turns  the 
teeth  black,  and  its  constant 
nse  relaxes  the  musclee  of 
the  mouth. 
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masters — a  type  that  is  a 
caricature  of  civilisation, 
l)ossessing  neither  the 
virtue  of  the  savage  nor 
the  philosophy  of  the 
$axon. 

If  there  are  dangers  to 
the  native  even  in  our 
civilisation,  there  are  infi- 
nitely greater  dangers  in 
the  vices  that  accompany 
that  civilisation. 

The  three  most  danger- 
ous enemies  to  the  health 
and  even  existence  of  the 
Papuan  are  intoxicating 
liquors,  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases,  and  the 
wearing  of  European  cloth- 
ing. The  latter,  while 
not,  of  course,  coming 
within  the  category  of 
European  vices,  is  a  factor 
that    would,     if    generally 

adopted   in   New  Guinea,   enormously  accelerate   the 
death  rate  amongst  the  natives. 

While  we  should  do  everything  to  legitimately  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  white  p>eople  who  have  set- 
tled in  our  new  territory,  we  should,  in  our  laws 
and  administration,  never  forget  that  our  first  care 
and  our  most  sacred  responsibilitv  must  always  be 
the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Papuan  people.     No  question  of  policy  or  develop- 


ac,t3   Grave  oflRamains  of  Rev.    Dr.  Chalmers,  Whose  Body   was  Eaten  by  Cannibals. 


ment  must  be  allowed  to  jeopardise  their  inherent 
right  to  territory  actually  in  use  or  occupation,  or 
to  land  that  they  may  reasonably  require  in  the 
future.  No  greater  stain  could  besmirch  the 
escutcheon  of  Australia  than  the  destruction  of  those 
interesting  people  whose  lands  we  have  annexed 
without  their  consent,  and  whose  destinies  are  thus 
committed  to  our  care. 


The  article  on  Juvenile  Courts,  promised  for  this  issue,  is  held  over  for  next  issue  on  account 
of  pressure    of  space. 

Next  month  we  shall  publish  some  replies  to  the  article  on  "  Can  We  Federate  Our  Piebald 
Empire?"    by    Mr.    Jas.   Edmond,    which   appeared    in   our   June    issue. 

An  interesting  article — "  In  Geyserland  :  New  Zealand's  Springs  and  Spas " — will  appear  in  the 
October   number   of   "The   Review   of  Reviews." 

When  you  have  read  this  issue  of  "  The  Review  of  Reviews "  would  you  be  good  enough  to 
tell  your  friends  of  any  article  which  has  specially  pleased  you.  W^e  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  sample 
copy   of  the    "  Review "   to  anyone   whom   any   reader   thinks    will   be    interested   in   it. 

If  any  of  our  readers  desire  to  read  the  full  text  of  any  article  reviewed  by  us,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  forward  to  them  the  magazine  containing  it  on  receipt  of  stamps  to  cover  cost  and  postage 
Address   to    "  The    Review   of  Reviews,"    Equitable    Building,    Melbourne. — Editor, 
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A  Laundry  Van. 

Under  the  heading  ot\  '"  Commercial  Motor 
Vehicles,"  Mr.  J.  h\  Gairns,  in  Cassicrs  Magazine 
for  July,  gives  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  motor 
vehicles  are  coming  to  be  used  as  lorries  and  vans. 
In  the  popular  mind,  mechanical  motor  power  is 
generally  associated  with  pleasure  travelling,  but  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  and  the  United 
States  it  is  being  used  for  the  transportation  of 
freight  to  a  degree  that  will  probably  surprise  the 
average  colonial  mind.  Once  undertaken,  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  will  fast  increase,  for  while  private  trans- 
port "  is  largely  a  matter  of  private  convenience  and 
luxury,  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  for  goods  traffic 
and  other  commercial  purposes  is  a  matter  of  busi- 
m-ss  finance."  "■  Commercial  Motor  Vehicles  "  is  a 
term  generally  used  to  describe  a  vehicle  having  it 
own  mechanical  motive  power,  and  adapted  for  the 
carriage  of  goods.  The  principal  kinds  of  vehicles 
coming  under  this  heading  are  "'  light  delivery  vans, 


A  One-Ton  Express  Delivery  Van, 

heavy  vans,  light  lorries,  heavy  lorries,  special  motor 
vans,  dust,  water  and  other  municipal  waggons,  tip- 
ping waggons,  girder  waggons,  etc. 

"  For  the  smaller  and  private  types  of  motor 
vehicles,  such  as  what  are  familiarly  known  as 
motor  cars,  '  explosion  engines '  are  almost  univer- 
sal.'" Steam  engine  designs  are  comparatively  few. 
Butfthe  reverse  is  the  case  for  heavier  vehicles,  and 
for  loads  of  about  three  tons  the  internal  combustion 
is  rarely  used.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  "  ex- 
plosion motor  ■'  is  a  delicate  machine,  and  it  is  not 
the  most  suitable  engine  for  great  power  at  low 
speeds.  The  steam  engine  is  a  more  ordinary 
machine,  and  can  be  designed  to  exert  great  power, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  inore  adaptable  for 
greatly  varying  circumstances. 

For  colonial  and  country  use  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  steam  vehicle  were  a  practical  neces- 
sity.    The  British  War  Office  has  been  undertaking 


A  Four-Ton  Covered  Van. 


A  Colonial  Waggon. 
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tests  of  motor  vehicles  for  the  last  few  years,  and 
this  has  resulted  in  a  very  steady  improvement  in 
the  motors.  By  reference  to  the  illustrations,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  principle  may  be  very  largely 
extended.  For  some  of  our  long-distance  travelling 
in  the  colonies  it  is  quite  understandable  that  very 
satisfactory  results  might  be  obtained. 

The  article  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one,  and 
deals  very  extensively  with  particulars  as  to  the  kind 
of  vehicle  best  adapted  for  various  purposes,  and 
the  power  required.  It  is  also  profusely  illustrated 
with  designs  of  the  vehicles,  from  light  run-abouts, 
suitable  for  express  delivery,  to  heavy  waggons 
built  for  country  road  work. 


A  NEW  EXCAVATING  MACHINE. 

The  same  magazine  contains  an  interesting  article 
by  Mr.  D.  A.  Willey,  on  a  new  form  of  excavating 
machine.  The  ordinary  traction  engine  is  likely  to 
he  used  soon  in  so  many  varied  ways  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  in  which  it  works  an  excavating 
machine  will,  in  view  of  the  extensiveness  of  irriga- 
tion in  years  to  come  in  Australia,  be  of  interest. 
Ditch  digging  on  a  large  scale,  however,  is  not  the 
limit  of  its  possfbilities.  In  its  small  sizes  it  digs 
small  trenches,  such  as  those  necessary  for  sewer 
pipes,  water  pipes,  and  other  conduits.  The  larger 
machines  will  cut  a  trench  12  feet  deep  and  54  in- 
ches wide.  The  excavator  is  attached  to  the  rear 
of  the  truck  supporting  the  engine.  Of  course,  it  is 
adjustable,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  transfer  of  the 
machine  from  place  to  place. 

"  The  excavating  part  of  the  outfit  it  practically  a 
cutting  wheel,  as  the  trench  is  made  by  cutting  away 
the  material  with  revolving  knives,  and  removing  it 
by  means  of  scoops  or  buckets  set  in  the  rim'.    .    .     . 


The  buckets  themselves  are  made  of  heavy  steel 
plates  shaped  to  an  edge.  Directly  in  front  of  each 
are  set  two  semi-circular  cutters  or  knives.  .  .  . 
Large  machines  are  also  provided  with  buckets,  tc 
which  are  attached  tools, for  cutting  away  roots  ol 
trees  and  other  obstacles.  In  fact,  they  are  toothed 
like  dredge  buckets  used  in  heavy  work,  the 
"rooters"  being  dressed  to  a" chisel  point,  ani 
specially  tempered  for  the  service  for  which  they  art 
intended.  ...  In  operating  the  dredge,  it  is 
moved  forward  at  a  speed  slow  enough  to  allow  th<f 
cut  to  be  made  level  in  the  formation,  the  excavating 
wheel  revolving  towards  the  engine.  The  earth  car 
be  removed  for  a  stretch  of  a  hundred  feet  or  an\ 
desired  distance  to  a  certain  level,  then  the  excavatoi 
is  lifted  from  the  surface,  the  engine  reversed  anc 
backed  to  the  beginning  of  the  cut,  and  anothei 
section  removed,  or  the  trench  can  be  made  to  the 
depth  required  as  the  work  proceeds." 

To  remove  the  earth  and  other  material  an  endless 
apron  is  employed,  so  mounted  that  it  is  alway; 
directly  beneath  the  top  buckets.  As  each  bucket 
moves  into  its  proper  position,  the  contents  fall  ov 
the  apron,  which  projects  far  enough  from  the  si(^€ 
to  pile  the  earth  well  away  from  the  edge  of  th^ 
ditch.  Automatic  cleaners  remove  clay,  or  any  othci 
adhesive  substance  from  the  buckets. 

In  the  rear  of  the  excavating  wheel,  a  metal  trougli 
or  scoop  of  the  same  width  as  the  trench  grades  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation.  The  speed  of  the  exca- 
vators, of  course,  varies  according  to  the  formatior 
of  the  ground.  Where  there  is  but  little  stone,  a 
trench  three  feet  in  depth  can  be  made  at  the  rate 
of  three  linear  feet  a  minute.  Some  large  machines 
have  made  a  record  of  twelve  feet  of  excavation  al 
2^  linear  feet  per  minute.  All  the  attendance  that  is 
necessary  can  be  supplied  by  one  man  and  a  helper. 
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XLIX -THE  NEW  ZEALAND  GRADING  SYSTEM :  MR.  JOHN  HOLMES. 
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Mr.  John  Holmes. 


Mr.  John  Holmes,  a 
prominent  ^^'ellington 
(N.Z.)  merchant,  chair- 
man of  the  firm  of 
John  Holmes  and  Co. 
Ltd.,  passed  through 
iMelbourne  during  the 
month,  and  naturally 
enough  called  at  "The 
Review  of  Reviews " 
office.  Mr.  Holmes  has 
been  one  of  the  most 
earnest  advocates  of  the 
grading  of  produce  for 
foreign  markets,  and  I 
took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  inter- 
viewing him  upon  a 
question  that  has  of 
late  loomed  so  largely 
before  Australian  pro- 
ducers, notably  in  con- 
nection with  the  late 
Butter  Commission. 
Needless  to  say, 
it  is  a  necessity  if  the  country  is  going  to  hold  its 
own  in  a  foreign  market,  that  grading  of  every  kind 
of  produce  should  be  carried  out.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion in  which  New  Zealand  has  been  well  to  the 
fore. 

"I  understand  New  Zealand  has  already  received 
very  substantial  advantages  to  its  trade  through  the 
adoption  of  the  grading  system?"   \ 

"  That  is  so,"  said  Mr.  Holmes.  "  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  New  Zealand  hemp  trade.  In  1897  this 
had  fallen  to  an  annual  export  of  1800  tons,  and  to 
the  low  price  of  ;^io  per  ton.  Now  it  stands  at  an 
export  of  25,000  tons,  at  a  value  of  ;£2'j  per  ton." 
"And  this  is  due  to  grading?" 
"  In  my  opinion,  the  grading  system  has  mater- 
ially assisted  in  this  development,  and  has  done 
much  to  improve  the  general  quality  of  the  fibre  ex- 
port. After  eighteen  months'  travel  as  Trade  Com- 
missioner for  the  colony  throughout  the  world,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  unless  New  Zealand 
adopted  compulsory  grading,  we  would  never  be 
able  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  trade  in  hemp.  My 
report  to  the  Go^'ernment  was  placed  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  Bill  was  passed,  adopting  a  compulsory 
grading  system,  with  the  results  already  named." 
"  What  are  the  other  advantages  ?" 


"  First,  the  honest  producer  is  protected ;  second, 
it  corrects  the  carelessness  of  the  incompetent,  and 
enables  him  to  produce  a  better  article;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  grading  system  by  independent 
experts  secure  the  confidence  of  buyers  beyond  the 
seas,  a  desideratum  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
any  country  desiring  to  extend  its  export  trade." 

"  Does  grading  in  New  Zealand  extend  to  other 
products  ?" 

"  Butter  and  cheese  are  also  graded  by  the 
Government,  and  with  the  most  beneficial  results  to 
the  whole  industry ;  for  not  only  factories  and  dairy- 
men, but  merchants  and  traders  are  interested  in 
getting  the  best  article  that  is  possible." 

"  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  extend  the  prin- 
ciple to  every  kind  of  export?" 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  all  the  produce  of  New  Zealand  will  be 
graded  by  the  Government.  The  advantages  are 
obvious.  If  you  have  an  independent  grader,  not 
interested  in  trade,  the  buyer  has  confidence  in  such 
a  certificate  almost  equal  to  that  inspired  by  a  hall- 
mark on  gold  or  silver." 

"  How  is  the  grading  carried  on  ?" 

"  The  hemp  is  sent  by  the  producer  to  the  mer- 
chant, company  or  agent  with  whom  he  is  doing 
business  at  the  port  of  shipment.  From  a  propor- 
tion of  each  delivery,  fully  10  per  cent,  is  selected 
promiscuously,  opened  and  examined  in  detail  by 
the  fibre  expert  employed  by  the  Government,  who 
there  and  then  determines  the  quality,  whether  com- 
mon, fair,  good  fair,  fine  or  superior  (five  grades). 
A  certificate  is  issued  to  the  miller  with  comments,, 
detailing  faults,  and  giving  instructions  to  remedy 
them.  This  saves  disputes  between  the  merchant 
and  the  miller,  both  of  whom  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  the  fairness  and  absolute  honesty  of  the 
grading  system  in  New  Zealand." 

"  How  does  it  operate  with  regard  to  butter  and 
cheese  ?" 

"  In  the  beginning  of  a  shipping  season  (about 
September)  the  factories  send  to  their  nearest  freez- 
ing works  their  butter,  packed  in  oblong  cases,  56 
lbs.  net.  On  arrival.  Government  graders  open  a 
proportion  of  each  delivery  (which  means  a  churn- 
ing). It  is  tested  and  weighed  by  experts,  who,  if 
in  doubt  as  to  quality,  refer  to  their  colleagues.  A 
certificate  is  sent  to  the  factory  manager  with  par- 
ticulars of  the  test,  indicating  whether  there  is  any 
fault  in  quality  and  flavour.  Should  faults  con- 
tinue, the  dairy  instructor  is  sent  off  to  that  particu- 
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lar  factory  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Sometimes  he 
conducts  the  whole  of  the  operation  of  a  churning, 
from  the  deUver\-  of  the  milk  to  the  packing  of  the 
butter  for  export.  It  is  very  rarely  that  the  cause 
is  notj  discoverable  in  this  way.  Sometimes  it  hap- 
pens that  one  man's  supply  is  discarded.  From  thi.s 
searching  investigation,  and  complete  form  of  in- 
struction. New  Zealand  butter  has  risen  in  value  be- 
yond the  most  sanguine  expectations.  You  will 
understand  that  when  I  tell  you  that  the  super- 
vision has  been  able  to  raise  the  standard  of  our 
exports  to  such  an  extent  that  97  per  cent,  of  the 
butter  is  first-grade.  Indeed,  I  might  go  further 
and  tell  you  that  the  confidence  which  this  grading 
system  has  secured  is  established  by  the  fact  that 
produce  merchants  in  London,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  Bristol  and  other  places  in  the 
United  Kingdom  regularly  purchase  for  cash  the. 
whole  six  months'  output  (a  season's  shipment)  at 
fixed  price,  f.o.b.  shipping  port  in  New  Zealand. 
No  evidence  could  be  stronger  of  the  efficacy  of 
grading." 

"  How  about  meat  exports  ?" 

"  Beef,  mutton  and  lamb  are  practically  graded, 
although  not  by  the  Government,  because  they  are 
cont^olloj^  by  large  Meat  Freezing  Gompanifes;  who^ 
themselves  know  the  value  of  the  grading,  and  are 
careful  to  'export,  under  special  brands,  a  quality 
which  they  maintain  uniformly  throughout  the  year. 
The  system  should  also  be  applied  to  rabbits,  but 
in  New  Zealand  the  feeling  has  rather  been  against 
it,  largely  on  account  of  a  fear  of  land-owners  that 


if  the  rabbit  industry  were  nursed  too  much,  il  might 
be  an  inducement  to  allow  rabbits  to  multiply." 

"  I  note  that  you  are  the  author  of  the^  proposed 
Dair\-  Produce  Exchanges.  Whai^t^^re  the  particular 
advantages  you  have  in  view  ?" 

'•'  To  answer  this  question  requires  an  explanation 
of  the  present  system  of  dealing  with  our  exf>ort 
trade.  Numerous  factories  invite  merchants  and 
traders  to  their  respecti\e  factory-  meetings,  and  it 
frequently  happens  that,  for  want  of  some  system, 
factories  (scores  of  miles  apart)  will  invite  repre- 
sentatives to  attend  their  meetings  at  the  same  hour 
on  the  same  day.  Now  I  suggest  a  Dair\  Produce 
Exchange,  to  which,  in  a  common  centre,  factories 
will  send  representatives  to  discuss  with  traders  the 
purchase  or  shipment  of  their  produce.  This  will 
save  time,  trouble  and  disappointment.  In  support 
of  my  proposal,  I  would  instance  the  Liverpool  Cot- 
ton Exchange,  Manchester  Corn  Exchange,  Bristol 
Produce  Exchange.  Cork  Butter  P^xchange,  etc., 
through  which  institutions  business  is  conducted  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  all.  Hawera,  a  town  in 
the  Taranaki  district,  has  already  established  an 
Exchange,  and  other  districts  are  now  considering 
the  question." 

"  Australia  is  ver}  much  beh^|J^  New  Zealand  in 
respect  to  the  matters  suggested  by  Mr.  Holmes,  and 
may  with  advantage  learn  .some  of  the  lessons  in 
dealing  with  exports  that  are  taught  by  that  progres- 
sive colony.  Every  kind  of  export — fruit,  rabbits, 
grain  and  mutton  should  be  so  treated  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  article  and  promote  foreign  confidence. 


L.-THE   UNION    LABEL:    VIEWS    FROM   OPPOSITE    POINTS. 

[The  question  of  the  Union  Label,  now  before  the  Federal  Parliament,  is  exciting  so  much  interest  that  I  interviewed  Mr. 
Watson  and  Mr.  McLean,  whose  views  on  the  matter  are  as  diverse  as  views  can  be,  in  order  to  present  the  case  fairly  to  our  readers. 
—  Editor.] 


What   does    the    Union    Label 


MR.    J.   C 

clause    actuallv 


propose  r 

"It  proposes,"  said  Mr.  Watson,  "to  allow 
Trades  Unions  to  register  a  trade  mark,  which, 
according  to  the  Bill  as  it  came  from  the 
Senate,  could  only  be  used  with  the  permission 
of  the  Union.  Since  the  Bill  reached  the  House 
of  Representatives,  however,  the  Attorney-General 
has  given  notice  of  amendments  to  modify  the  clause 
in  such  a  way  as  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  an 
employer  of  union  labour  to  ask  the  Union  for  per- 
mission to  apply  the  label  to  his  goods.  The  onus 
will  be  on  anyone  using  the  label  to  prove  that  Union 
labour  only  was  employed  in  the  production  of  the 
labelled  goods.  Judging  by  the  outcry  from  our 
opponents,  one  would  imagine  that  something  out- 
rageous was  being  suggested,  but  in  my  view  the 
clause  does  not  more  than  penalise  common  dis- 
honesty. There  is  nothing  in  the  existing  law  which 
prevents  a  Union  arranging  with  their  employers  for 


WATSON. 

a  particular  label  to  be  applied  to  goods  produced 
by  Union  labour ;  but  as  there  is  no  specific  pro- 
vision in  the  laws  of  the  State  for  the  registration 
of  trade  marks  by  Unions,  it  is  held  bv  lawyers  that 
such  a  label  could  be  pirated  with  impunity  h\  per- 
sons who  never  employed  a  Unionist.  Granting  that 
to  be  the  present  position,  it  is  evident  that  those 
opposing  the  Union  Label  clause  are  in  favour  of 
the  pirates,  and  bestow  their  legislative  blessing  on 
those  who  would  counterfeit  a  'Union  trade  mark. 
Our  opponents,  apparently,  argue  that  the  law  should 
put  its  hob-nailed  boot  on  the  person  who  infringes 
the  label  of  an  employer,  but  should  give  tacit 
encouragement  to  those  who  talselv  pretend  that 
their  goods  are  made  exclusively  bv  Union  labour. 
Why  should  the  State  afford  protection  to  the  em- 
ployer and  not  to  the  workman  ?  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  those  who  are  usually  strongest  in  their  de- 
nunciation of  class  legislation  calmly  prof>osing  to 
confine  the  benefit  of  this  measure  to  the  employing 
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class  of  the  community.  In  this  connection  I  may 
quote  a  decision  by  Judge  Sloss  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  San  Francisco  last  year.  An  action  had 
been  brought  by  the  Printing  Trades'  Council  against 
the  Citizens'  Alliance  to  restrain  the  latter  from 
using  a  label  which  was  a  colourable  imitation  of 
that  registered  by  the  former  body.  It  had  been 
argued  on  behalf  of  the  Citizens'  Alliance  that  the 
law  allowing  registration  of  Union  Labels  was  in- 
valid because  it  was  special  [class]  legislation.  On 
this  point  the  judge  said: — "  The- legislation  exist- 
ing prior  to  the  enactment  of  Political  Code,  section 
3200,  protected  all  classes  of  persons  who  might 
adopt  and  use  a  trade  mark,  with  the  exception  of 
associations  of  labourers.  There  was  therefore  a 
sound  reason  for  extending  the  right  to  such  asso- 
ciations, and  making  of  them  a  class  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  law.  In  other  States  Acts  similar  in  this 
respect  have  been  held  to  be  not  open  to  the  charge 
of  being  special  legislation.'  Judgment  was  given 
against  the  Citizens'  Alliance  on  the  ground  that  its 
label  was  a  colourable  imitation  of  that  registered  by 
the  Union.  Without  the  law  permitting  registration, 
these  counterfeiters  could  have  continued  un- 
checked." 

"  What  is  the  desired  efiect  ?  " 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  proposal  is  designed 
to  protect  the  Union  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  own 
property.  Secondly,  it  will  enable  the  public,  if  it  so 
desires,  to  discriminate  between  goods 'produced  by 
Union  labour  and  those  produced  by  Non-Union 
labour.  At  present  it  is  notorious  that  many  com- 
modities are  produced  under  sweating  conditions,  and 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  that  is 
anxious  to  encourage  the  payment  of  fair  wages, 
and  would  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  of 
identifying  goods  produced  under  reasonable  condi- 
tions. It  is  argued  that  with  Arbitration  Courts  and 
Wages  Boards  there  is  now  no  sweating ;  but  such  an 
argument  ignores  the  fact  that  the  Trade  Marks  Bill 
is  for  all  Australia,  and  that  in  s^Aeral  of  the  States 
there  exists  no  regulation  of  wages^  and  in  some  not 
even  regulation  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  fac- 
tories. Then  even  under  an  award  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Court  it  has  been  found  that  where  no  Union 
exists  (or  only  a  weak  one)  sweating  is  still 
carried  on  by  employers  who  evade  the  award.  It 
was  shown  on  oath  in  a  recent  inquiry  in  Sydnev 
that  one  employer  systematically  broke  an  aAvard, 
in  some  instances  paying  50  per  cent,  less  than  the 
rates  fixed  by  the  Court.  Fair  employers  were  thus 
subjected  to  unfair  competition,  and  the  only  way 
to  stop  this  is  by  encouraging  a  strong  Union  whose 
members  will  insist  upon  the  award  being  obser\^ed." 

"Will  it  have  the  effect  of  causing  a  boycott  o 
non-union  goods  ?  " 

"  That  will  depend  upon  the  public.  If  people 
generally  feel  that  the  tlnion  Label  is  a  guarantee 
that  reasonable  conditions  as  to  wages  and  hours 
have  been  extended  to  employes,  and  that  sanitary 


laws  have  been  observed,  they  will  insist  upon 
having  goods  which  bear  the  label.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Unions  attempt  to  impose  tyrannical 
terms  upon  employers,  public  sym,pathy  will  go 
against  them,  and  the  label  will  prove  a  positive 
disadvantage." 

"  Is  it  in  operation  anywhere  else  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  in  America  protection  is  given  by  law  to 
registered  Union  trade  marks  in  most  of  the  States, 
and  year  by  year  additional  States  are  adopting  the 
law.  A  great  number  of  the  Unions  have  registered 
labels,  and  the  great  body  of  public  opinion  seems 
to  be  with  the  Unions  on  the  matter.  In  England 
the  label  has  been  used  by  some  Trades  Unions 
for  }^ars  past,  though  there  is  no  special  provision 
in  the  law  there,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  provide 
for  registration." 

"  Will  it  be  compulsory  on  an  employer  to  use 
the  label  if  he  employs  only  Union  labour?" 

"  No ;  its  use  will  depend,  firstly,  upon  the  will- 
ingness of  employers  to  attach  it  to  goods  which 
they  put  upon  the  market;  and  secondly  upon  the 
desire  of  the  public  to  purchase  goods  sO'  labelled. 
Therefore,  the  whole  idea  depends  for  its  success 
upon  the  sympathy  of  citizens  generally,  and  that, 
after  all,  is  the  best  guarantee  against  tyrannical  use 
of  the  label.  I  wish  tO'  reiterate  that  there  is  now 
no  law  which  prevents  a  Union  from  .owning  a 
label ;  but  it  is  asked  that  Unionists,  in  common 
with  other  citizens,  shall  be  protected  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  own  property." 


MR.    McLEAN. 

Mr.  Mcl^ean,  who  is  just  recovering  from  his  sud- 
den illness,  in  reply  to  my  question  as  to  how  he  and 
his  party  regarded  this  particular  clause,  said  : 

"  First  of  all,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  I  am 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  all  legislation  that 
tends  to  increase  the  standard  of  comfort,  but  such 
matters  should  be  dealt  with  in  Bills  dealing  with 
industrial  legislation,  and  not  in  an  insidious  way,  in 
a  Bill  intended  for  other  purposes.  The  ostensible 
object  of  the  Union  Label,  or  the  reasons  given  by 
its  supporters  in  justification  of  it,  is  that  it  gives  an 
assurance  that  goods  are  made  under  fair  condi- 
tions ;  but  Victoria,  and  indeed  most,  if  not  all,  the 
States  have  industrial  laws  which  compel  the  produc- 
ing of  goods  under  fair  conditions  of  labour.  It 
.seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  will  only  create  a  dis- 
tinction between  two  classes  of  labour,  and  it  will 
benefit  the  Unionist  only  at  -the  expense  of/the  Non- 
Unionist.  The  Non-Unionists,  of  course,  constitute 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  workers." 

"  I  believe  that  you  also  premise  that  it  will  affect 
free  labour  prejudicially?" 

"  Yes,  I  object  to  it,  because  the  inevitable  result 
Will  be  the  boycott  of  the  products  of  free  labour, 
and  it  will,  therefore,  compel  an  employer  to  dismiss 
his    free    labour    under    penaltv    of   their   joining    a 
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Union.  No  person  ought  to  be  compelled  to  join 
the  Union  against  his  will,  and  certainly  not  under 
the  pressure  of  a  threat  of  his  losing  work." 


"  In  a  nutshell,  then " 

"I  consider  it  unnecessary,   and   calculated   only 
to  promote  strife  and  dissension  amongst  classes." 


ENGLISH   INTERVIEWS. 


LL~THE    ANGLO- JAPANESE    TREATY:    A    COSMOPOLITAN    CYNIC 

about  time  you  gave  it  up.  If  you  were  living  in 
Russia,  the  autocracy  of  the  Executive  could  not  be 
asserted  more  cynically.  Here  is  a  treaty  which 
vitally  affects  the  Empire,  which  commits  you  to  a 
hostile  attitude  to  the  most  powerful  military 
Empires — ■ — "' 

"  Empires— you  mean  Empire  ?" 

"  No,  I  mean  Russia  and  Germany,  whose  anta- 
gonism to  Japan  is  only  one  degree  less  pronounced 
than  that  of  Russia.  But  to  continue  before  I  was 
interrupted.  The  Treaty  commits  you  who  have  not 
resources  adequate  to  defend  your  own  frontiers  to 
undertake  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  Japan.  It 
destroys  the  ancient  traditional  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  yet  never  a  pretence  is  made  of  seeking 
popular  support,  of  submitting  the  question  to  the 
Parliament,  or  of  in  any  way  whatever  asking  the 
consent  of  the  so-called  self-governed  nation.  What 
a  farce  it  all  is.  You  might  as  well  be  Russians  or 
Chinese." 

"  You  forget " 

"  No,  I  don't  forget.  I  remember.  -\nd  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  it,  a  Constitutional  system  which 
allows  the  Executive  Government  to  enter  into  bind- 
ing treaties  of  alliance  without  even  saying  by  your 
leave  to  the  nation  and  its  representatives,  is  a  sham, 
a  delusion,  and  a  snare.  You  have  only  the  mask  of 
a  Constitution  concealing  the  familiar  features  of 
autocratic  power." 

"  Well,  what  policy  would  vou  recommend  if  you 
were  consulted  .'*" 

"  As  your  Parliament  has  not  been  ?  Well,  since 
you  ask  me  that  question,  I  would  say  I  would  do 
one  of  two  things.  I  would  cut  ray  coat  according 
to  my  cloth,  and  if  I  were  ennbarking  upon  a  great 
anti-Russian,  anti-German  jxjlicy,  I  would  adopt 
conscription  and  be  done  with  it.  Otherwise  you 
are  simply  playing  the  fool,  barking  whetie  vou  can- 
not bite." 

"You  forget  the  fleet?" 

"  The  fleet  against  Russia,  which  has  no  fleet,  is  as 
if  a  shark  were  to  go  a-fighting  with  a  tiger." 

"  But  Germany  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  are  always  dreaming  of  Germany.  Do 
you  think  the  Kaiser  will  be  caught  napping?  You 
will   not   be   permitted   to   make  a   Copenhage«   of 


■'  So  you  uio  concluding  a  new  treaty  with  Japan?" 
observed  my  Russian  friend  with  a  cynical  smile. 
■"Is  it  not  so?"' 

"  They  say  so.  But  at  the  present  moment  no  one 
knows  positively  anything." 

•'  I  suppose  you  know  that  such  a  treaty  would 
definitelv  commit  your  country  to  an  attitude  of  anta- 
gonism to  Russia  all  round  the  world?" 

"  I  fear  it  might.     I  hope  not.     But  I  don"t  know." 

"  At  any  rate,  you  admit  that  it  will  have  a  very 
important  influence  upon  the  whole  future  of  the 
British  Empire?" 

"  Oh,  certainly  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate 
its  importance.'  \ 

"  And  I  suppose  it  is  a  definite  departure  from 
the  policy  of  splendid  isolation — friends  with  all  and 
allies  with  none — that  has  been  hitherto  your  tradi- 
tional policy?" 

"  No  doubt.  It  is  a  revolutionary  new  depar- 
ture with  which  we  are  threatened,  tying  our  hands 
for  an  indefinite  future,  and  finally  destroying  the 
historical  policy  of  Great  Britain." 

"  Just  so.  Yet  you  say  no  one  knows  anything 
positively.  Has  the  subject  never  been  debated  in 
your  Parliament  ?" 

"  Never  a  word  has  been  said  in  either  House  on 
the  subject." 

"  Then  has  the  proposed  change  been  communi- 
cated to  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  confidence  ? 
And  has  it  secured  their  support?" 

"  On  the  contrary.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned 
they  know  nothing,  and  what  they  know  they  dis- 
approve." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  the  Opposition  are  so  weak  in 
the  country  they  need  not  be  taken  into  account  by  a 
powerful  Government  supreme  in  both  Houses  and 
in  the  constituencies  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  The  very  contrar)-  is  the  case.  The 
Opposition  has  such  a  majority  behind  it  in  the  con- 
stituencies that  if  a  general  election  were  to  take 
place  this  autumn  there  would  not  be  210  Unionists 
left  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

"  But,  pardon  me,  I  thought  that  you  prided 
yourselves  upon  being  a  Constitutional  country?" 

"  We  used  to  do  so  before " 

"  Then  you  no  longer  make  that  pretence.     It  is 
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Kiel.  He  ^vi,lI  keep  his  ships  out  of  your  reach  and 
take  it  out  of  you  or  your  French  allies  on  land. 
You  Avill  have  to  pay  through  the  nose  for  indulging 
in  warlike  policies  without  an  army  to  see  you 
through." 

"  We  pav  ;^40, 000,000  a  year  for  an  army." 

"  And  have  only  got  for  all  that  money  a  phantom 
army  without  artillery,  which  will  soon  be  without 
officers,  as  it  is  practically  without  reserves.  You 
had  much  better  quit  playing  the  fool  and  mas- 
querading as  a  great  military  power." 

"  What  is  your  alternative  ?" 

"  To  head  a  great  T^eague  of  Anti-Antis.  Your 
position  in  the  world  marks  you  out  naturally  as  the 
promoter  of  international  ententes  cor di ales.    Why  not 


proclaim  it  as  the  settled  object  of  your  policy  to^ 
promote  an  entente  cordiale  between  the  Powers 
which  are  most  antagonistic.  Promote,  for  instance, 
a  Franco-German  entente,  an  Austro-Italian  entente-— 
yes,  and  a  Russo-Japanese  entente.  That  is  your 
true  policv,  and  therein  'you  would  best  secure  your 
true  interests." 

"  What  is  the  basis  of  the  Anti-Antis  League  and 
the  universal  entente  cordiale?" 

"  The  open  door  to  be  internationally  guaranteed 
for  all  territory  as  yet  unappropriated  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  The  territorial  status  quo  in  Asia  and  a 
cessation  of  anv  further  increase  of  armaments.  On: 
these  bases  the  proposed  international  League  of 
Anti-Antis  might  give  the  whole  world  peace  for  the 
next  twentv  vears." 


LIL-HOW    TO    DEAL    WITH    THE    LORDS:    ^^  A    RADICAL.' 


"  So  you  have  calculated  that  we  are  to  have  a 
majority  of  250  in  the  next  House  of  Commons  over 
the  Unionists?"  remarked  a  stalwart  North  Country 
Radical.     "'  What  do  you  think  we  shall  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Turn  those  rascals  out  in  the  first  place,"  I 
replied. 

My  friend  shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently. 
"  A  majority  of  25  would  do  that.  You  have  been 
talking  of  a  majority  of  250.  Such  a  great  ma- 
jority means  an  unprecedented  opportunity.  What 
will  we  do  with  it?" 

"What  is  your  idea?" 

"  My  idea  is  quite  clear  and  definite.  I  go  back 
for  inspiration  to  the  last  words  Mr.  Gladstone 
uttered  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  left  it  as  his 
parting  legacy  to  the  Liberal  Party  to  deal  with  the 
House  of  Lords.  And  the  supreme  purpose  with 
which  the  beneficent  gods  are  going  to  give  us  250 
majority  is  that  we  may  deal  with  the  House  of 
Lords.  Otherwise,  all  the  fruits  of  the  victory  will 
be  thrown  away." 

"Would  you  end  them  or  mend  them?" 

"  Neither.  Even  a  majority  of  250  is  not  enough 
to  end  them.  And  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
mend  them." 

"  Then  what  would  you  do  with  them  ?" 

"  I  would  clip  their  claws  and  draw  their  teeth, 
and  leave  them  as  they  are.  They  are  a  very  good 
debating  society.  For  the  last  year  or  two  the  Lords 
have  been  free  to  debate  Free  Trade  when  the  Com- 
mons were  gagged.  The  Lords  have  their  uses  as 
debaters.  It  is  only  when  they  come  to  vote  that 
they  are  a  nuisance  and  a  peril  to  the  Common- 
wealth." 

"Then  would  you  forbid  them  ever  to  divide?" 

"  This  realm  would  have  been  better  governed  if 
such  an  interdict  had   existed   in  the  past.     But   I 


cannot  divide  upon  the  details  of  a  money  BilL 
Thev  may  throw  it  out  altogether,  they  may  not  alter 
it.  I  would  extend  that  principle.  I  would  provide 
that  they  might  debate  every  Bill,  and  might  amend 
every  Bill,  except  financial  measures,  but  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  reject  any  Bill  outright." 

"  Pray  condescend  upon  particulars." 

"  With  pleasure.  The  rejection  of  any  Bill  by  the 
House  of  Lords  should  not  necessarily  be  fatal  tO' 
that  measure.  It  should  onlv  susj)end  it  for  one  ses- 
sion. In  the  following  session  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons sent  it  up  again,  the  Bill  would  pass  without 
regard  to  the  non-contents  of  the  Peers." 

"  But  suppose  the  measure  was  one  of  urgency  ?" 

"  In  that  case  Parliament  might  be  prorogued,  and' 
a  new  session  opened  immediately.  Or,  if  the  mea- 
sure were  of  sufficiently  grave  importance,  the  ques- 
tion might  be  referred  to  a  plebiscite  of  the  whole 
electorate  of  the  three  kingdoms." 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  Lords  would  agree  to- 
that  ?" 

"  Not  except  under  duress.  But  if  the  Liberals 
were  to  refuse  to  take  office  with  a  majority  of  250 
at  their  back  unless  the  King  would  promise  them 
to  create,  if  necessary,  sufficient  peers  to  carry  the 
Claw-clipping  Bill  through  the  Lords,  the  change 
might  be  effected.  And,  mark  my  words,  if  it  is  not 
effected,  you  will  find  your  victory  at  the  polls  of 
none  effect." 

''  But  don't  you  think  the  country  wants  an  inde- 
pendent second  chamber  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  wants  one.  But  it  has  not  got  one. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  governed  on  the 
party  system  which  would  tolerate  a  second  chamber 
which  is  no  check  at  all  upon  one  party,  and  a  dead- 
lock upon  the  ocher  party.  When  the  House  of 
Lords  grew  up  and  was  powerful  and  useful,  it  was. 
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as  often  Whig  as  Tory.  Now  it  has  become  a  mere 
appanage  of  the  Tor)-  Caucus,  and  it  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated." 

"Are  there  not  grave  difficulties?" 

"  Only  the  one  difficulty,  that  the  King  might 
refuse,  and  dissolve  Parliarnent.  We  have  got  to 
face  the  risk  of  a  second  General  Election  following 
immediately  upon  the  heels  of  the  first.  Hence  if  I 
were  iri  command  at  headquarters  in  Parliament 
Street  I  should  make  all  mv  arran^gements  for  a 
double  election.  Every  Liberal  candidate  should 
declare  that  as  the  first  duty  of  the  Liberal  party 
was  to  remove  what  had  become  an  intolerable  limi- 
tation upon  the  rights  of  a  self-governing  nation,  he 


was  prepared  to  face  the  ordeal  of  a  second  electioi 
immediately  after  the  first  rather  than  consent  t( 
take  part  in  the  farce  of  popular  government  with  ai 
irresponsible  Upper  Chamber  in  which  the  Tor 
party  is  permanentlv  in  a  majority  of  ten  to  one." 

"  Do  you  think  that  Headquarters  has  plucl 
<'nough  to  face  the  music?" 

"  It  is  the  question  which  will  test  whether  or  no 
the  Liberal  headquarters  has  become  as  much  ai 
anachronism  as  the  House  of  Lords  itself.  If  the; 
shrink  from  the  ordeal  they  are  lost." 

"  Humph,"  I  replied.  "  I  am  all  for  double  c 
quits.  But  as  to  the  Front  Benchers,  I  hae  m: 
doots." 
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Southwark  Cathedral 
The    Ohurcli — now    the    Cathedral — of 


[E.   T.    W.  Dennis  and  Sont. 
The  Inauguration  of  which  was  attended  by  the  King  and  Queen. 
St.    Saviour's,    Soutlnvark,  was  originally  the  church  belonging  to  the  Sisterhood 


of  St.  Mary  Overy,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  before  the  Conquest  by  Mary  Overy.  the  daughter  of  a  rich  ferry 
man.  The  new  Cathedral  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  restorers  for  some  years.  In  1890,  King  Edward— then  Prince 
of  Wales— laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  nave,   and  in  1897  His  Majesty  was  present  at  the  reopening  service. 
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The   Historical   Drama   at   Sherborne* 


AFTER    TWELVE    HUNDRED    YEARS. 


"  To  chant  the  fame  of  Sherborne  are  we  come, 
And  to  her  laud  and  honour  all  men  press." 

— Opening  Chorus  of  Pageant. 

The  town  of  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire,  has  been 
standing  upon  the  brink  of  twelve  hundred  years, 
and  looking  before  and  after  her  as  she  stood.  The 
result  has  been  the  pageant  of  June,  the  charm  and 
scenic  beauty  of  which  was  hardly  realised  except 
by  those  who  witnessed  it. 

Everyone  who  has  ever  seen  the  Oberammergau 
Passion  Play  has  always  marvelled  that  so  small  a 
tillage  could  produce  so  sublime  a  spectacle.  And, 
though  it  is  not  intended  to  institute  any  comparison 
between  Oberammergau  and  Sherborne,  for  that 
:;ould  hardly  be  made  and  must  be  misleading,  yet  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  those  who  went  in  the  middle 
3f  last  month  to  the  little  ancient  town  on  Salisbury 
Plain  man'elled  at  what  it  had  to  show  them.  There 
:ire,  however,  tw^o  points  of  similarity  between  the 
Bavarian  village  and  the  Wessex  town.  Both  pressed 
into  their  service  people  of  all  classes  and  ages ;  and 
in  both  the  Chorus  chants  much  of  the  narrative. 
Here,  however,  all  real  resemblance  ends. 

The  Sherborne  pageant  celebrated  the  one  thou- 
sand two  hundredth  anniversary'  of  the  founding  in 
705  A.D.  by  Saint  Ealdhelm  of  the  town,  bishopric, 
ind  school  of  Sherborne.  It  was  intended  to  be  not 
iierely  a  reminder  of  the  town's  historic  past,  but  an 
earnest  of  renewed,  vigorous  life  to  come,  so  th^t  the 
Dlace  on  the  tablets  of  whose  history  were  engraved 
jo  many  famous  names  might  not  sink  into  indif- 
erent  insignificance.  To  write  the  words  of  the 
Pageant  and  to  direct  it  Mr.  Louis  Parker  was 
^hosen.  not  merely  as  an  ex-mastelv  of  Sherborne 
Public  School,  but  because  he  was,  indeed,  one  ot 
lie  few  men  in  England  who  could  have  done  it. 
\nother  ex-master  of  Sherborne,  Mr.  James 
-Ihoadfs,  contributed  the  connecting  narrative 
:horuses,  one  song,  and  the  final  Triumph  Song. 
\nyone  and  everyone  in  Sherborne  made  the  dresses, 
except  certain  ones  of  costliest  silks  worn  by  ladies 
>f  high  degree  and  their  attendant  dames ;  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree  lent  the  armour ;  and  anyone  and 
'veryone  in  Sherborne,  from  the  Rev.  Canon  West- 
:ott,  Head  Master  of  Sherborne  School,  and  certain 
)f  the  countrv  folk  near,  down  to  the  shopkeepers 
ind  other  townsfolk  of  Sherborne,  and  nearly  all 
he  boys  of  the  school,  did  the  acting,  to  the  number 
)f  over  seven  hundred  in  all.  Three  honorary  sec- 
etaries  were  not  too  many  to  undertake  arrange- 
nents  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crowds  of  visi- 
ors  who  wished  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  quaint, 
•Id-fashioned  town  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
he  enterprise  was  more  than  successful.     Perform- 


ances had  to  be  repeated  several  times  oftener  than 
was  expected ;  every  one  of  the  5300  odd  seats  was 
booked  always,  while  a  good  many  hundreds  were 
on  the  grass  in  front  of  the  stand. 

The  pageant  was  like  nothing  ever  before  at- 
tempted. Its  author  calls  it  a  historical  folk-play.  It 
really  is  a  splendid  panorama  and  dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  a  selection  of  the  most  famous  historical 
events  in  the  life  of  Sherborne  Town.  To  a  certain 
extent,  also,  it  of  necessity  reflects  the  history  of 
England  from  the  time  of  the  re-introduction  of 
Christianity  to  the  half-pagan  Britons,  who  had  al- 
most forgotten  what  it  meant,  down  to  the  founding 
of  the  school  by  Charter  under  Edward  VI. 

The  old  town,  dominated  by  its  Minister,  and  in 
whose  winding  streets  are. still  many  half-timbered 
houses,  and  still  more  the  actual  scene  of  the 
pageant — the  natural  outdoor  stage  on  which  it 
is  acted — are  ideal  for  such  a  purpose.  No  more 
perfect  or  more  spacious  stage  could  have  been 
found  than  the  fresh,  green  grass  in  the  grounds 
of  the  very  castle  where  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  as 
represented  in  the  pageant,  did  long  ago  bring  his 
lady ;  no  setting  could  have  been  more  fitting  than 
the  old  ivied  ruins  of  the  cloisters,  keep,  and  hall  of 
the  very  castle  which  Roger  of  Caen,  a  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  is  shown  in  the  pageant  as  founding. 
Away  to  the  left  is  an  ivy-covered  gatehouse,  part  of 
th<»  castle  ruins,  through  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
courtly  Elizabethan  figure  comes  riding  with  his 
stately  lady  and  retinue.  Away  to  the  right,  from 
beneath  tall  trees,  up  a  grassy  bank,  and  from  behind 
the  ruins,  come  Benedictine  monks,  warlike  Danes, 
Kings  and  Queens  with  their  trains  of  courtiers,  and 
morris  dancers  in  scarlet  and  Lincoln  green.  And 
across  the  lily-covered  pond,  in  the  same  grounds,  is 
the  very  castle  which  Raleigh  partly  built. 

One  after  another  the  stirring  scenes  of  Sher- 
borne's history  are  recalled.  Saint  Ealdhelm,  with 
his  disciples,  enter  and  found  the  town  of  Scir  Burn 
— -the  clear  stream,  Sherborne.  One  hundred  and 
forty  years  later  the  townsfolk  fight  with  scythes  and 
defeat  the  Danes.  In  860  a.d.  the  lovely  Queen 
Osburga,  with  Ethelbert  and  her  son  Alfred,  a  beau- 
tiful boy,  enter  and  witness  the  death  of  Ethelbald ; 
and  Alfred,  according  to  the  tradition,  is  entrusted 
bv  the  Queen  to  Bishop  Ealhstan,  to  be  taught  at 
Sherborne  School.  William  the  Conqueror,  magni- 
ficent and  imposing  in  full  armour,  is  seen  imperi- 
ously ordering  the  see  of  Sherborne  to  be  removed 
to  Sarum ;  Roger  of  Caen  ceremoniously  lays  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  castle,  while  the  quarrels  of 
the  town  and  the  monks,  the  founding  of  the  ancient 
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almshouse,  and  the  uhimate  expulsion  of  the  monks, 
all  pass  before  the  audience.  Robin  Hood,  Maid 
Marian,  Friar  Tuck,  Little  John  and  the  morris 
dancers,  all  in  scarlet  and  Lincoln  green,  dance  as  in 
Merry  England  of  old.  A  herald  enters :  "  Oyez ! 
Oyez !  Chez !"  and  to  the  blowing  of  trumpets  reads 
the  New  Charter  of  Sherborne  School  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  and  the  boys  of  Sherborne  Schbol  to-day  rush 
in  with  a  great  shout.  Then  comes  the  most  ex- 
quisite scene  of  all — Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  entrance 
on  horseback,  with  his  wife  and  attendant  ladies  and 
gentlemen  on  horseback.     And  then:  — 

£)own  the  ocean  of  the  ages,  over  seas  that  broke  and  boiled, 

We  hav&  tracked  the  good  ship  Sherborne  to  the  haven  of 
her  rest. 

In  the  wonderful  colour  scheme  of  the  final  pic- 
ture, a  stately,  graceful  figure  raised  on  a  pedestal 
■symbolises  Sherborne,  while  on  her  right  stands  her 
-daughter,    Sherborn   (shorn   of   its   final  e),    Massa- 


chusetts, draped  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes — truly  z 
graceful  compliment  to  the  American  people. 

Then,  to  the  March  in  "  Tannhauser,"  the  whol< 
glorious  company  of  historical  personages  marshal: 
— Saint  Ealdhelm,  and  his  monks  ;  the  Britons  anc 
the  Danes ;  Ethelbert,  Osburga,  and  the  chile 
Alfred ;  past  Bishops  of  Sherborne  and  their  monks  ; 
the  great  Conqueror  and  his  knights  in  armour: 
Roger  of  Caen  and  all  the  townsfolk  of  Sherborne  : 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  all ;  the  morrii 
tlancers  and  maypole  dancers ;  the  tottering  oU 
almshouse  inmates ;  the  knights,  trumpeters  anc 
heralds ;  the  esquires  and  pages  in  scarlet,  white 
and  gold ;  the  boys  of  Sherborne  School ;  Sir  Walte; 
Raleigh,  his  stately  lady,  and  their  attendants ;  and 
fuially,  Britannia,  a  magnificent  figure.  The  Ok 
Hundredth  is  sung  and  the  National  Anthem,  am 
of  Sherborne  truly  it  might  then  be  said:  — 

With    twelve   hundred    years   beneath    her,    and  the   bend    o 

Heaven  above, 
Down  the  ocean  of  the  ages,  lo !   we  launch  her  forth   onci 

more. 


AN    EPISODE   IN   THE   HISTORICAL    PAGEANT   AT    SHERBORNE. 
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Robert  Neville,   Bishop  of  Sarum,    suggesting  the  foundation  of  a  hospital  in  honour  of  St.  John  the 

Baptist   and   St.   John   the  Evangelist. 
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Character  Sketch. 


M.    ROUVIER,    PRIME    MINISTER    OF    FRANCE^ 


I. —INTRODUCTORY. 

It  is  a  moot  point  with  some  philosophers  whether 
statesmen  are  more  than  counters  in  the  hands  of 
the  Destinies.  In  opposition  to  historians  like 
Carlyle,  to  whom  the  great  man  was  everything  and 
e\erybody  else  but  as  material  for  his  exploitation, 
there  is  a  modern  school  very  prominent  and  persis- 
tent just  now,  which  maintains  that  the  great  man  is 
nothing  more  than  a  conspicuous  excrescence  jutting 
out  for  a  moment  above  the  glacier  drift  of  the 
real  forces  which  govern  the  evolution  of  states. 
This  tendency  to  belittle  the  significance  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  conspicuous  in  Republican  countries  in 
quiet  times.  I  remember  hearing  one  of  the  ablest 
of  contemporary  Americans  maintain  with  heat  that 
in  the  United  States  it  would  make  no  appreciable 
■difference  if  every  President,  Vice-President,  and 
Secretary  of  State  were  to  drop  dead  simultaneously. 
They  could  all  be  replaced  from  any  city  and  state 
in  the  Union,  and  the  machine  of  Government  would 
go  on  as  steadily  and  just  as  successfully  as  it  did 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  to  Europeans  who  grew 
up  under  the  shade  of  great  personalities  such  as 
Cavour,  Bismarck,  and  Gladstone,  such  a  conception 
of  the  unimportance  of  personalities  in  the  govern- 
ance of  states  is  almost  inconceivable.  In  France  of 
to-day  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  theory  of  the 
unimportance  of  the  Personage  with  the  Portfolio 
has  a  considerable  vogue.  In  a  state  where  there  is 
a  change  of  the  Ministry  every  few  months,  and 
where  every  deputy  may  reasonably  indulge  in  the 
hope  that  in  time  he,  too,  may  have  his  innings,  there 
has  been  little  opportunity  afforded  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  providential  man.  Since  IS^ambetta's  time 
the  Third  Republic  has  produced  many  eminently 
respectable  mediocrities,  but  she  has  been  barren  of 
conspicuous  outstanding  personalities.  General 
Boulanger  owed  his  popularity  largely  to  the  fact 
that  his  black  charger  lifted  him  momentarily  above 
the  dead  level  of  his  contemporaries.  The  French 
Prime  Minister  is  no  rider  of  the  Thunder  Horse  of 
Destiny.  He  seldom  has  time  enough  to  get  warm 
to  the  saddle  and  to  find  his  feet  at  home  in  the 
stirrups  before  his  steed,  which  is  more  of  a  bucking 
broncho  than  a  Thunder  Horse,  drops  him  neatly  on 
the  sand. 

Now  and  then,  however,  even  in  the  Third  Re- 
public, some  ministers  have  stuck  to  office  long 
enough  to  afford  an  incredulous  electorate  with  a 
suspicion  that  there  were,  after  all,  the  rudimentary 
germs  of  indispensable  men.  There  was  a  Minister 
of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  who  seemed  proof  against 
the  mortality  which  destroyed  cabinet  after  cabinet 


in  which  he  held  office.  But  he  has  gone.  After 
him  there  arose  no  other  until  we  had  the  unwonted 
spectacle,  in  M.  Delcasse,  of  a  Foreign  Minister  of 
France  who  did  not  go  out  of  office  with  the  rest  of 
his  colleagues.  For  seven  long  years  the  little 
Minister  from  the  South  held  his  portfolio  against  all 
comers.  Men  began  to  believe  M.  Delcasse  indis- 
pensable; a  delusion  which  he  entertained  as 
strongly  as  anyone. 

He  was  the  Minister  of  the  Franco-Russian  Alli- 
ance—Minister of  Russia  even  more  than  he  was 
Minister  of  France — and  of  late  he  was  recognised 
as  the  Minister  of  Peace.  It  was  he  who  negotiated 
the  Agreement  with  England,  with  Spain,  with 
Morocco,  and  under  his  segis  sprang  up  good  rela- 
tions with  Italy.  Another  great  little  man,  it  was 
beginning  to  be  said,  had  risen  in  France,  which 
often  packs  her  greatest  wits  in  little  bodies.  Then, 
hey  presto,  the  word  is  given.  M.  Delcasse  falls 
like  Humpty  Dumpty  from  the  wall  and  in  his  place 
sits  M.  Rouvier,  President  of  the  Council  and  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  new  indispensable  man, 
pro  tern.,  of  the  Third  Republic. 

Without  claiming  for  M.  Rouvier  that  he  is  either 
a  man  of  destiny,  or  a  saviour  of  society,  or  a  pillar 
of  the  peace  of  Europe,  he  is  a  personality,  and  even 
if  he  were  not  a  personality,  he  would  be  a  personage 
from  the  mere  fact  of  his  pre-eminent  position  in  the 
land  which  at  last  is  linked  with  our  own  in  friend- 
liest relations.  For  this  month  has  witnessed  the 
formal  official,  national,  popular  recognition  in  Eng- 
land of  the  reality  of  the  entente  cordiale.  It  is  not 
a  marriage  we  have  made  with  la  belle  France. 
Russia  is  still  her  legitimate  spouse,  from  whom 
she  has  no  wish  to  be  divorced.  But  Russia  is 
at  present  under  a  cloud,  and  our  gay  and  sprightly 
neighbour  is  consoling  herself  for  the  time  being  by 
accepting  the  platonic  attentions  of  John  Bull. 

M.  Delcasse,  according  to  current  scandal,  was 
bent  upon  compromising  France  by  discovering  her 
to  the  world  en  grand  delit  with  her  English  lover, 
who  also,  according  to  scandal,  was  nothing  loth  to 
respond  to  the  invitation  from  Paris.  But  M.  Rouvier 
represents  unimpeachable  correctitude.  The  entente 
cordiale  under  his  Ministry  is  platonic  and  nothing, 
more.  The  intimacy  has  in  it  nothing  that  is  crim- 
inal or  aggressive.  It  is  mild,  firm,  and,  let  us  hope, 
lasting.  But  there  is  about  it  nothing  of  the  roses 
and  rapture  of  vicious  intrigue  or  of  criminal  rela- 
tions. M.  Rouvier  is  the  man  of  the  entente  which 
is  nothing  but  an  entente.  M.  Delcasse  was  the  man 
of  the  entente  which  was  to  have  been  developed  into 
an   Alliance.      But   Madame   France   is   not   in   the 
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mood  to  marry  John  Bull,  certainly  not  before  she 
has  divorced  her  Russian  husband.  Flirtations  she 
is  always  ready  for.     But  bigamy  is  another  matter. 

11.  -HIS  CAREER. 
Maurice  Rouvier,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch, 
is  a  well-preserved,  vigorous  man  of  sixty-four.  He 
is  the  Gladstone  or  Campbell-Bannern-ian  of  the 
situation,  the  representative,  that  is,  of  a  policy  of 
peace,  entente  cor di ale,  free  trade,  good  finance,  and 
no  aggression.  Like  his  predecessor,  M.  Combes, 
like  the  Foreign  Minister  whose  portfolio  he  has 
taken  over,  M.  Rouvier  is  a  Southerner. 

THE    ASCENDENCY   OF    THE    SOUTH 

France  is  as  much  governed  by  the  Southerner  as 
England  is  governed  by  the  Northerner.  For  years 
past  England  has  been  ruled  by  Scotchmen  alike  in 
Church  and  in  State.  When  "the  next  Cabinet  is 
formed,  the  representatives  of  Scotch  constituencies 
will  be  more  numerous  among  the  councillors  of  the 
Scotch  Prime  Minister  than  those  who  hold  P^nglish 
seats.  What  Scotland  and  the  Scotch  are  to  England 
the  south  and  the  southerners  are  to  France.  An 
Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds.  As  Sir  Henry  C.-B. 
will  succeed  Mr.  Arthur  J.  B.,  so  M.  Rouvier  of  Mar- 
seilles succeeds  M.  Combes  of  the  south.  As  M. 
C.  Bastide  pointed  out  in  his  sketch  of  M.  Rouvier 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Forinightly. — 

The  fixct  remains  tliat  Southerners  sit  in  overwhelming 
numbers  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  Ihe  bfiuks  either  of 
the  Rhone 'or  the  Garonne  havejbeen  the  birthplace  of  such 
prominent  men  as  Gamhetta,  Thiers,  the  Pelletans,  Floquet. 
Flourens.  M.  Constans.  M.  Jaures,  M.  Combes,  M.  Delcasse. 
It  is  no  extraordinary  thin^  for  a  cabinet  to  number  seven 
or  eight  Southerners  out  of  a  total  of  ten  ministers.  The 
political  importance  of  the  South  is  altogether  out  of  pro- 
portion with  its  population  or  its  Vi'ealth. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  political  im- 
portance of  North  Britain. 

THE    SON    OF    A    GROCER. 

M.  Rouvier  is  a  representative  of  the  nauvclles 
couches  sociales  whom  his  chief  Gambetta  saw  that 
it  was  necessary  to  summon  to  the  service  of  the 
Republic.  His  father  kept  a  small  grocer's  shop  at 
Marseilles.  He  himself  was  born  at  Aix  on  April 
17th.  1842 — ^the  child  of  an  illiterate  but  remarkable 
father,  from  whom  he  inherited  most  of  the  qualities 
which  have  brought  him  to' the  foretop  of  the  State. 

His  mother  was  only  rem.arkable  for  the  volubilitv 
of  her  natural  eloquence,  a  gift  which  Maurice  also 
inherited,  as  his  opponents  know  to  their  cost  when 
he  stands  at  bay  in  the  Chamber  or  the  Senate.  He 
was  a  precocious  boy,  and  although  his  father  had 
lacked  education,  he  spared  no  effort  to  equip  his 
clever  son  for  the  battle  of  life. 

HIS  SCHOOLS   AND   SCHOOLMASTERS. 

He  learned  to  read  in  a  dame's  school  at  Mar- 
seilles. When  the  EmJ)ire  was  re-established  he 
went  to  the  Lycee,  where  M.  de  Blowitz  taught  him 
English.  M.  Rouvier  is  not  a  conspicuous  example 
of  the  value  of  M.  de  Blowitz's  tuition,  for  English 


is  not  with  him  a  second  tongue.  It  is  a  tradition 
that  Blowitz  once  .set  him  to  learn  by  heart  the  whole 
of  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  in  the  original,  an  imposition 
so  monstrous  as  to  be  incredible.  In  the  Lycee  the 
young  Maurice  made  the  acquaintance  of  future  de- 
puties and  senators,  who  were  then  teaching  mathe- 
matics and  literature,  innocent  of  political  aspira- 
tions. Although  clever,  he  did  not  distinguish  him- 
self at  school. 

HIS   START  IN    PC^LITICS. 

In  1859,  \\h(-n  the  French  Empire  was  busily 
engaged  in  founding  modern  Italy,  Maurice  Rouvier, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  went  into  business  as  corres- 
ponding clerk  of  a  Greek  business  firm.  He  had  a 
turn  for  languages,  studied  modern  Greek,  and 
mastered  sufficient  Spanish  to  talk  to  Alfonso  in  his 
native  tongue.  After  a  time  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  law,  and  like  many  another  budding  bar- 
rister he  took  to  politics  as  a  duck  takes  to  water. 
He  also  made  his  mark  in  journalism,  and  as  editor 
of  /'  Egalite  became  a  political  power  in  the  city. 
When  Rouvier  was  in  his  twenties,  the  third  Empire 
was  Hearing  its  end.  Rouvier  found  a  wide  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  Southern  gift  of  speech  in  criti- 
cising and  denouncing  the  mistakes  of  the  Govern- 
ment. While  so  employed,  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Gambetta,  whom  he  assisted  in  electing  for  Mar- 
seilles in  i86q.  Gambetta  had  a  keen  eye  for  cap- 
able youths  who  might  be  useful  in  the  future,  and 
he  was  quick  to  note  the  capacity  of  M.  Rouvier. 

HIS    FIRST.  APPOINTMENT. 

When  the  Empire  fell  with  a  crash  in  1870,  and 
M.  Gambetta  undertof)k  to  rally  the  nation  against 
the  German  invaders,  M.  Rouvier  was  appointed 
Secretary-General  of  the  Prefecture  of  Marseilles. 
The  man  of  December  and  his  officials  vanished,  and 
the  nominees  of  the  men  of  September  had  their 
innings.  M.  Rouvier  was  one  of  the  very  first  to 
profit  by  the  overturn  in  French  politics.  He  was 
then  only  twenty-eight. 

It  was  a  stormy  time.  In  the  North  and  East  the 
(iermans  were  supreme.  In  the  great  cities  the 
revolutionary  fires  that  blazed  afterwards  in  the 
Commune  were  smouldering.  The  Civic  Guard  of 
Marseilles  got  out  of  hand,  and  M.  Rouvier,  without 
experience  and  without  capable  assistants,  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  revolutionary  emeute. 
He  faced  them  with  courage,  tore  down  the  black 
flag  with  his  own  hands,  and  first  gave  proof  that  he 
could  answer  for  order  and  assert  the  authority  of 
the  executive  Government. 

He  was  appointed  by  M.  Gambetta  to  be  Civil 
Vice-Resident  in  the  camp  of  the  army  of  the  Alps ; 
but  although  he  donned  his  uniform,  he  never  had 
occasion  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  war.  The 
armistice  was  agreed  to  before  he  reached  the  camp. 

ELECTED    DEPUTY. 

A  year  later,  when  a  National  Assembly  was  sum- 
moned to  ratify  the  terms  of  peace  and  take  over 
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Prince  von  Radelin.  M.  Rouvier. 
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the  government  of  France,  M.  Rouvier  stood  as  can- 
didate for  Marseilles.  He  was  defeated  ;  but  he  was 
too  considerable  a  man  to  be  passed  over.  He  re- 
mained at  Marseilles  while  the  National  Assembly 
was  at* death  grips  with  the  Commune.  M.  Rouvier 
was  no  Communard,  but  when  his  friend  Gaston 
Cremieux  was  executed  he  blazed  with  rage,  and 
sought,  and  obtained,  election  as  Deputy  for  Des 
Bouches  du  Rhine. 

This  was  in  187 1,  and  from  that  time  to  this  M. 
Rouvier  has  been  a  familiar  figure  among  the  public 
men  of  France.  He  took  his  seat  once  among  the 
Deputies  of  the  Extreme  Left. 

CITOYEN   ROUVIEE,    JACOBIN. 

A  writer  in  the  Correspondant  gives  a  curious 
picture  of  M.  Rouvier,  the  "  vengeur."  He  was  then 
a  bearded  Provengal,  sombre  and  fierce,  who  walked 
with  long  strides,  holding  his  head  low  like  a  bull 
about  to  charge,  while  his  eyes  gleamed  haggard 
through  his  glasses.  In  those  hot  days  of  storm 
and  strife  M.  Rouvier  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  terrible  of  the  children  of  the  Revolution.  He 
spoke  of  and  he  wrote  as  a  man  in  grim  earnest. 
One  of  his  trenchant  articles  directed  against  the 
Commission  of  Pardons,  better  known  among  the 
Communards  as  the  Commission  of  Assassins,  ex- 
posed him  to  risk  of  prosecution.  From  this  he  was 
saved  by  General  Chaugarnier's  famous  phrase  in 
which  he  accorded  M.  Rouvier  "  amnesty  of  disdain."' 
The  disdain  of  the  Royalist  executioner  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  career  of  the  young  Republican. 
He,  with  M.  Naquet  and  M.  Ordinaire,  became  the 
Three  Musketeers  of  the  Extreme  Left  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  the  men  wondered  whether  the  im- 
petuous young  Southerner  would  develop  into  a 
Mirabeau  or  a  Tartarin. 

It  was  the  period  in  which  he  sowed  his  political 
wild  oats.  He  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  a 
campaign  cannot  be  waged  by  three  musketeers,  no 
matter  how  brave  and  devoted  they  may  be.  Hence, 
after  a  short  time,  he  settled  down  under  the  guid- 
ance of  M.  Gambetta  to  the  steady  parliamentary 
career  of  an  ambitious  Deputy. 

HOW^    HE    FOUND    HIS    EGERIA. 

He  was  young,  he  was  poor,  he  had  boundless 
ambition.  But  he  was  not  a  man  of  much  culture, 
and  if  the  Fates  in  their  beneficence  had  not  pro- 
vided him  with  a  good  fairy  in  the  shape  of  a 
woman,  we  should  probably  have  heard  but  little  of 
M.  Rouvier. 

Mr.  Escott  in  one  of  this  month's  periodicals 
gossips  pleasantly  about  what  he  describes  as  "  The 
Extinction  of  Egeria."  But  he  omits  to  mention 
the  part  which  Egeria  played  in  the  career  of  the 
present  Prime  Minister  of  France. 

M.  Rouvier,  as  Deputy,  had  to  travel  backwards 
and  forwards  between  Paris  and  Versailles  every 
day  the  Chamber  was  sitting.  So  had  the  news- 
paper correspondents,  and  among  these  newspaper 


correspondents  was  Madame  Claude  Vignon  of  the 
Independancc  Beige.  She  was  a  woman  of  mature 
and  refined  powers,  considerably  his  senior,  with 
the  well-earnefl  reputation  of  being  the  most  brilliant 
woman  journalist  of  her  time.  She  was  also  a 
talented  sculptress  and  a  woman  of  culture.  She 
was  attracted  by  the  young  Deputy  from  Marseilles. 
The  attraction  was  mutual.  Numa  met.  his  Egeria 
in  the  sacred  grove,  but  Rouvier  met  his  in  the 
railway  train.  In  six  months  they  were  married. 
It  was  the  making  of  Rouvier.  His  wife  believed  in 
him,  and  her  faith  helped  him  to  believe  in  him- 
self. She  was  shrewd,  tactful,  clever.  She  con- 
tributed much  that  he  lacked  in  knowledge  of  the 
wider  world.  Hers  was  the  first  great  intellectual 
influence  to  which  he  had  ever  been  submitted,  and 
to  this  day,  although  she  has  long  been  dead,  he 
ever  speaks  with  emotion  of  the  gratitude  which  he 
owes  to  her  loving  influence  upon  his  life  and  his 
career. 

M.   EOUVIER  AND  MR.   GLADSTONE. 

I  have  already  coupled  the  name  of  M.  Rouvier 
with  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  parallel  extends  to 
things  other  than  political.  It  was  M.  Rouvier's 
ill-fortune  to  have  brought  against  him  in  1876  a 
charge  of  a  nature  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
brought  Mr,  Gladstone  into  the  police  court  at  a 
comparatively  early  period  of  his  public  life,  M. 
Rouvier,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  challenged  his  accusers- 
to  meet  him  in  the  open,  and  with  the  same  success.. 
M.  Rouvier  was  then  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  re-elected  as  a  Gambettist  at  the  General  Elec- 
tion, when  MacMahon,  with  all  the  machinery  of 
the  Administration  at  his  back,  pitted  himself  against 
Gambetta  and  was  soundly  beaten.  M.  Rouvier,  who 
polled  8784  votes  against  2885  given  by  the  Mar- 
seillais  for  the  candidate  of  the  Administration,  was 
one  of  the  363  Deputies  to  whose  staunchness  we 
owe  the  final  triumph  of  the  Republic  over  all  its 
adversaries.  He  began  to  make  his  mark  in  the 
Chamber.  He  spoke  often,  and  spoke  well.  He 
was  a  lucid  exponent  of  economical  questions,  a  fer- 
vent champion  of  Free  Trade^  a  devoted  Gambettist,. 
and  manifestly  a  rising  politician. 

MINISTER. 

In  1881  he  was  re-elected  for  Marseilles  at  the 
General  Election  which  immediately  preceded  the 
formation  of  the  great  Ministry  of  M.  Gambetta,  He 
became  Minister  of  Commerce.  He  had  arrived  at, 
and  had  received  the  hall-mark  of  ministerial  status. 

Gambetta"s  Ministry  fell  in  1882,  and  M.  Rouvier 
fell  with  it.  But  he  had  made  his  mark.  He  was 
recognised  as  a  capable  administrator,  a  solid  man, 
who  inspired  confidence,  who  knew  his  subject,  and 
who,  moreover,  possessed  a  marvellous  gift  of  lucid 
exposition.  From  that  time  onward  he  was  recog- 
nises! as  one  of  the  assets  of  the  Republic. 

The  Jacobin  of  his  early  years  passed  into  the 
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political  economist.  He  was  so  stout  a  Free  Trader 
that  M.  Rouher  is  said  to  have  declared  that  M. 
Rouvier  was  his  best  pupil,  and  his  successor.  He 
was  no  longer  a  Jacobin.  He  was  an  economist. 
Later  he  became  Opportunist,  and  Opportunist  he 
remains  to  this  hour. 

HIS  OPPORTUNISM. 

M.  Rouvier  is  a  facile  statesman.  He  is  an 
Opportunist  of  the  Opportunists.  "  Tell  me,  uncle, 
what  is  an  Opportunist?"  he  was  once  asked  by  a 
little  niece.  "  Cherie,"  said  he,  "  an  opportunist  is 
a  man  who  in  winter,  when  it  is  cold,  wears  warm 
flannels ;  but  who  in  summer,  when  it  is  warm,  wears 
the  lightest  clothing  he  can  procure."  It  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  to  him  principles  are  but  shirts, 
to  be  changed  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ther- 
mometer. But  martyrdom  is  not  his  special  hobby. 
He  is  a  practical  man,  a  man  of  affairs.  He  has, 
no  doubt,  his  preference  for  certain  lines  of  route ; 
but  when  he  is  called  to  the  helm,  he  will  not  in- 
dulge his  personal  preferences  if  they  conflict  with 
the  clearly-expressed  orders  of  the  owners  of  the 
vessel.  Hence,  no  one  was  surprised  when  he  took 
office  in  the  Ferry  Cabinet  of  1884,  with  the  same 
portfolio  that  he  had  held  under  Gambetta.  Mar- 
seilles loved  him  better  as  a  Jacobin  than  as  a 
Ferryist,  and  at  the  General  Election  of  1885  he 
was  defeated  when  he  appealed  for  re-election.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  returned  as  an  Opportunist  for 
the  Alpes  Maritimes. 

PRIME    MINISTER. 

In  1886  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  negotiate  a  com- 
mercial convention  with  the  Italian  Government. 
When  M.  Goblet  fell  in  the  following  year.  Presi- 
dent Grevy,  finding  himself  confronted  by  the 
menacing  ambitions  of  General  Boulanger,  sent  for 
M.  Rouvier  and  asked  him  to  form  a  Cabinet,  It  is 
said  that  M.  Rouvier  volunteered  for  the  post  in  the 
words :  "  You  are  seeking  for  somebody  who  will 
rid  you  of  Boulanger;  I  am  your  man."  President 
Grevy  accepted  him  for  that  purpose,  and  the  first 
Rouvier  Ministry  came  into  existence.  This  was  in 
the  early  summer  of  1887.  M.  Rouvier  displayed 
characteristic  nerve  in  forming  his  Ministry.  He 
was  willing  to  hold  two  or  three  portfolios  himself 
rather  than  allow  any  personal  difficulties  to  pre- 
vent his  forming  a  Cabinet.  When  at  last  he  faced 
the  Chamber  with  a  full-blown  administration,  he 
met  with  a  stormy  reception.  But  M.  Rouvier  never 
appears  to  better  advantage  than  when  he  is  in  a 
very  tight  place.  With  the  help  of  the  Right,  he 
succeeded  in  triumphing  o\'er  his  Radical  assailants, 
to  their  no  small  chagrin.  After  they  were  beaten, 
they  offered  to  accept  his  leadership  if  he  would 
lead  them  against  the  enemy,  the  Right.  "  No," 
said  M.  Rouvier,  "  to  speak  of  the  Right  as  the 
enemy  is  wrong.  It  consists  of  part  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation.  That  niay  be  the  language 
of  a  party — it  is  not  the  language  of  a  government." 


MINISTER    OF    FINANCE. 

But  his  term  of  office  was  brief.  When  the  Wilson 
scandals  brought  about  the  downfall  of  President 
Grevy,  M.  Rouvier  was  involved  in  the  crash.  He 
had,  however,  escaped  any  personal  discredit,  and 
had  established  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  courage 
and  derision.  Hence  when  Boulangism  again  raised 
its  head,  M.  Tirard  sought  the  aid  of  M.  Rouvier, 
who  from  1889  to  1892  held  the  portfolio  of  Minister 
of  Finance  in  three  successive  Cabinets.  He  served 
under  De  Freycinet,  M.  Loubet,  and  M.  Ribot,  as 
well  as  under '  M.  Tirard.  He  became  recognised 
as  the  indispensable  man.  He  had  established  a 
strong  position  in  the  financial  world.  Bankers 
trusted  him,  and  trust  him  still. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  HIS  REPUTATION. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  his  career  that  he 
changed  his  constituency,  and  from  1889  sat  for 
Grasse.  The  menace  of  Boulangism  was  dissipated 
largely  bv  M.  Rouvier's  financial  ingenuity  and' 
resource.  But  in  1893,  when  the  Panamist  storm 
burst  over  France  and  the  air  was  thick  with  de- 
nunciations of  every  one  who  had  ever  met  Cor- 
nelius Herz  or  Baron  Reinach,  the  financial  assist- 
ance given  by  M.  Rouvier  to  the  anti-Boulangist 
Electoral  Fund  was  brought  up  against  him  in  the- 
Chamber. 

M.  Bastide,  m  the  Fortnightly,  thus  refers  to  this 
episode  in  the  Premier's  career:— ^ 

The  general  elections  were  drawing  near;  tlie  Boulang^ists 
expected  to  pack  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  their  sworn 
friends. 

We  know  by  M.  Rouvier's  own  evidence,  given  on  the 
darkest  day  of  his  lile,  what  a  terrible  ethical  question  he 
was  then  called  upon  to  answer.  Tlie  Government  had  no 
funds  at  their  disposal  to  carry  on  the  forthcoming  elec- 
toral campaign.  Theoretically  an  administration  ought 
never  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  voters.  But  in 
this  instance  the  contest  was  not  to  be  fought  out  between 
two  iwlitical  parties  equally  agreed  upon  the  form  of  go- 
vernment. A  revolutionai"y  faction  had  determined,  under 
cover  of  Parliamentary  procedure,  to  overthrow  the  Re- 
public. Once  more  M.  Rouvier  decided  upon  taking  the  most 
effective  and  hazardous  step.  At  his  call  financiers  and 
bankers  met,  they  subscribed  the  necessary  sums  of  money, 
and  at  the  general  elections  a  majority  of  Republicans  were 
returned. 

Three  years  passed,  the  Boulangist  coalition  had  ceased  to 
be  a  scare,  and  the  Republic  was  steadily  gaining  ground  in 
the  country,  when  the  Panama  scandal  broke  out.  For  the 
third  time,  M.  Rouvier's  enemies  thought  to  set  in  motion 
against  him  the  formidable  judicial  machinery.  It  was 
known  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  extricate  Baron  de 
Reinach  from  hia  financial  difficulties;  it  was  alleged  that 
he  had  received  bribes  from  the  promoters  of  the  Canal 
scheme;  the  electoral  fund  lent  some  colour  to  the  charge. 
M.  Rouvier  resigned  (December  12th,  1892).  Party  malice 
soon  dragged  the  affair  from  the  law  courts  into  Parlia- 
ment. 

But  M.  Rouvier  stood  at  the  tribune,  bold  as  Danton,  and 
argued  the  case  with  unsparing  sarcasm.  "  But  for  me,"  he 
cried,  "  you  would  not  be  sitting  on  those  benches." 

In  face  of  a  stormy  Chamber,  he  proudly  de- 
clared that  if  the  same  circumstances  were  to  recur, 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  do  it  again.  Everyone,  says 
M.  Bastide,  remembers  the  .sequel :  from  the  first 
there  was  no  ground  for  a  legal  conviction.  M. 
Rouvier  did  not  even  take  his  trial,  the  grand  jury 
(Chambre  des  Mises  en  Accusation)  having  quashed 
the  proceedings  (February  2nd,  1893). 
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TEN    YEARS'    ECLIPSE. 

Nevertheless,  for  ten  years  after  this  M.  Rouvier, 
although  regularly  elected  and  re-elected,  remained 
in  comparative  obscurity.  He  married  a  second 
time — married  money  this  time,  as  in  his  first  mar- 
riage he  married  brains.  He  became  a  banker,  and 
gradually  lived  down  the  prejudice  against  him. 

He  took  no  prominent  part  in  the  Dreyfus  agita- 
tion. He  was  for  Dreyfus,  and  said  so.  But  he  did 
not  fight  in  the  van. 

IN   I'HE   COMBES    CABINET. 

At  last  after  long  waiting  his  time  came.  In  1902 
he  returned  to  office  as  Minister  of  Finance  in  the 
Combes  Ministry.  He  stuck  to  his  work,  indulged 
in  his  favourite  hobby  by  converting  the  3I  per  cent. 
French  stock,  and  he  saw  with  satisfaction  the 
French  budget  balance  itself  and  French  Rente  rise. 
His  financial  good  fortune,  the  unique  reputation 
which  he  has  acquired  as  Minister  of  Finance,  con- 
stantly reminds  one  of  the  position  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. M,  Rouvier  is  not  a  Gladstone.  But  he  re- 
sembles him  in  Ix^ing  admittedly  facile  princeps  at 
the  Exchequer. 

HI.— PRIME    MINISTER    AND    FOREIGN 
SECRETARY. 

When  M.  Combes  fell  there  was  a  momentary 
hesitation,  but  it  soon  becajBe  evident  that  M. 
Rouvier  was  his  only  possible  successor.  For  a  time 
the  new  President  of  the  Council  continued  M. 
Delcasse  in  office.  But  he  soon  felt  that,  to  use  a 
vulgar  phrase,  M.  Delcasse  was  just  a  little  too  big 
for  his  boots.  He  had  been  a  Foreign  Minister  so 
long  that  he  considered  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
virtually  chief  of  the  Cabinet  in  his  own  department. 
On  the  first  collision  he  resigned,  but  was  induced 
to  return  to  office.  The  spell,  however,  was  broken. 
In  a  few  weeks  he  again  handed  in  his  resignation. 
This  time  it  was  accepted,  and  M.  Rouvier  became 
for  the  first  time  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

WHY  DELCASSE   PELL. 

I  went  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  last  month  to  see 
people  who  knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  things  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  true  significance  of  M. 
Delcasse's  fall.  There  are  two  versions.  One— the 
version  of  the  Rouvierists — is  very  simple.  M. 
Delcasse,  they  say,  was  suffering  from  swelled 
head.  He  had  been  so  long  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  Franco-Russian  alliance  that  he  could  not 
understand  that  the  French  nation  could  be  allowed 
to  differ  from  him  on  questions  of  foreign  politics. 
This  little  fellow  imagined  himself  a  Richelieu,  a 
Bismarck,  a  Palmerston.  He  conceived  great 
schemes  for  the  isolation  of  Germany.  He  did  not 
want  war,  but  he  did  want  to  realise  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  war  without  firing  a  shot.  When  he 
travelled  in  Germany  he  was  too  busy  to  be  able  to 
accept  an  invitation  of  the  Kaiser.  When  he 
negotiated   the     Convention     with     England     about 


Morocco,  he  was  too  high  and  mighty  to  communi- 
cate the  contents  officially  to  Germany.  What  did 
he  care  for  Germany  ?  Was  he  not  the  ally  of 
Russia  ?  Had  he  not  made  conventions  with  Eng- 
land, 'W''ith  Morocco,  and  with  Spain?  Had  he  not 
made  friends  with  Italy  ?  But  all  the  while  Ger- 
many bided  her  time.  The  fortune  of  war  went 
heavily  against  Russia  in  the  Far  East.  Germany 
again  and  again  gave  the  vainglorious  Delcasse 
a  plain  hint  that  she  expected  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  settlement  of  Morocco.  He  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  such  hints,  and  meanwhile  he  dawdled. 
Instead  of  hurrying  up  the  pacific  penetration  of 
Morocco,  he  did  nothing.  Russia  every  day  became 
weaker.  On  the  eve  of  Mukden  it  became  evident 
that  for  fighting  purposes  his  Russian  ally  was  hors 
de  combat. 

HIS   IDEA    OF    AN    ENGLISH    ALLIANCE. 

Then  M.  Delcasse,  who  had  never  been  particu- 
larly keen  about  the  English  entente,  suddenly  be- 
thought himself  that  it  might  be  well  if  he  were  to 
try  and  develop  the  entente  into  a  fighting  alliance. 
His  idea  was  that  if  Germany  were  to  resent  the 
policy  of  pin  pricks,  he  would  confront  her  with  a 
Franco-English  alliance,  which  would  put  the 
British  navy  and  a  British  army  of  100,000  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Allies.  Such  was  the  dream  of 
Delcasse,  when  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  at  Muk- 
den brought  the  whole  edifice  down  with  a  crash. 
Germany,  now  definitely  delivered  from  any  fear  of 
her  Eastern  frontier,  showed  her  hand.  The 
Kaiser's  journey  to  Tangier  advertised  her  intention 
to  prepare  herself  in  advance  with  a  casus  belli 
against  France  if  she  persisted  any  longer  in  hatch- 
ing plots  for  the  destruction  of  the  German  Navy 
by  the  help  of  the  British  Fleet.  For  a  moment 
there  was  a  pause.  P'rance  did  not  realise  the  full 
significance  of  the  sudden  revelation  of  German 
policy. 

THE   INTERVENTION   OF   GERMANY. 

According  to  some  authorities,  a  timely  hint  from 
Herliii  convinced  M.  Rouvier  and  M.  Loubet  that 
war  was  imminent  unless  M.  Delcasse  was  sacri- 
ficed. M.  Loubet,  who  had  always  been  a  stout 
supporter  of  M.  Delcasse,  reluctantly  acquiesced  in 
his  resignation.  The  Kaiser  created  M.  de  Billow  a 
Prince  in  acknowledgment  of  his  success  in  "  down- 
ing "  his  adversary,  and  pressed  M.  Rouvier,  who 
had  taken  the  vacant  portfolio,  to  agree  to  an  in- 
ternational conference  on  the  affairs  of  Morocco. 
M.  Rouvier  being  fully  aware  that  the  French  na- 
tion was  dead  against  any  policy  of  warlike  adven- 
ture in  Europe  or  in  Morocco,  promptly  came  to 
terms  with  Germany.  The  Conference  is  to  be  held, 
and  the  exclusive  position  conceded  to  France  by 
England  in  Morocco  will  be  subjected  to  a  very 
heavy  German   discount. 

DID    GERMANY    THREATEN    WAR? 

The  other  version  differs  from  the  above  chiefly  in 
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the  minimising  of  the  German  menace.  It  is  the 
interest  of  M.  Rouviex's  friends,  say  these  sceptics, 
to  exaggerate  the  German  danger  in  order  that  he 
might  pose  as  the  saviour  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
But  in  reality  the  Germans  never  meant  war — never 
menaced  war.  The  secret  message  from  Berlin  is  a 
myth.  Germany  was  determ'ined  to  have  the  Con- 
ference. But  to  obtain  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  brandish  the  sabre.  Germany  was  much  too  well 
advised  as  to  the  essentially  pacific  sentiment  of 
France  to  believe  that  it  was  necessary  to  menace 
a  rupture  of  friendly  relations.  M.  Rouvier  realised 
that  France  did  not  care  enough  for  Morocco  to 
refuse  to  face  the  risk  of  seeing  her  claims  clipped 
by  a  Conference.  So  he  got  r'id  of  M.  Delcasse, 
whose  fall  was  a  natural  and  legitimate  corollary 
of  the  crippling  of  Russia,  whose  Minister  he  was. 

ENGLISH    GERMANOi'HOBES. 

When  I  repeated  these  arguments  to  the 
Rouvierists,  they  replied  that  they  knew  better.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  argue  that  things  could  not  hap- 
pen, which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  happened,  as 
every  one  in  the  Ministry  knew  very  well.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  was  simply  this.  The  Germans  had 
taken  alarm  at  the  persistent  malignant  anti-Ger- 
man campaign  preached  in  the  English  Press. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Lee's  indiscretion.  Admiral  Fitz- 
gerald's frank  avowal,  and  thanks  to  the  writings 
of  the  advocates  for  an  immediate  descent  upon  the 
German  fleet  before  it  became  too  strong  to  be 
tackled,  the  German  authorities  believed  it  was 
quite  on  the  cards  that  the  British  Government 
might  at  any  moment  order  a  practical  descent  upon 
Kiel  after  the  precedent  of  Copenhagen.  The  re- 
constitution  of  our  naval  bases,  the  unguarded  talk 
of  distinguished  admirals^  the  persistent  invective 
hurled  against  Germany  by  Colonel  Maxse  and  his 
fr'iends  in  the  National  Review,  by  Mr.  Strachey  and 
his  staff  on  the  Spectator,  by  Dr.  Dillon  in  the 
Contemporary,  and  by  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett 
and  other  contributors  to  the  Fortnightly,  not  to 
speak  of  such  freelances  as  Mr.  Arnold  White, 
nearly  brought  Europe  to  the  verge  of  a  terrible 
war.  For  it  was  as  well  known  in^Berlin  as  it  was 
in  Paris  that  the  calculation  in  Ministerial  head- 
quarters in  London  was  that  nothing  could  save  the 
party  from  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  next  General 
Election  but  a  war  with  Germany. 

BRIIISF    HELP    FOR    FRANCE. 

Upon  this  calculation  M.  Delcasse  made  his  book. 
According  to  the  Rouvierists,  he  was  met  more  than 
half-way  by  the  British  Government.  If  Germany 
attacked  France,  not  only  was  the  British  fleet  to  be 
let  loose  on  German  commerce  and  on  the  German 
navy,  but  an  army  of  100,000  British  troops  was  to 
be  despatched  to  reinforce  the  French,  who  can  put 
two  millions  of  soldiers  into  the  field.  The  trifling 
difficulty  that  the  British  contingents  would  have  to 
take  the  field  without  any  other  artillery  than  the  old 
guns  which  were  worn  out  in  the  Boer  War  appears 


to  have  been  overlooked  by  these  reckless  dreamers 
in  London  and  in  Paris.  We  may  be  sure  it  was  not 
overlooked  in  Berlin. 

THE    KAISER'S    RETORT. 

The  Kaiser,  knowing  all  that  was  on  foot,  deter- 
mined to  bring  England  to  her  bearings  by  a  plain 
intimation  that  if  we  attacked  his  fleet,  he  would 
treat  France  as  a  hostage,  invade  her  frontier,  crush 
her  armies,  and  levy  an  indemnity  which  would 
enable  him  to  build  a  fleet  twice  as  strong  as  that 
which  the  English  might  have  destroyed.  That  was 
why  he  raised  the  Moroccan  question.  That  is  why 
he  will  keep  it  open  so  long  as  the  Balfour  Ministry 
remains  in  power.  For  the  Kaiser  believes  that  the 
British  Government,  which  refused  even  to  censure 
Mr.  Lee,  is  capable  of  anything,  and  that  there  is  a 
Party  in  England  which  is  eagerly  working  to  bring 
about  a  quarrel  between  France  and  Germany  in 
order  to  provide  a  pretext  for  destroying  the  German 
fleet. 

M.   ROUVIER  AND   THE   ENTEiNTE. 

The  fall  of  M.  Delcasse,  therefore,  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  encouragement  he  received  in  London 
for  his  chimerical  dream  of  a  fighting  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  against  Germany.  What  then,  I 
asked,  of  the  entente  with  England  under  M. 
Rouvier?  M.  Rouvier,  was  the  reply,  is  as  much  de- 
voted to  the  entente  as  he  is  the  resolute  enemy  of 
the  alliance.  M.  Rouvier  has  always  been  a  con- 
vinced supporter  of  good  relations  with  England, 
and  many  years  ago  he  declared  that  the  union  of 
the  two  Western  powers  was  the  corner  stone  of 
civilisation.  But  just  because  he  is  a  strong  friend 
of  England,  he  refuses  to  play  the  part  of  a  tempter 
to  lure  England  into  the  hell  of  a  Continental  War. 
M.  Rouvier,  in  short,  is  for  peace,  for  friendship,  for 
the  closest  possible  relations  between  the  peoples,  for 
the  friendliest  fraternity  between  the  Governments, 
but  he  is  absolutely  opposed  to  any  and  every  at- 
tempt to  convert  the  entente  cordiale  of  peace  into  a 
naval  and  military  alliance  against  Germany. 

A    CHANGE    FOR    THE    BEITER. 

The  change,  therefore,  from  M.  Delcasse  to  M. 
Rouvier  is  one  which  every  friend  of  peace  in  Europe 
should  hail  with  delight,  and  it  is  especially  a  matter 
for  congratulation  to  all  true  Englishmen,  who  are 
sick  and  wear>-  of  the  endless  alarums  of  the  Jingoes. 
No  foreign  enemy  has  .inflicted  such  injury  upon  the 
British  Empire  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo  as  our 
unfortunate  country  has  suffered  from  the  parricidal 
hands  of  the  Jingoes  who  have  directed  our  policy 
for  the  last  ten  years.  M.  Rouvier  is  for  peace 
everywhere — peace  and  the  entente  cordiale,  not  only 
with  Britain,  but  with  all  the  nations  with  whom 
France  has  to  do  business.  And  in  this  respect  he 
is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  British  Liberal  party, 
which  in  a  few  months  will  be  installed  in  office. 

THE    CHARACTER    OF    M.    ROtTVIER. 

Of  M.  Rouvier  personally  I  have  said  but  little. 
He  is  a  man  of  mingled  strength  and  weakness.    He 
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is  antithetically  mixed  in  temperament,  in  intellect, 
in  character.  He  is  a  Southerner  with  all  the  dash, 
the  fire,  the  elan  of  the  South.  But  he  is  also  a  skil- 
ful financier,  a  laborious  student,  and  most  lucid  ex- 
positor. Therein,  again,  he  resembles  Mr.  Gladstone, 
whose  genius  for  financial  exposition  made  his  Bud- 
get speeches  works  of  art,  and  whose  fiery  eloquence 
made  him  the  supreme  demagogue  in  the  best  sense 
of  our  time. 

But  M.  Rouvier  is  more  of  an  opportunist  than 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  deny 
the  opportunism  which  characterised  Mr.  Gladstone. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  had  great  ideas^  in  the  main 
religious  ideas,  which  M.  Rouvier  lacks.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  a  propagandist  as  well  as  an  opportunist 
— an  opportunist  be(\iuse  he  was  a  propagandist. 
M.  Rouvier  is  not  a  propagandist.  He  is  intellec- 
tually satisfied  that  certain  lines  of  policy  are  prefer- 
able to  other  lines— he  is,  for  instance,  a  free  trader, 
a  partisan  of  peace,  a  thoroughgoing  Republican. 
But  he  is  all  these  things  subject  to  the  constant 
liecessity  of  carrying  on  from  day  to  day.  He  is  em- 
phatically not  a  seer,  or  even  a  philosophic  specula- 
tor. He  lives  from  day  to  day,  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Therein  he  resembles  Lord  Melbourne  rather  than 
Mr.  Gladstone.    He  will  never  do  to-dav  what  he  can 


possibly  put  off  till  to-morrow.  But  when  to-morrow 
comes,  and  he  finds  himself  in  a  very  difficult  corner, 
then  the  very  magnitude  and  complexity  of  his  diffi- 
culties seem  to  give  inspiration  to  his  eloquence  and 
infinite  resource  to  his  policy. 

When  forced  into  the  tt'ibune  to  defend  himself 
against  the  attacks  of  his  adversaries,  says  Mile,  de 
Pratz  in  an  interesting  sketch  which  she  contributed 
some  years  since  to  the  Manchester  Dispatch,  "  he 
has  often  surpassed  every  hope  of  himself.  Like  a 
tiger  at  bay,  he  snarls  and  roars  at  his  enemies. 
There  is  not  only  fervent  strength  in  his  speech,  but 
great  subtlety.  His  eloquence  comes  of  pure  inspira- 
tion. It  is  full  of  charm.  He  is  a  magnificent  im- 
proviser,  and  few  orators^  if  any,  in  modern  times, 
have  shown  themselves  more  brilliant  in  repartee." 

Such  is  the  man  who  speaks  for  France  to-day  as 
no  other  Frenchman  can,  not  even  excepting  Presi- 
dent Loubet.  As  a  faithful  and  loyal  friend  of 
[ieace,  as  the  representative  of  the  greatest  of 
Western  nations,  and  as  the  constant  and  devoted 
advocate  of  the  entente  cordialc,  England  pays  him 
homage  this  day.  It  is  thanks  to  him  that  the  naval 
festivities  at  Brest  and  Portsmouth  have  lost  their 
bitter  after-taste.  When  they  were  planned  by  M. 
Delcasse,  they  were  intended  as  a  menace  to  Ger- 
many.   M.  Rouvier  has  extracted  that  sting. 


The  Arena  for  July 
prints  the  accompanying 
illustration  of  a  remark- 
able piece  of  sculpture, 
representing  the  Man  of 
Nazareth,  by  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Stone,  of  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Mr.  Stone,  in 
writing  a  description  of 
his  conception,  says :  "  I 
have  adhered  generally  to 
the  type  of  Christ  made 
definite  by  centuries  of  ar- 
tistic precedent;  and  yet 
in  a  special  sense  I  have 
tried  to  show  more  of 
soul-weariness  than  is  cus- 
tomary ;  less  of  the  sweet- 
ly serene  consciously  mas- 
ter of  circumstances,  more 
of  the  man  vulnerable  at 
times  to  discouragement 
and  misgiving;   not  alone 
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the  '  Man  of  Sorrows,' 
but  often,  too,  of  physical 
want — a  feature  we  have 
too  nearly  idealised  out  of 
our  reading  of  the  Christ 
story.  The  facial  story- 
should  tell  something  of 
bafflement  amidst  sur- 
roundings made  congenial 
only  by  boundless  patience 
and  compassion,  of  a  soul 
suffering  under  the  false 
standards  and  tests  of  an 
economic  and  social  en- 
vironment in  essence, 
though  not  in  detail, 
somewhat  like  what  Christ 
would  find  to-day  in  any 
city  of  America  or  the 
world.  This  was  what 
\\as  in  my  mind.  How 
much  of  it  I  have  rea- 
lised, others  must  judge." 


A  New  Conception  of  Christ  in  Art. 
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"  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us." — Burns. 


Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.  The  carica- 
turist is  gaining  recognition  even  at  the  expense  of 
the  editor.  Thousands  know  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Gould,  who 
have  never  heard  the  name  of  Mr.  Alfred  Spender, 
his  chief,  and  the  American  cartoonists  are  better 

known  than  the 
American  edi- 
tor. In  the 
Arena  for 
July  Mr.  B.  O. 
Flower  devotes 
c  o  n  s  i  derable 
space  to  an 
a  p  p  r  eciative 
criticism  of  Mr. 
Homer  Daven- 
port as  a  "  Car- 
toonist domi- 
nated by  moral 
ideals."  Mr. 
Davenport  was 
born  in  Silver- 
ton,  Oregon, 
March,  1867. 
His  father  was 
a  man  of  high 
ideals,  to  whose 
teaching  Homer  ascribes  all  his  success  in  life.  In 
his  youth  the  future  cartoonist  showed  the  bent  of 
his  genius.     He  says:  — 

"  I  was  a  lazy  boy.  In  my  early  years  I  had  no  purpose 
other  than  to  enjoy  country-life  and  live  out-of-doors."  He 
did  not  like  achool.  He  was  a  passionate  lover  of  animal- 
life,  bis  especial  favourites,  however,  being\game-cocks  and 
fast  horses.  He  had  a  boy's  love  for  fun,  and,  perhaps,  next 
to  a  fight  between  his  game-cocks,  nothing  so  filled  the 
measure  of  his  boyhood  happiness  as  to  sit  on  the  bleachers 
and  witness  an  exciting  game  of  baseball. 

Though  his  father  must  have  been  grieved  at  his  son's 
lack  of  taste  for  school  (for  the  elder  Davenport  was  a  man 
of  education  and  a  great  lover  of  good  literature),  he  sought 
to  direct  and  gently  guide  instead  of  compel  his  son,  and 
in  one  particular  the  youth  showed  aptitude  and  applica- 
tion. Prom  the  time  he  was  three  years  of  age  he  was 
never  tired  of  m*aking  pictures.  Often,  his'  father  avers, 
he  has  known  the  boy  to  spend  ten  hours  a  day  in  draw- 
ing. This  taste  for  drawing,  instead  of  being  repressed, 
was  stimulated  and  encouraged.  His  father  bought  him  a 
set  of  pencils,  complimented  his  work,  and  subtly  appealed 
to  his  ambition.  As  a  result,  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
the  fences,  buildings,  walls,  and  floors  were  decorated  with 
the  ambitious  drawings  of  the  boy.  The  father  had  faith 
in  his  child,  and  believed  that  the  time  would  come  when 
he  would  make  his  mark  as  an  artist. 

One  day,  however,  a  circus  arrived  in  town,  and  when  it 
departed  Homer  also  disappeared,  having  joined  the  aggre- 


Homer  Davenport. 


gation.  During  the  winter  season  the  boy  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  drawing  the  elephants,  tigers,  and  other 
animals.  All  went  well  until  spring,  when,  among  the 
multitudinous  duties  assigned  the  youth,  was  that  of  oiling 
the  elephants.  This  task  proved  to  be  the  last  straw,  for 
already  the  enchantment  of  the  circus  had  disappeared. 

Somewhat  later  we  find  him  applying  for  work  as  a 
cartoonist  in  the  ofBce  of  the  Oregonian,  at  Portland.  His 
drawings,  however,  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  staid  old 
journal,  and  he  was  relieved  of  his  duties.  Next  we  find 
him  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  employed  by  the 
Chronicle,  and  also  by  the  Examiner,  for  a  time  working  for 
ten  dollars  a  week. 

When  his  cartoons  had  secured  the  defeat  of  a 
candidate  for  the  Senate  whom  Mr.  Hearst  disliked, 
Davenport  was  brought  to  New  York  at  a  salary 
of  ;^2ooo  per  annum:  — 

In  a  few  weeks  he  became  famous,  even  as  Nast  was 
famous,  not  only  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  but 
throughout  the  entire  civilised  world.  Never  have  the 
trusts  been  more  aptly  or  forcefully  caricatured  than  in 
the  great,  brutal  figure  which  Davenport  drew. 
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Mr.  Flower  calls  him  the  Michel  Angelo  of  his 
craft :  — 

He,  more  than  anv  other  cartoonist  that  our  republic  has 
produced,  not  even  excepting  Thomas  Nast,  possesses  the 
power  of  arousing  the  moral  sentiments  and  of  leading 
men  to  do  and  dare  for  a  great  cause.  Here,  indeed,  lies 
the  secret  of  his  erreatest  strength ;  this  is  the  supreme 
excellence  of  his  work.  He  is  essentially  a  moralist,  a  man 
of  ideals,  a  teacher  of  the  millions,  who  through  the  eye 
appeals  to  the  brain  with  the  irresistible  force  and  power 
of  a  Phillips  or  a  Beecher. 

He  is  now  on  the  Mail  and  Express  of  New  York, 
where  he  is  somewhat  cabined,  cribbed  and  con- 
fined. The  cartoon  by  Davenport  of  American 
Democracy  in  the  grasp  of  the  corrupt  party  Boss, 
although  labelled  Crokerism,  is  as  true  to-day  as  it 
was  when  Croker  was  in  his  prime. 

In  America  the  battle  is  with  commercial 
monopoly,  represented  by  the  trusts ;  in  Britain 
I)olitical  monopoly,  represented  by  the  Housy 
of  Lords,  is  more  to  the  fore :  and  here,  as  there, 
the  cartoonist  fights  gallantly  on  the  people's  side. 
The  action  of  a  handful  of  peers  in  blocking  the 
wishes  of  the  millions  of  the  metropolis  in  their 
resolve  to  run  their  trams  over  the  bridges  has  been 
splendidly  satirised  by  Punch  in  one  of  the  very 
best  productions  of  the  month.  In  picture  and  in 
letterpress  alike,  the  hoary  anomaly  is  held  up  to. 
proper  ridicule. 


London  Punch.] 

The  Lord  High  Obstructionist. 

Policeman  punch-.    "Here!     What  are  you  playing  at.'" 
LORD  H-LSB-RY:   "I'm  Horatius !    I'm  keeping  the  Bridge!!" 
POLICEMAN   PUNCH:    "Oh!   you  are,   are   you.'     Well,   this 

isn't   ancient  Rome.     This   is   modern   London; 

just  got  to  move  on." 


.you  ve 


Arena.l 


Crokerism. 


Birmingham  Pictorial  and  Dart."] 

Waking   Up   John  Bull, 
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^^ 


V/^n      nOwv(  MEANS 


Judge.} 


Where  will  the   Glory  come  in  ? 


N.Z.  Free  Lance.'] 

TV.*    Psffiam^ntarv  Pantr.mfm«>  SOLDIEE :   Great  Scott !  if  tliis  keeps  up  there'll  be  no  more 

1  ne   x-aniamemary  r-amomime.  ^j^^.^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j.    ^jgcause.  we'll  all  be  wiped 

King  Dick  :   "  Very  amusing,  of  course ;  but  let's  get  some     out." 
work  done." 


Bulletin.} 


Judge.}  Tit  for  Tat.  [^««'  ^o*"*- 

•'  Chinaman  allee  samee  Melican  man." 


The   Require  i   Casus  Belli. 


As  Carruthers  says  that  he  isn't  satisfied  with  Prime 
Minister  Deakin's  conduct  in  not  providing  a  case  to 
be  submitted  to  the  High  Court  re  the  Australian  Capi- 
tal, The  Bulletin  suggests  that  Federal  and  local  politi- 
cians fight  the  question  out  at  Dalgety.  Then  Carruthers 
can  take  liis  Federal  Capital  problem  (and  his  torn  ear) 
to  law,  and  the  other  party  can  plead  provocation,  and 
justifiable  insecticide,  and  thus  get  the  matter  inquired 
into. 
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INew   York. 
The  Cost  Mounts  Up. 

UNCLH  SaM:  "I've  grot  to  figure  out  what  all  this  comes 
to  one  of  these  days.  By  George!  I  expect  the  bill  is  getting 
to  be  a  whopper." 


Westminster  Gazette.'] 

Limp,   but   Obstinate. 
I   may    collapse,    but   I   won't   dissolve. 


Bulletin.'} 

Womaa  in  Politics, 
HH:    "Good  gracious!     Do  you  know  her?' 
8HB:    "Well,  only  politically,  you  know.     She  rounds  up 

the   riff-raff  for  our  drawing-room  and  home  purity  meet- 

ingo." 


Melbourne  Punch.'] 

The   Charity  Gamble. 
You  may  gild,  you  may  varnish  the  vase  as  you  will. 
But  the  smell  of  the  brimstone  will  hang  round  it  still. 
SWEET    C?HABITY:  "I  find  it  an  unworthy  busin  ess;  how 
*<-  ever,  I  may  work  a  gamble,  the  devil  is  always  in  it." 
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A   PROTESTANT  TRIBUTE   TO    PIUS  X. 

A  EEFORMING  POPE  CRYING  "BACK  TO  OHEIST!" 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs,  the  famous  American  divine 
who  was  prosecuted  for  heresy  some  years  ago,  has 
created  a  new  sensation  by  appearing  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  July  as  the  eulogist  of  the  new 
Pope. 

REFORMATION    WITHIN    THE    ROMAN    CHURCH. 

Dr.  Briggs  ridicules  the  ordinary  Protestant  pre- 
judice that  the  Roman  Church  never  reforms:  — 

The  history  of  that  Church  aince  the  sixteenth  century 
has  been  a  history  of  reforms,  and  in  no  period  have  such 
great  reforms  been  made  as  in  the  past  half-century. 

Leo.  XIII.  was  a  reforming  Pope:  — 

But  the  present  Pope,  Pius  X.,  promises  to  be  a  still 
greater  reformer.  He  has  already  accomplished  much  in 
the  few  months  of  his  pontificate;  great  reforms  are  in  his 
mind,  which  ere  long  will  become  evident  in  fact. 

PIUS  X.   AND   HIS   WATCHWORD. 

Dr.  Briggs  points  out  that  other  reform  move- 
ments arose  in  France  and  Germany,  and  were 
usually  resisted  in  Italy.     Now  this  is  altered  :  — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Pope  himself  is  at  the 
head  of  the  reform  movement.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  understand  the  fundamental  principle  of  reform  in  the 
words  of  the  Pope  himself,  namely,  "  Restaurare  ogni  cosa 
in  CriHo,"  to  make  Jesus  Christ  Himseilf  the  centre  and 
mainspring  of  all  reform.  This  is  exactly  what  the  most 
enlightened  Protestants  desire  for  their  own  Churches; 
what  more  can  tliey  ask  for  the  Church  of  Rome?  The 
Ohristological  movement  has  been,  and  still  is,  one  of  the 
strongest  impulses  of  the  past  fifty  years.  It  is  of  im- 
mense siarniflcance  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  under 
the  headship  of  the  Pope,  deliberately  enters  into,  and 
takes  part  in,  this  world-wide  movement. 

Dr.  Briggs  thinks  that  the  action  of  the  Pope 
may  have  immense  results.     He  says:  — 

••  THE  GREATEST  REVIVAL  KNOWN  TO  HISTORY." 

The  more  advanced  Protestant  scholars  have  been  work- 
ing for  half  a  century  and  more  to  lead  Christians  back 
to  JesuB  Christ,  and  have  only  partially  succeeded.  If  now 
the  Pope,  as  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  owing 
to  the  reverence  and  obedience  given  him  by  that  whole 
Church  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  the  living 
representative  of  our  Lord,  can  succeed  in  raising  up 
Catholics  throughout  the  world  to  this  exalted  position  of 
reforming  everything  in  Christ,  there  will  be  ere  long  the 
greatest  revival  and  reformation  known  to  history,  and 
the  Protestant  Churches  will  have  to  bestir  themselves  to 
keep  pace  with  it. 

THE   QUESTION   OP   DOGMA. 

Dr.  Briggs  maintains  that  the  importance  of  the 
part  played  by  dogma  even  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  overrated,  and  that  nowadays  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  have  practically  abandoned  the 
dogmas  of  their  spiritual  ancestors :  — 

Protestant  theology  has,  for  the  most  part,  abandoned 
the  high  Augustinianism  of  the  Reformers.  There  are  few 
high  Augustinians  in  Europe;  and  in  America  they  are 
not  to  be  found,  except  in  a  few  Theological  Seminaries, 
and  among  their  pupils.  The  common  doctrine  of  the 
present  Protestant  theologians  would  not  be  recognised 
by  any  of  the  Reformers.  The  dogmatic  differences  with 
Rome  either  no  longer  really  exist,  or  are  in  different 
forms,  and  concerned  with  different  questions.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ha-s  not  remained 
stationary.  The  OotiiT'il  of  Trent  was  a  reforming  council, 
and    banished    from    the    Church    many    vulgar    errors    and 


corrupt  practices,  against  which  the  Reformers  protested 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  made 
a  very  important  reform  in  dogma  when  Leo  XIII.  directed 
that  Thomas  Aquinas  should  be  used  as  the  standard 
authority  in  all  Roman  Catholic  colleges  and  seminaries. 
U  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  if  there  would  have  been 
such  an  antithesis  between  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
dogma  if  Tliomas  Aquinaa  had  been  the  universal  standard 
of  doctrine  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

THE  REFORMS  NOW  IN  PROGRESS. 

Rome  suffered  chiefly  in  the  sixteenth  century 
from  the  same  maladies  as  afflict  Russia — auto- 
cracy, bureaucracy,  and  the  intrusion  of  the  Curia 
into  civil  affairs: — ■ 

The  reforms  proposed  at  the  present  time — apart  from 
the  religious  reforms  already  considered— are  ecclesiastical ; 
and,  first  of  all.  of  Canon  Law,  which,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Curia,  determines  all  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  codify  the 
Caaon  Law.  The  Curia  or  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
Vatican  stands  urgently  in  need  of  reform  :  — 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  not  to  recognise  that  a 
gradual  and  very  important  series  of  reforms  have  taken 
place  in  the  Roman  court  itself.  The  autocracy  of  the 
Pope,  while  recognised  in  principle,  is  really  much  limited 
in  fact;  for,  while  in  one  sense  the  Pope  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a  constitutional  monarch,  in  another  sense  he 
is;  because,  though  he  may  under  certain  unusual  circum- 
stances make  an  infallible  decision  in  faith  and  morals, 
he  may  not  make  any  decision  which  contravenes  any  made 
by  Popes  and  Councils  in  the  past.  The  Pope  and  the 
Congregations  are  also  limited  by  the  Canon  Law.  which, 
while  it  needs  reform,  yet  still,  until  reformed,  determines 
all  decisions. 

WANTED— PERIODICAL    COUNCILS. 

It  would  almost  .seem  as  if  Dr.  Briggs  were  pre- 
pared to  join  the  Church  of  Rome  provided  the 
Pope  would  accept  the  American  idea  so  far  as  to 
govern  by  representative  Councils  rather  than  by 
the  Congregations :  — 

It  is  difficult  for  American  Frotestant«  to  understand  why 
the  Pope  does  not  strengthen  himself  by  summoning  Chris- 
tian Councils  to  meet  at  Rome  at  regular  intervals.  The 
entire  Church  needs  representation  at  Rome,  and  ought  tO 
have  it  in  regular  assemblies  of  its  chief  representatives. 
This  is  much  discussed  in  Rome,  afl  elsewhere.  Many 
objections  are  made  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  but 
none  of  them  seems  to  be  valid.  The  Curia  has  always 
opposed  Christian  Councils,  because  they  inevitably  reduce 
the  importance  of  these  officials.  But  the  Pope  would  find 
them  a  most  valuable  help  in  enabling  him  to  reform  the 
Curia  and  reduce  it  to  its  proper  dimensions. 

THE   CHARACTER   OF  PIUS  X. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Briggs  says  that  modem  States 
should  not  be  asked  to  negotiate  concordats  and 
working  compromises  on  questions  such  as  mar- 
riage, divorce  and  education  with  Rome  :  — 

It  is  necessary  that  the  Roman  Curia  should  intrust  all 
such  questions  to  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  different 
countries,  and  suffer  the  bishops  to  adjust  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  special  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
their    own    nations- 

Progress  will  be  slow.     But,  says  Dr.  Briggs :  — 

of  the  highest  importance  that  the  reform  movement  has 
been  renewed  with  so  much  promise  under  a  Pope  of  such 
spirituality,  simplicity,  and  open-mindedness:  a  man  who 
impresses  those  admitted  to  his  presence  and  converse  as 
being  possessed  of  unusual  grasp  of  mind,  insight  and  real 
moral  power. 
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LORD  ACTON'S   BEST   HUNDRED   BOOKS. 

A   EEMABKABLE  LIST. 

Since  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  published  at  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  the  admirable  collection — now,  alas,  out  of 
print — ^of  opinions  on  the  Best  Hundred  Books, 
there  has  been  no  contribution  to  the  subject  so 
interesting  and  so  original  as  that  which  the  Pall 
Moll  Magazine  published  last  month.  Lord  Acton, 
by  universal  consent,  knew  more  about  the  inside  of 
books  than  any  man  of  our  time.  He  is  said  to 
have  devoured  three  volumes  a  day  as  his  average 
allowance  of  literature,  and  he  remembered  all  he 
read.  When  Mr.  Cook  and  Lord  Avebury  were  dis- 
cussing rival  lists  of  Best  Hundreds,  Lord  Acton 
drew  up  a  list  of  recommended  authors  for  his  son. 
A  year  later  Lord  Acton  sent  Miss  Gladstone  his 
own  ideal  list  of  the  Hundred  Best  Books.  Miss 
Gladstone  not  unnaturally  expostulated,  but  Lord 
Acton  j>ersisted.     His  list,  he  said,  was 

in  his  judgment  really  the  hundred  best  books,  apart 
from  works  on  physical  science — that  it  treated  of  prin- 
ciples that  every  thoughtful  man  ought  to  understand, 
and  was  calculated,  in  fact,  to  give  one  a  clear  view  of 
the  various  forces  that  make  history.  "  We  are  not  con- 
sidering," he  adds,  "  what  will  suit  an  untutored  savage 
or  an  illiterate  peasant  woman,  who  would  never  come 
to  an  end  of  the  '  Imitation.'  " 

Lord  Acton  prefaced  his  list  by  the  following 
interesting  statement  of  the  object  which  a  young 
man  should  have  in  view  when  he  began  to  read 
books.     He  says:  — 

In  answer  to  the  question:  Which  are  the  hundred 
best  books   in  the  world.? 

Supposing  any  English  youth,  whose  education  is  finished, 
who  knows  common  things,  and  is  not  training  for  a 
profession. 

To  perfect  his  mind  and  open  windows  in  every  direction, 
to  raise  him  to  tbe  level  of  his  age  so  that  he  may  know 
the  (twenty  or  thirty)  forces  that  had  made  our  world 
what  it  is  and  sMll  reign  over  it,  to  guard  him  against 
surprises  and  against  the  constant  sources  of  error  within, 
to  supply  him  both  with  the  strongest  stim'ilants  and  the 
surest  guides,  to  give  force  and  fulness  and  clearness  and 
sincerity  and  independence  and  elevation  and  generosity 
and  serenity  to  his  mind,  that  he  may  know  the  method 
and  law  of  the  nrocess  by  which  er'-or  is  conquered  and 
truth  is  won,  discerninar  knowledge  from  probability  and 
prejudice  from  belief,  that  he  may  learn  to  master  what 
he  rejects  as  fully  as  what  he  adon+s,  that  he  may  under- 
stand the  origin  as  well  as  the  strength  Xnd  vitality  of 
systems  and  the  better  motive  of  men  wh\)  are  wrong, 
to  steel  him  against  the  charm  of  literary  beauty  and 
talent;  so  that  each  book,  thorou'rhlv  taken  in,  shall  be 
the  besrinning  of  a  new  life,  and  shall  make  a  new  man  of 
him — this  list  is   submitted: — 

1.  Plato's   Laws — sfteinhart's  Introduction. 

2.  Aristotle's  Pontics — S-'semihl's  Commentary. 

3.  Epictetus'   Enche'r'dion — Commentary   of  Simplicius. 

4.  St.    Auo-usti^e's  Letters. 

5.  St.  Vince'^t's  Oomm^nitorium. 

6.  Hufo  of  S.  Veto- — De  Sacra  mentis. 

7.  S.  Bonaventnra — ^Breviloquium. 

8.  S.   Thomas    Aq"inaa— '^nmma  contra   Gentiles. 

9.  Dante — D'vina  Oommedia. 

10.  Ravmund    of   i^abunHe — Tbeolo^ia  Natura-lis. 

11.  Nicholas   of  Ousa-^Ooncordantia  Catholica. 

12.  La  B'ble   de  Re"ss. 

13.  Pascal's   Pensees — Havet's   Edition. 

14.  Malebranche,   De   la   'Recherche   de   la  Verity. 

15.  Baarder — Sneknlativ  Doermatik. 

16.  Moi'tor — Pli'losoTiiT'e  der  Geschichte. 

17.  Astie — ^Es^iHt  de  Vinet. 

18    Piinier — Ges'-bicbte  der  Religions-philosophle. 

19.  Rothe— Theoiogisc.he  Etbik. 

20.  Martensen — D'e  O^^r'stiiche  Ethik. 

21.  Oet.tine-en — ^Moralstatistik. 

22.  Hartmann— Phenomenologie   des   sittlichen   Bewusstseyna. 

23.  Leibniz— Tetters  edit€4  bv  Klopp. 

24.  Braniss— Geschichle  der  Philisophie. 


25.  Fischer — Franz  Bacon. 

26.  Zeller — Neuere  Deutsche   Philosophic. 

27.  Bartholomess— Doctrines    Religieuses    de    la    Phuosophie 

Moderne. 

28.  Guyon— Morale   Anglaise. 

29.  Eitschl— Entstehung  der  Altkatholischen  Kirche. 

30.  Loening— Gescliichte  des  Kirchenrechts. 

31    Baur — Vorlesungen   liber   Dagmengeschichte. 

32.  Fenelon — Correspondence. 

33.  Newman's   Theory  of  Development. 

34.  Mozley's   University  Sermons. 

35.  Schneckenburger— Vergleichende  Darstellung. 

36.  Hundeshagen— Kirchenvorfassungsgeschiohte. 

37.  Soliweizer— Protestantisohe  Oentraldogmen. 

38.  Gass— Geschichte  der  Lutherischen  Dogmatik. 

39.  Cart— Historie   du   Mouvement   Religieux   dans    le   Canton 

de  Vaud. 

40.  Blondel— De   la   Priment6. 

41.  Le  Blanc  de  Beaulieu— Theses. 

42.  Tliiersoh— Vorlesungen   liber  Katliolizismus. 

43.  Mohler — Neue   Untersuchungen. 

44.  Scherer — Melanges   de   Critique  Eeligieuse. 

45.  Hooker — Ecclesiastical   Polity. 

46.  Weingarten — Revolutionskirchen   Englands. 

47.  Kliefoth— Acht  Biicher  von   der  Kirche. 

48.  Laurent — Etudes   de   I'Histoire   de   I'Humanite. 

49.  Ferrari — Revolutions    de   I'ltalie. 

50.  Lange — Geschichte  des  Materialismus. 

51.  Guicciardini — Ricordi   Politici. 

52.  Duperron — Ambassades. 

53.  Richelieu— Testament  Politique. 

54.  Harrington's  Writings. 

55.  Mignet— Negotiations   de   la  Succession   d  Eapagne. 

56.  Rousseau— C->nside  ations  sur  ia  Pologne. 

57.  Foncin — Ministere    de   Turgot. 

58.  Burke's  Corresnondence. 

59.  Memorial    de    Ste.    Heltoe. 

60.  Holtzendorf— Systematische    Recht«encyklopadie. 

61.  Thering— Geist  des  Romischen  Rechts. 

62.  Geib — Strafrecht. 

63.  Maine — Ancient  Law. 

64.  Gierke — Genossenschaftsrecht. 

65.  Stahl— Philbsophie   des   Rechts. 

66.  Gentz— Briefwechsel  mit  Adam  Mliller. 

67.  VoUgraff    Polignosie. 

68.  Frantz— Kritik  aller  Parteien. 

69    De  Maistre— Considerations  sur  la  France. 

70.  Donoso  Cortes— Ecrits  Politiques. 

71.  Perin— De  la  Richesse   dans   les  Soci^t^s  Chretiennes. 

72.  Le  Plav — La  Reforme  Sociale. 

73.  Riehl— Die  Blirgerliche  Sociale.  ^         t.       , 

74.  Sismonfii— Etudes     sur     les     Constitutions     dea     Peuples 

Libres. 
75    Rossi— Cours   du  Droit  Constitutionnel. 

76.  Barante— Vie  de  Roger  CoUard. 

77.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne— Histoire  du   Gouvernement  Par- 

liementaire.  .   ,       .. 

78.  Madison— Debates  of  the  Congress  of  Confederation. 

79.  Hamilton— The  Federalist. 

80.  Calhoun — Essay  on  Government. 

81.  Dumont — Sonhismes  Anarchiques. 

82.  Quinet— La  Revolution   Francaise. 

83.  Stein — Sozialismus   in  Frankreich. 

84.  Lasselle — System  der  Erworbenen  Rechte. 

85.  Thom-ssen — 1/e  Soc^alisme  depuis  I'Antiquite. 

86.  Consid6rant— Destinee   Sociale. 

87.  Roscher — Nationalokonomik. 

89.  Mill — System  of  Loeic. 

90.  Coleride-e — Aids  to  Reflection. 

91.  Radowitz   Fraemente. 

92.  Giobcti — Pensieri. 

93.  Humboldt— Ko«inos.  ^    ■,       a  * 

94.  De  CandoUe — Histoire  des  Sciences  et  des  bavants. 

95.  Darwin — Oris-in   of   Snecies. 

96.  Littre— Fraements   de   Phiiosnnbie. 

97.  Coumot— Enchainements   des  Id^es   fondamentales. 

98.  Monatsschrift  des  wissenschaftlichen  Vereina. 

Is  it  not  an  appalling  list  ?  Of  the  Best  Hundred 
Books  only  eight  English.  No  Shakespeare,  no 
Milton,  no  Newton,  no  Bacon,  no  Wordsworth  ! 
Our  contribution  to  the  Best  Hundred  Books  of 
the  world  are:  — 

Darwin's  Origin  of  Species, 
Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection, 
Mill's  System  of  Logic, 
Maine's  Ancient  Law, 
Burke's    Correspondence, 
Harrington's  Writings, 
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Mozley's  University  Sermons, 
Newman's  Theory  of  Development. 

Of  American  writers  only  three' — Hamilton's 
Federalist,  Madison's  Debates  of  the  Congress  of 
Confederation,  and  Calhoun's  Essay  on  Govern- 
ment. A  list  of  the  Best  Hundred  Books  that  omits 
Homer  and  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  and 
dramatists ;  that  ignores  Cervantes,  Spenser, 
Rabelais,  Voltaire,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Scott,  Balzac, 
Victor  Hugo,  Gibbon,  Plutarch,  and  "all  the  classic 
historians,  and  that  includes  Mozley's  University 
Sermons,   is  certainly  original. 

So  original  that,  although  I  noticed  the  first 
briefly  last  month,  I  think  my  readers  will  be  glad 
to  see  it  in  full. 


WHERE  JOHN   BULL   IS  WIDE  AWAKE. 

A    PLEASANT    REPORT    FROM    BRAZIIj. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  late  years  of  how 
John  Bull  is  being  tested  everywhere  by  the 
Americans  and  by  the  Germans.  But  the  tide  seems 
as  if  it  was  beginning  to  turn,  and  this  month  we 
have  from  a  Mr.  G.  A.  Chamberlain,  formerly  Vice- 
Consul  General  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  welcome  story 
of  British  enterprise.  His  article  appears  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  July,  and  is  entitled 
"  Our  Neglect  of  South  American   Markets." 

HOW  UNCLE   SAM   WOKE   UP   JOHN   BULL. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Chamberlain  says:  — 

The  elation  that  the  American  manifest*  at  each  com- 
mercial onslaught  on  the  European  stronghold  is,  to  say 
the  least,  premature.  In  view  of  certain  recent  develop- 
ments, it  takes  no  prophet  to  predict  that  we  are  about 
to  awake  to  the  fart  that  we  have  been  poking  a  sleeping 
enemy. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  invasion  of  the  English  shoe- 
market.  By  cutting  down  margins  to  the  vanishing  point, 
we  have  established  a  sale  for  shoes  in  England.  What  is 
the  result?  Tlie  Eii'rlish  industry  has  taken  a  new  lease 
of  life;  its  factories  are  rapidly  undergoing  a  transforma- 
tion; American  methods  are  being  introduced,  along  with 
American  machinery  and  lasts;  and,  with  the  tremendous 
factors  of  no  freight  and  cheap  labour  against  us,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  invaded  will  turn  the 
tables  on  the  invaders. 

—WHO    MAKES    A    PROFIT    ON    AMERICAN    GOODS? 

"  Well,"  says  the  American,  "  I  sell  him  the  machines 
anyway."  That  is  true;  but  it  brings  up  another  point. 
In  a  flourishing  city  of  Brazil — a  city,  by  the  way.  as  ad- 
vanced as  any  of  its  size  in  the  United  States — a  large 
shoe-factory  haa  just  been  equipped.  It  is  fitted  with  the 
most  modem  appliances,  and  an  employee  informed  me 
that  the  machinery  was  all  American.  "But  how  about 
these  English  name  i>lates?"  I  remarked.  "Oh,"  he  answered 
promptly,   "  it  was  exported  from  England." 

I  have  also  seen  a  parallel  case  on  a  South  American 
sugar  plantation.  So,  even  on  our  machinery,  the  English 
are  getting  a  commission  which,  added  to  four  thousand 
miles  of  extra  freightage  and  the  charge  of  the  London 
banking  toll-sate,  makes  one  wonder  what  the  Americ-an's 
margin  is  and  whose  pocket  he  is  trying  to  fill. 

While  we  are  underselling  our  own  market  in  Europe, 
rousing  our  competitors  to  desperate  efforts  by  selling  at 
prices  we  cannot  maintain  at  home,  these  competitors  are 
quietly  invading  fields  which  at  present  offer  little  opposi- 
tion in  the  way  of  home  production. 

AN   OBJECT-LESSON   IN   BRAZIL. 

Brazil,  says  this  ex-American  consul,  is  nearly 
as  large  as  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
semi-continent  the  English  have  built  what  railroads 
there  are: — 


Germans  and  Canadians  dominate  the  street-railway  situa- 
tion; Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Syrians  hold  the  retail 
trade,  and  the  French  set  the  fashions  in  dress  and 
thought. 

As  to  commerce  in  its  strict  sense,  the  comparison  in 
this  case  is  odious  only  to  Americans.  Nearly  half  the 
money  that  enters  Brazil  comes  from  the  pocket  of  the 
American  importer,  and  goes  a«  directly  into  tliat  of  the 
German,  English,  French,  Belgian,  Argentine,  and  Portu- 
guese importer. 

Within  the  last  three  j-^ears,  contracts  for  city  improve- 
ments in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  alone  have  been  given 
out  to  the  amount  of  40,000,000  dols.  The  American  share 
so  far  is  half  a  dozen  blocks  of  asphalt. 

THE  BRAZILIAN  SHOE  MARKET. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Chamberlain  tells  how  the  British  cap- 
tured the  Brazilian  shoe  market  from  the  Ameri- 
cans:— 

By  his  own  initiative  a  dealer  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  created 
a  sale  for  American  shoes,  and  last  year  his  sales  amounted 
to  over  five  thousand  pairs.  The  profit  was  two  dollars 
on  every  pair.  This  trade  is  only  nascent;  but,  to  coun- 
teract it,  the  English  liave  already  completed  a  modern 
factory  on  the  spot,  equipped  it  with  American  machinery 
and  imported  skilled  American  foremen.  Considering  that 
the  Brazilian  protective  tariff  of  about  one  hundred  per 
cent.,  ad  valorem  is  thus  avoided,  the  success  of  the  plan 
is  assured. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN  SMARTER  THAN  THE  AMEEIOAN. 

Mr.    G.   A.    Chamberlain    says:  — 

Again,  the  reason  why  the  American  has  been  com- 
pletely shut  out  from  the  big  Brazilian  contracts  and 
trade  in  general  is  his  ignorance  of  conditions  in  out-of-the- 
way  countries  and  of  the  elementary  methods  of  invasion. 
He  glances  at  a  consular  report,  and  sees  tliat  bids  are 
called  for  a  retaining  wall,  a  system  of  municipal  markets 
or  fifty  miles  of  railroad.  He  writes  to  the  consul  and  asks 
for  further  particulars.  By  the  time  the  consul  gets  the 
letter,  two  months  and  a  half  at  least  have  passed,  and 
when  he  gets  time  he  answers.  On  this  amateur  informa- 
tion the  contractor  may  send  a  representative.  Five  months 
have  elapsed  and  the  representative  finds  the  wall  half 
built,  foundations  in  for  the  markets  and  the  railroad 
contracted.  This  is  because  the  Englishman  has  his  branch 
house  on  the  spot.  While  the  American  is  writing  for  par- 
ticulars, the  Englishman   is  cabling  estimates. 

HOW   THE   MONROE    DOCTRINE   INJURES   TRADE. 

Hitherto  we  have  heard  little  of  the  commercial 
side  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
declares  that  it  is  playing  directly  into  the  hands 
of  the  non-American  trader.     He  says:  — 

Day  by  day  her  glimmering  ot  the  better  side  of  Ameri- 
can character  is  becoming  dimmed,  and  her  eyes  are  fas- 
tening on  those  faults  we  least  care  to  be  known  by.  The 
l)rotecting  interest  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  wormwood 
to  her,  for  it  hurts  her  pride  of  country;  she  feels  per- 
fectly capable  of  looking  after  her  own  hack  fences  in  the 
future,  as  she  has  in  the  past.  So  what  we  are  wont  to 
look  uiM)n  as  our  generosity,  she  sees  as  interference. 
Slowly  she  is  coming  to  hold  complacent  self-absorption, 
ill-directed  aggressiveness,  and  increasing  evidence  of  the 
"  big  stick "  in  our  national  policy,  as  the  distinctive 
stamp   of  our  national   character. 

AMERICAN    TRADE    WITH    BR.AZIL. 

Brazil  finds  in  us  a  market  for  almost  fifty  per  cent,  of 
her  total  exports.  She  sends  us  yearly  from  six  to  eight 
million  bags  of  coffee.  It  is  exported  by  German  houses: 
carried  on  English.  German,  and  Belgian  ships:  and  paid 
through  London  bankers.  As  in  Brazil,  so  in  the  remain- 
ing Republics  south  of  the  equator.  Save  where  special 
industries  have  forced  them  to  seek  out  American  manu- 
factures, we  send  them  nothing  but  kerosene  and  codfish. 
We  know  them  only  through  their  international  and  in- 
ternal embroglios;  consequently,  we  know  least  of  the  most 
conservative,    peaceable,    and   promising   among   them. 

As  coming  from  one  who  has  had  official  ex- 
perience in  the  American  Consular  service  as  to  the 
way  in  which  John  Bull  holds  his  own,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's testimonv  is  most  important. 
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AN  INDICTMENT  OF  THE   BRITISH   GOVERNING 
CLASS. 

By  Sir  John  Gorst. 
Sir  John  Gorst,  the  Conservative  veteran,  con- 
tributes to  the  ISIorih  American  Review  for  July  a 
weighty  indictment  of  the  British  governing  classes. 
It  is  entitled  "  Physical  Degeneration  in  Great 
Britain." 

THE   PHYSICAL  DECADENCE   OF   CUE   PEOPLE. 

Sir  John  Gorst  describes  the  inquiry  and  the  re- 
port of  the  Departmental  Committee  into  the  Physi- 
cal Condition  of  the  People.     He  says:  — 

These  investigations  leave  no  doubt  that  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  children — the  exact  proportion  there  is  no  evidence 
to  determine — is  growing  up  so  deteriorated  by  starvation 
and  from  insufficient  and  improper  food,  that  they  can 
never  become  normal  citizens,  that  they  will  be  the  seed- 
bed of  disease  and  crime,  and  that  as  long  as  they  live 
they  must  remain  a  burden  on  society. 

THE   INDIFPEEENCE   OP   THE   GOVERNMENT. 

The  Report,  he  says,  occasioned  general  alarm  :  — 

It  was  discussed  at  Town  Councils  and  Education  Com- 
mittees and  in  public  meetings  of  every  sort.  But  when 
Parliament  met  in  1905,  it  proved  that  the  only  people  who 
had  paid  no  attention  to  it  were  the  Government.  AH 
Departments  disclaimed  having  taken  any  step  to  consider 
or  carry  out  its  recommendations,  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, when  hard  pressed,  appointed  another  committee  of 
junior  officials  to  subvert,  if  they  could,  some  of  its  con- 
clusions. 

THE   NEGLECT   OP   THE    CHILDREN. 

Sir  John  Gorst  says :  — 

That  causes  of  deterioration  exist  which  are  preventable 
and  curable  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  The  first  step  to 
take  is  to  let  in  the  light  of  medical  science  upon  the 
woful  condition  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  We  have  them 
assembled  in  our  schools,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
call  in  the  doctors  to  inspect  them,  and  many  wavs  will 
be  revealed  in  which  the  deterioration  could  be  checked. 
But  the  deterioration  is  allowed  to  go  on  unheeded  under 
the  eyes  of  public  authority,  although  the  legal  right  of 
the  children  to  be  well  fed  and  properly  cared  for  is 
undoubted.  In  many  schools  tlie  condition  of  ailing  chil- 
dren is  sCctually  aggravated.  Presh  air  and  fresh  water 
are  not  provided :  sight  and  hearing  are  injured  by  exer- 
cises or  discipline;  lessons,  driven  into  children  starving  or 
exhausted  by  labour,  addle  their  feeble  brains. 

Por  the  neglect  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  poor 
and  their  children,  the  rich  indeed  pay  a  terrible  penalty. 

Consumption  has  its  seed-bed  among  the  starv- 
ing scholars,  and  the  contagion  strikes  rich  and 
poor  alike.  \ 

MEDICAIi    INSPECTION    OF    SCHOOLS. 

Sir  John  Gorst  says:  — 

Circulars  recently  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Education  impose  on  teaeliers  and  man- 
agers the  duty  of  making  immediate  application  to  Boards 
of  Guardians  for  relief  for  children  attending  school  in 
a  state  of  hunger,  and  impose  on  the  Guardians  the  duty 
of  promptly  feeding  them.  The  principle  cannot  stop  at 
this  apnlication  of  it;  the  school  authorities  will  be  con- 
strained to  become  guardians  of  the  children's  rights  in 
general,  and  to  watch  over  their  health  and  material 
interests  while  at  school.  The  next  sten  ought  to  be  a 
medical  inspection  of  the  children  in  all  public  schools. 
This  has  been  unanimously  recommended  both  by  the  Scot- 
tish Roval  Commission  and  by  the  English  Committee;  and 
although  the  Board  of  Education,  having  previously  had 
the  matter  for  some  years  under  consideration,  still  hesi- 
tates to  use  its  powers,  it  will  have  to  yield  to  public 
opinion. 

THE   FAULT   OP   THE    GOVERNING    CLASS. 

The  learned  and  educational  classes  have  done 
their  duty  in  calling  attention  to  the  subject:- — • 

It  is  the  governing  classes  that  refuse  to  stir  in  the 
matter.     It  is  partly  apathy,   because   they   do   not   reflect 


how  intimately  the  health  of  their  class  is  bound  up  witt 
the  health  of  the  poor;  it  is  partly  fear  of  expense,  be 
cause  they  do  not  consider  how  the  cost  of  extirpating 
epidemics,  and  maintaining  the  disabled  and  incurable 
swallows  up  the  little  economy  gained  by  denying  prompi 
medical  relief  to  the  sick  poor;  it  is  partly  that  they  ar< 
too  much  absorbed  in  Party  questions,  by  which  tht 
dignities  and  emoluments  of  office  are  lost  and  gained,  t< 
waste  their  energies  in  solving  problems  which  are  onlj 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  "Little  Englander."  There 
is  thus  no  prospect  of  any  great  improvement  in  th€ 
physical  condition  of  the  British  people,  until  the  interest 
of  the  people  themselves  is  aroused.  Por  anything  wrong 
in  the  laws  and  administration  of  the  country,  they  are 
themselves    to    blame. 

THE   FRENCH  WORKINGMAN  AT  HOME, 

By  A  British  Engineer. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Bockett,  writing  in  the  Positivist 
Review,  calls  attention  to  a  shilling  book  published 
by  the  Twentieth  Century  Press  under  the  title 
"  The  Working  Classes  in  France."  It  is  written  by 
Mr.  Henry  Steele,  a  British  engineer,  who  can 
speak  French  and  has  lived  with  his  wife  for  years 
in  Paris.     Mr.  Bockett  says:  — 

Such  a  vivid,  photographic  picture  of  the  daily  life  and 
the  social  conditions  of  the  French  people  has  not  been 
presented  to  English  readers  since  Arthur  Young  produced 
his  "  Travels  in  France,"  and  it  is  important  tnat  English 
men  and  women  should  read  it,  because  the  essential  step 
towards  bringing  about  an  international  spirit  of  fratern- 
ity and  toleration  is,  for  the  peoples  of  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  to  know  more  of  the  details  of  one 
another's  lives,  their  thoughts,  difficulties,  environment, 
and  aspirations.  One  of  the  many  deep  impressions  made 
upon  my  mind  by  this  book  is  this,  that  the  French 
workman  and  his  wife  possess  one  priceless  gift  that  com- 
paratively few  English  working  people  have  secured  for 
themselves,  and  that  is  the  art  of  rational  enjoyment. 
AVhat  most  struck  our  English  workmen  in  Paris  was  the 
absence  of  drunkenness  and  of  any  form  of  organised 
games,  such   as   cricket  or   football. 

In  the  chapter  on  workshop  life  English  workmen  will 
be  surprised  at  the  looseness  of  discipline,  as  compared 
with  that  of  workshops  in  this  country.  A  good  quarter 
of  an  hour  is  lost  every  morning  in  friendly  salutations, 
smoking  is  allowed,  and  the  workman  will  stop  to  roll 
his  cigarette  under  the  nose  of  the  foreman.  Short  of  de- 
liberate waste  of  time,  the  utmost  freedom  is  allowed,  and 
the  pa<;e  of  the  average  English  workshop  is  evidently 
never  reached  in  Prance.  One  curious  custom  is  men- 
tioned— "  no  one  would  dream  of  working  when  a  former 
shopmate  was  being  buried."  From  this  and  other  cus- 
toms that  are  noted  the  impression  made  is  that  there  is 
more  unselfish  comradeship,  more  genuine  affection,  be- 
tween  workman  and   workman   in   Paris   than  in  London. 

No  less  than  one  hour  and  a-half  does  Jules  take  for 
his  dinner,  with  five  minutes'  grace  thrown  in  for  washing 
hands.  Por  nine  months  out  of  the  year  he  dines  in  the 
garden  of  his  restaurant.  His  serviette  is  as  necessary  as 
his  wine.  He  starts  with  meat  and  bread,  followed  by  one 
or  two  vegetables,  then  a  salad  or  cheese,  a  dessert  of 
fruit,  winding  up  with  a  glass  of  black  coffee,  to  which 
occasionally  is  added  a  little  cognac.  "  Cigarettes  are 
rolled  and  lighted,  and  they  sit  back  at  peace  with  the 
world  and  themselves.  There  is  no  hurry,  no  bolting  of 
food,  but  a  steady  appreciation  of  each  detail  in  a 
healthy,  sane  and  satisfying  meal."  Here  is  a  copy  of 
a  veritable  bill  of  fare :  "  Soup  and  beef,  4d. ;  stuffed  rab- 
bit, 6d. ;  mixed  dried  fruits,  l§d. ;  cream  cheese.  Id.;  fresh 
fruits.  Id.  Total.  Is.  IJd.  By  knocking  off  the  second 
course.  7Jd.  And  all  skilfully  cooked  and  delightfully 
palatable. 

Mr.  Steele,  however,  is  emphatically  of  opinion,  after 
spending  the  greater  part  of  his  life  among  Prenqh  work- 
men, that,  for  general  health  and  bodily  strength,  they 
compare   very   favourably   with   our   own   people. 

The  general  impression  gained  from  this  book  is  that 
in  many  respects  the  French  workman  and  his  wife  and 
children  lead  a  happier  life  than  do  people  of  a  similar 
class  in  this  country.  One  great  factor  in  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  working  class  in  Prance  is  that 
there  is  almost  an  entire  absence  of  the  degrading  desire 
to  ape  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  so-called  higher 
classes.  Mr.  Steele  thinks  that  all  the  chief  points  in 
the  character  of  the  race  are  bound  up  in  one  great 
ruling  social  instinct,  which  goes  far  to  justify  the  adop- 
tion of  the  last  word  on  the  national  motto — "  Fraternity." 
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NAPOLEON   ON     BOARD     THE     "NORTHUMBER- 
LAND." 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  CONVERSATION. 

The  first  July  number  of  La  Revue  publishes  a 
new  Napoleon  document,  namely,  a  conversation  of 
nearly  two  hours  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Lyttelton  had 
with  Napoleon  on  board  ttie  "  Northumberland " 
when  at  anchor  off  Torbay, 

Various  writers  on  the  Napoleonic  epoch  refer 
to  this  conversation^  but  as  no  details  whatever  have 
been  given  respecting  the  tenor  of  it,  the  editor  con- 
siders himself  entitled  to  regard  the  manuscript  from 
which  quotations  are  made  as  a  hitherto  unpub- 
lished document.  It  belongs  to  the  Royal  Archives 
at  Dresden,  and  is  part  of  the  dossier  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  Saxony  in  London  in  1816. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lyttelton  was  a  friend  of  Admiral  Sir 
George  Cockburn's,  and  he  happened  to  be  on  the 
"  Northumberland  "  in  the  afternoon  of  August  7th, 
1815,  when  Napoleon  came  on  board,  and  was  able 
to  follow  unobserved  all  the  details  of  the  scene. 

NAPOLEON    AND  HIS    SUITE. 

Napoleon,  according  to  Mr.  Lyttelton,  had  red- 
dish brown  hair,  which  was  long  and  untidy.  The 
expression  of  his  face  seemed  to  denote  cunning 
rather  than  nobility.  There  was  something  fierce  in 
his  look,  but  the  fire  in  his  eyes  must  have  become 
singularly  impaired  by  age  and  care.  As  to  his 
complexion,  it  was  not  only  pale,  but  unhealthy. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  says  he  was  greatly  disappointed 
in  Bertrand,  and  as  for  Montholon,  Las  Cases,  and 
Gourgaud,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  at 
that  moment  men  less  sympathetic  and  less  interest- 
ing. Bertrand  alone  showed  any  sign  of  emotion ; 
the  others  never  once  betrayed  the  most  elementary 
expression  of  sorrow  in  such  tragic  circumstance. 

FIDELITY  OF  CAPTAIN  PIONTOWSKI. 

The  four  members  of  Napoleon's  suite  were  soon 
joined  by  Lallemand  and  other  officers,  who  had 
come  on  board  to  say  good-bye  to  Napoleon. 
Among  them  were  two  Polish  officers,  one  very  aged 
and  the  other  in  the  flower  of  youth.  Both  inspired 
the  deepest  emotion.  The  older — a  venerable  old 
man  of  gigantic  stature — presented  a  picturesque 
figure.  His  companion  was  a  pathetic  sight.  Not 
that  his  face  or  his  person  was  in  any  way  remark- 
able, but  his  sorrow  and  anguish  at  the  prospect  of 
leaving  Napoleon  exceeded  anything  which  Mr. 
Lyttelton  had  ever  witnessed.  Both  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  accompany  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  and 
in  the  end  permission  was  granted  to  the  younger 
officer. 

AN    OBJECT    OF  CURIOSITY. 

None  of  the  eight  officers  on  board  could  speak 
a  word  of  French,  and  naturally  they  were  only  too 
glad  to  disappear  as  quickly  as  possible  after  Sir 
George  Cockburn  had  introduced  them.  Mr. 
Lyttelton  then  found  himself  face-to-face  with 
Napoleon,  and  as  he  had  not  been  presented, 
Napoleon  opened  the  conversation :  — 


"Who  are  you?     Are  you  here  out  of  curiosity?" 
"  Yes,  M.  le  General,  I  am  called  Lyttelton,  and  I  am  a 
friend  of  the  Admiral's.     I  know  nothing  more  worthy  to 
arouse    my    curiosity    than     that    which    has     brought   me 
here." 

Many  questions  on  fox-hunting  followed,  and 
when  these  had  been  answered,  Mr.  Lyttelton  talked 
about  Lord  Brougham  and  other  personages. 

PROTESTS   AGAINST   ENGLAND. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Napoleon,  pointing  to  the 
condition  of  the  paint,  remarked  to  Lyttelton:  — 

"  This  vessel  seems  to  have  been  hastily  equipped.  A 
vessel  in  better  condition  might  have  been  pro\ided — the 
'  Chatham,'  for  instance.  .  .  .  You  have  stained  the  national 
honour  in  imprisoning  me  in  this  manner.  It  may  be  pru- 
dent, but  it  is  not  generous.  You  act  like  a  small  aris- 
tocratic power,  and  not  like  a  great  free  State.  I  wanted 
to  live  as  a  simple  English  citizen." 

"MY  CAREER  IS  ENDED." 

To  Lyttelton's  observation  that,  according  to  the 
news  from  France,  Napoleon's  party  was  still  a 
powerful  one.  Napoleon  continued :  — 

"  No ;   my   career   is  ended." 

And  when  Lyttelton  reminded  him  that  he  had 
said  the  same  thing  a  year  before  at  Elba,  he  ex- 
claimed :  — 

"  I  was  sovereign  then.  I  had  the  right  to  make  war. 
The  King  of  Prance  did  not  keep  his  promises.  I  made 
war  on  the  King  of  France  with  600  men !" 

A  GREAT  POLITICAL  SYSTEM. 

More  complaints  against  the  English  Government 
follow,  and  then  the  conversation  proceeds :  — 

N.:  You  do  not  know  my  character.  You  ought  to  have 
trusted  my  word  of  honour. 

L.:   May  I  tell  you  the  real  truth? 

N.:  Speak. 

L. :  Since  your  invasion  of  Spain  you  have  broken  the 
most  solemn  engagements. 

N. :  I  was  called  to  the  aid  of  Charles  IV.  against  his 
son. 

L.:  No;  it  was  to  place  King  Joseph  on  the  throne. 

iV. ;  I  had  my  great  political  system.  It  was  necessary 
to  establish  a  counterpoise  to  your  enormous  sea  power, 
and,  besides,  it  is  only  what  the  Bourbons  have  done. 

L.:  But  you  must  admit  that  Prance  under  your  govern- 
ment was  more  formidable  than  she  was  during  the  last 
yeai'B  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Moreover,  the  country 
has  developed  meanwhile. 

N.:  England,  on  her  part,  has  also  become  more  power- 
ful. 

L.:  Many  enlightened  people  think  that  England  loses 
rather  than  gains  by  her  great  distant  possessions. 

N.:   I  wanted  to  rejuvenate  Spain. 

Lyttelton  endeavoured  to  bring  Napoleon  back  to 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  with  reference  to  Spain,  but 
he  went  on  unheeding  to  another  subject,  namely, 
more  protests  against  our  conduct  towards  him. 

THE   INVASION  OP  ENGLAND. 

Many  more  subjects  were  discussed,  and  though 
the  writer  does  not  always  remember  the  order  in 
which  they  were  taken,  he  guarantees  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  remarks  he  has  attributed  to  Napoleon. 
Of  Fox,  Napoleon  said:  — 

"  I  knew  Mr.  Fox.  I  saw  him  at  the  Tuileries.  He  had 
not  your  prejudices.  He  was  sincere.  He  sincerely  desired 
peace,  and  I  desired  peace  also.  His  death  prevented  peace 
being  made.     The  others  were  not  sincere." 

Every  effort  was  made  by  Lyttelton  to  get 
Napoleon  to  express  his  opinion  of  Pitt,  but  in  vain. 
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With    reference    to    a    descent    on   England,   he 

said  :  — ■ 

"  I  wanted  to  bring  about  your  abasement,  to  force  you 
to  be  just,  or,  at  least,  to  be  less  unjust." 


THE   BLESSING  OF   DISESTABLISHMENT. 

WHICH  MAKETH    KICH   IN   IRELAND. 

There  is  a  paper  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review 
on  Church  of  Ireland  Finance  which  may  be  com- 
mended alike  to  the  friends  and  foes  of  the  Libera- 
tionist  movement.  First  of  all,  it  shows  that  the 
ratio  of  the  church  population  to  the  whole  number 
of  inhabitants  has  been  steadily  increasing.  In 
1861,  before  Disestablishment,  the  proportion  was 
11.96  per  cent.;  in  1871,  12.94  per  cent.;  in  1881, 
12.36  j>er  cent;  in  1891,  12.75  per  cent.;  and  in 
1 901  exactly  13  per  cent.  The  figure  then  was 
581,089.  The  writer  also  shows  that  the  disen- 
dowed and  Disestablished  Church  of  Ireland,  be- 
sides counting  more  than  half  a  million  adherents, 
now  possesses  funds  amounting  to  more  than  2>\ 
millions  sterling. 

IRISH  ECCLESIASTICAL    FINANCE. 

The  way  in  which  this  result  has  been  arrived  at 
is  illuminative.  In  1869  the  2043  clergymen  work- 
ing in  the  Church  were  guaranteed  their  incomes 
for  life  in  the  form  of  annuities;  but  the  Act  pro- 
vided that  should  three-fourths  of  the  clergy  con- 
sent, the  commuted  value  of  the  annuities  should  be 
paid  to  a  representative  body  duly  constituted  by 
the  Church  and  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
paying  the  clerical  annuities.  The  clergy  con- 
sented, and  a  bonus  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  com- 
muted value  was  given  as  a  reward.  This,  with  the 
"  commutation  capital,"  amounted  to  more  than  7^ 
millions.  In  the  ordinary  course  this  would  have 
steadily  diminished  until  with  the  death  of  the  last 
of  the  pre-Disestablished  clergy  the  whole  of  the 
capital  would  have  disappeared.  But  the  represen- 
tative body  at  once  set  on  foot  a  Sustentation  Fund 
with  donations  and  subscriptions  from  all  parishes 
in  Ireland,  nominally  for  the  support  of  the  clergy. 
This  fund,  however,  was  accumulating  while  the 
commutation  capital  was  melting  away.  The  plan 
was  adopted  by  all  the  dioceses.  Furthermore,  the 
capital,  both  of  Commutation  Fund  and  Sustenta- 
tion Fund,  was  invested  in  securities  which  brought 
in  4I  per  cent,  instead  of  the  calculated  3^  per 
cent.  Another  gain  came  from  allowing  the  an- 
nuitants to  compound  and  leave  the  country.  The 
composition  balances  thereby  saved  amounted  to 
more  than  \\  millions. 

A  CAPITAL  GAINED  OF  OVER  SEVEN  MILLIONS. 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  steady  flow  of  subscrip- 
tions from  all  parishes  alike,  whether  served  by  an- 
nuitants or  stipendiary  clergy.  Non-annuitants  were 
paid  from  the  parochial  assessment,  amounting  .to 
from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  stipend  assigned  to 
the  parish,  and  from  interest  on  the  accumulated 
stipend  fund.     At  the  present  moment  the  Church's 


capital  funds  stand  as  follows,  omitting  the  shillings 

and  pence : — 

Commutation   Capital,   balance   left £761,103 

Parochial   Stipend   Capital 5,216,525 

For    Episcopal    Sustentation 561,054 

Glebes   Purchase 349,650 

Miscellaneous   Purposes 1,588,425 

Balances   due   to   Parishes 42,279 

Total  Funds   now    in   the  hands   of   the 

Representative  Body £8,519,034 

In  1869  there  was  granted  to  the  Church  by  the 
State  ;;^5oo,ooo  as  an  equivalent  for  private  endow- 
ment. With  this  exception,  and  the  balance  of 
original  commutation  ;^8i  7,479,  the  latter  sum 
really  belonging  to  the  annuitants  among  the  clergy, 
all  the  funds  now  in  the  care  of  the  representative 
body  have  arisen  from  the  Church's  own  contribu- 
tions since  Disestablishment.  Subtracting  these  two 
amounts  (together  ;^i,3i7,479)  from  the  above  total 
(;^^?5i9^o34)  we  arrive  at  a  net  total  of  ;^7,20i,555 
raised  by  the  Disestablished  Church.  A  capital  of 
over  seven  millions  sterling  as  the  net  gain  of  disen- 
dowment  is  a  fact  well  worth  pondering. 

"  THE    GROWING    GRACE   OF    GIVING." 

The  Land  Acts  have  swept  away  one-half  of  the 
landlords'  income.  Nevertheless,  the  Church's 
funds  have  not  diminished,  thanks  to  the  "  steadily 
growing  grace  of  giving  developed  during  thirty 
years  in  the  middle-classes  and  among  the  poor"  :  — 

The  increa-se  in  the  sums  of  money  given  for  all  religious 
purposes  among  Irish  Churchmen  during  that  period  is 
nothing  short  of  remarkable.  Missions  receive,  perhaps, 
four  times  as  much  as  they  did  in  the  days  when  no  tax 
was  placed  upon  Churchmen,  for  Church  support.  And  so 
that  which  was  lost  in  the  declining  subscriptions  of  many 
landlords  was  rather  more  than  made  up  by  the  increased 
gifts  of  other  classes.  This  change  must  be  held  to  be  a 
healthy  one. 

The  last  Land  Act,  however,  in  buying  out  the 
landlords  is  also  buying  out  the  Church,  so  far  as. 
she  is  a  landlord.  Up  to  the  present  she  has  been 
receiving  more  than  4  per  cent,  from  her  moneys 
vested  in  the  land. '  She  cannot  be  sure  of  more 
thari  3 J  per  cent,  for  this  money  when  securely  re- 
invested. So  the  last  Land  Act  involves  the  Church 
of  Ireland  in  a  loss  of  i  per  cent.,  or  thereabout, 
on  three  millions  of  money.  The  consequent  appeal 
is  being  generously  responded  to. 

TWO   DOLLARS   A   HEAD   IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

In  the  same  review  there  is  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  Church  in  Newfoundland,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  "  though  the  Church  is  not  Established, 
there  is  an  atmosphere  of  establishment  wafted 
across  the  Atlantic  which  serves  to  give  it  the  first 
place."  Yet  the  Roman  Catholics  have  two  or  three 
thousand  more  adherents,  and  the  Methodists*  a 
good  many  thousands  less.  The  method  of  obtain- 
ing financial  support,  apart  from  the  diminished 
grant  from  the  S.P.G.,  is  somewhat  surprising. 
"  The  burden  of  support  has  been  thrown  more 
heavily  on  the  people  themselves,"  "  Every  man 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  is  expected  to 
pay  two  dollars  annually  as  Church  dues."  Poor 
though  the  people  are,  they  have  responded  very 
lovallv  to  the  increased  demands. 
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THE   ORIGINALITY  OF  JESUS 

AS    IT   APPEAKS    TO   A   JEW. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore  begins  in  the  Hibbert 
Journal  a  series  of  "  Impressions  of  Christianity 
from  the  points  of  view  of  the  non-Christian  Re- 
ligion," a  series  which  should  be  of  great  value. 
The  writer  considers  how  the  ethical  and  religious 
teaching  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  in  the  three  Synoptic 
Gospels,  appeals  to  the  Jewish  consciousness.  After 
showing  much  that  was  common  to  the  Synoptics 
and  to  the  Rabbis,  the  writer  remarks' on  the  "first 
classness "  of  the  Synoptics,  their  lofty  fervour, 
their  great  paradoxes.  In  stress  on  the  inward  as 
above  the  outward,  Jesus  under  the  law  followed 
Amos  before  the  law.  The  writer  grants  that  "  tit 
for  tat "  occupies  a  larger  place  in  Jewish  ethics 
and  religion  than  the  facts  of  life  justify.  The 
Synoptics  traverse  that  doctrine.  The  principle, 
"  Much  is  forgiven  her,  for  she  loved  much,"  and 
the  principle,  "  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child  "  may  be  considered 
as  novel  creations  of  the  Gospel.  Poetic  justice,  the 
ideal  of  the  Rabbis,  is  shown  by  the  Gospels  to  be 
neither  the  highest  justice  of  earth  or  heaven.  The 
passionate  glorification  in  the  Gospels  of  renuncia- 
tion and  adversity  goes  beyond  the  Rabbinic  stand- 
point, and  lowly  active  service  for  the  benefit  of  the 
humblest  is  distinctive  of  the  Synoptics.  Speaking 
of  the  purpose  of  service,  the  calling  of  sinners,  the 
seeking  and  saving  of  the  lost,  the  writer  says:  — 

Here,  once  more,  we  seem  to  be  cognisant  of  fresh  and 
original  teaching,  which  has  produced  fruit  to  be  ever 
reckoned  among  the  distinctive  glories  of  Christianity.  It 
has  two  aspects;  first,  the  yearning  and  eager  activity  to 
save  and  to  redeem;  secondly,  the  special  attitude  of  the 
Master  towards  sinners  and  towards  sin.  The  Rabbis  and 
the  Rabbinic  religion  are  keen  on  repentance,  which  in 
their  eyes  is  second  only  to  the  law;  but  we  do  not,  I 
think,  find  the  same  passionate  eagerness  to  came  repent- 
ance, to  save  the  lost,  to  redeem  the  sinner.  The  refusal 
to  allow  that  any  human  soul  is  not  capable  of  emancipa- 
tion from  the  bondage  of  sin,  the  labour  of  pity  and  love 
among  the  outcast  and  the  fallen,  go  back  to  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  their  hero.  They  were  hardly  known  before 
his  time.  And  the  redemptive  method  which  he  inaugu- 
rated was  new  likewise.  It  was  the  method  of  pity  and 
love.  There  is  no  paltering  with  sin;  it  is  not  made  less 
odious;  but  instead  of  mere  threats  and  condemnations, 
the  chance  is  given  for  hope,  admiration,  and  love  to  work 
their  wonders  within  the  sinner's  soul.  The  sinner  is  afford- 
ed the  opportunity  for  doing  good  instead  of  evil,  and  his 
kindly  services  are  encouraged  and  praised.  Jesus  seems 
to  have  had  a  special  insight  into  the  nature  of  certain 
kinds  of  sin,  and  into  the  redeemable  capacity  of  certain 
kinds  of  sinners.  He  perceived  that  there  was  a  certain 
untainted  humility  of  soul  which  some  sins  in  some  sinners 
had  not  yet  destroyed,  just  as  He  also  believed  and  rea- 
lised that  there  was  a  certain  cold,  formal,  negative  vir- 
tue which  was  practically  equivalent  to  sin.  and  far  less 
capable  of  reformation.  Over-zealous  scrupulosity,  and  the 
pride  which,  dwelling  with  smug  satisfaction  upon  its  own 
excellence,  draws  away  the  skirt  from  any  contact  with 
impurity,  were  specially  repugnant  to  Him.  Whether  with 
<W«  sin  and  with  its  sinners  He  showed  adequate  patience 
may  perhaps  be  doubted;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  His 
denunciation  of  formalism  and  pride,  His  con'rasted  pic- 
tures of  the  lowly  Publican  and  the  scrupulous  Pharisee, 
were  new  and  permanent  contributions  to  morality  and  re- 
ligion. As  the  Jewish  reader  meets  them  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  he  recognises  this  new  contribution ;  and  if  he  is 
adequately  open-minded,  he  does  it  homage  and  is  grateful. 


The  Cornhill  Magazine  for  August  is  very  read- 
able, but  its  quotableness  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  its 
readableness. 


ANAESTHETICS  AND   IMMORTALITY. 

"  F.R.C.S.,"  in  an  article  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  on  the  hour  of  death,  indulges  in  one  of  the 
most  curiously  perverse  inversions  of  the  truth  when 
he  speaks  of  anaesthetics  as  if  they  helped  to  make 
doctors  materialists.  He  speaks  thus  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  anaesthetic  insensibility — 

do  not  guide  us  an  inch  toward  the  hope  of  immortality. 
To  the  notion  of  the  soul  as  an  invisible  personage  made 
and  put  into  the  body  at  birth  and  extracted  from  it  at  the 
end  of  life  they  are  utterly  opposed.  The  aneesthetised  body 
contains  nothing  save  that  which  is  bodily;  no  spark  or 
vestige  of  consciousness.  Ihere  it  lies,  still  working,  but 
without  an  occupant,  just  pumping  the  blood  through  the 
vessels  and  maintaining  the  physical  interchanges  of  the 
tissues.  And  if  the  loss  of  consciousness  be  due  not  to  an 
anoBsthetic,  but  to  injury  or  disease  of  the  brain,  it  may 
last  an  interminable  time.  Htjre,  in  these  cases,  is  the  best 
object-lesson  in  materialism  ever  given  to  the  world. 

Surely  "  F.R.C.S."  must  have  read  the  testimony 
of  anaesthetised  persons  who  preserve  a  distinct 
memory  of  their  soul  or  individual  consciousness 
leaving  the  body  and  returning  to  it.  There  are 
several  well-known  cases  of  restoration  of  apparently 
dead  persons,  in  which  the  man  on  return  to  life 
preserved  a  lively  memory  of  the  departure  of  the 
soul  from  the  body  and  its  reluctant  return  thereto. 
There  is  a  doctor  in  Hampshire  who  carries  about 
with  him  the  certificate  of  his  own  death.  He  dis- 
tinctly remembers  seeing  his  brethren  making  the 
examination  of  the  body  in  which  his  consciousness 
subsequently  returned,  to  their  no  small  surprise  and 
disgust. 

DECIMAL  OR  SEDECIMAL  SYSTEM. 

Compared  with  our  chaos  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures the  decimal  system  seems  altogether  desirable. 
It  is  simply  the  application  of  our  decimal  notation 
to  currency  and  measurements.  But  the  prior  ques- 
tion is,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  the 
World's  Work,  whether  the  decimal  notation  is  best 
for  our  purpose.  We  may  count  by  our  fingers  and 
so  compute  decimally.  But  ten  is  an  awkward  num- 
ber to  divide.  In  division  we  proceed  naturally  to 
halve  the  whole,  then  to  halve  the  halves,  and  so 
on,  a  process  to  which  the  system  of  ten  does  not 
lend  itself.  Accordingly,  a  duodecimal  system  of 
notation  has  been  suggested,  but  the  writer  in  the 
World's  Work  maintains  that  the  true  basic  num- 
ber is  sixteen,  and  he  would  recommend  a  sedecimal 
notation.  He  argues  that  even  now  calculation  is 
apt  to  be  by  sixteenths.  The  points  of  the  compass 
are  32.  Metals,  stocks,  etc.,  are  quoted  in  six- 
teenths of  a  unit.  He  would  call  i.^  treize,  14 
torze,  15  quin,  16  would  be  unty,  17  would  be  unty- 
one,  and  so  forth.  The  writer  maintains  that  if 
based  on  the  present  standard  of  the  foot,  the  pound 
and  the  sovereign,  it  would  have  a  hundred  times 
better  chance  of  popular  acceptance  than  a  decimal- 
ising of  the  measures,  weights  and  currency.  The 
pound  at  present  is  divided  into  eiffht  half-crowns. 
He  would  divide  the  half-crown  into  eight  silver 
pieces,  worth  ?fd.,  and  this  in  turn  into  eight  copper 
coins  worth  slightly  less  than  |d.  each. 
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*      GOD  AND  THE   UNIVERSE. 

THE    CASE    FOR   MIEACLES    RESTATED. 

The  Rev,  Dr.  Simon  contributes  to  the  London 
Quarterly  Review  for  July  a  subtle  argument  on 
'•  The  Universe  and  the  Supernatural." 

THE   EARTH   SUBJECT   TO   OUTSIDE   FORCES. 

His  argument  is  thus  summarised  by  himself:  — 

Tlie  position  now  reached  is  this:  First,  that  the  earth 
is  not  a  self-contained  system  which  runs  itself,  so  to 
speak,  independently  of  the  co-operation  of  forces  that  in 
the  narrow  sense  are  non-resident.  Secondly,  that  what 
holds  good  of  the  earth  holds  good  of  the  solar  system  of 
which  the  earth  is  a  member.  It  too  receives,  and  there- 
fore needs,  the  co-operation  of  forces  that  in  the  narrow 
sense  are  non-resident.  Thirdly,  that  there  may  be  planets 
and  stars  st  ewed  in  the  apparently  empty  spaces  of  the 
universe  which,  because  of  the  subtle  nature  of  the  mat- 
ter that  constitutes  them,  are  absolutely  inaccessible  to 
human  sense,  and  which  yet  in  mysterious  ways  influence 
the  earth  and  other  heavenly  bodies.  In  other  words, 
forces  resident  in  them,  which  belons  to  the  class  called 
spiritual,  co-operate  in  worlds  to  which,  in  the  narrow 
sense,  they  do  not  belong.  These  forces  and  their  co- 
operation might  be  called  hyperphysical  or  spiritual— 
physical  (like  Paul's  "  spiritual "  or  pneumatic  body),  but 
they  are  not  supernatural,  because  they  and  the  so-called 
physical  world  form  together  the  one  system  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

THE    UNIVERSE    NOT    SELF-CONTAINED. 

The  question  then  arises.  Does  this  universe,  with  its 
visible  and  invisible  interdependent  bodies,  run  itself.? 
Is  it  self-contained,  self-sufficient,  independent?  the  one 
great  whole,  besides  which  nothing  else  exists? 

Or  is  there  another  system  that  transcends  the  universe, 
and  is  as  distinct  from  it  as  the  various  systems  which 
constitute  the  universe  are  distinct  from  each  other,  though 
it  ia  closely  related  to  all  these  systems  and  their  members 
just  as  they  are  related  to  each  other? 

According  to  the  view  of  things  lying  behind  Scripture, 
which,  thouarh  never  formulated,  is  in  innumerable  ways 
more  or  less  distinctly  hinted  at,  and  adumbrated,  there 
is  such  a  power,  such  a  system  of  forces,  or  as  Paul  terms 
it.  a  pleroma,   namely,  the  Christian  God. 

Neither  the  universe  is  a  whole,  i.e.  an  absolutely  self- 
contained  whole;  nor,  be  it  reverently  sai'1,  is  God  Him- 
self now  an  absolutely  self-contained,  independent  whole. 
God  and  the  universe  taken  together  constitute  th&  real,  ulti- 
mate whole,  outside  of  and  transcending  which  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  else.  This  whole  may  be  designated  the 
theo-cogmos. 

GOD    AS   A    "RESIDENT   FORCE." 

God,  says  Dr.  Simon,  as  one  of  the  Resident 
Forces  of  the  Universe,  has  at  least  the  same 
liberty  of  Independent  action  that  man  possesses :  — 

Taking  now  for  granted  that  among  the  races  of  beings 
which  the  earth  has  evolved  there  is  one  that  needs,  in 
a  mode  and  degree  peculiar  to  itself,  tfte  action  of  its 
divine  environment;  assuming  it  to  be  9o\ constituted  of 
matter  as  well  as  the  force  which  we  call  spiritual,  that 
all  communications  to  it  must  be  by  means  of  vehicles  that 
are  material;  assuming,  further,  that  before  accepting  that 
which  even  God  could  give  or  communicate,  this  creature 
needed  to  be  made  aware  that  God  was  seeking  to  bestow 
His  grace;  and  assuming,  finally,  that  as  the  result  of  the 
darkening  effect  of  sin,  the  earth,  with  all  its  variety 
of  event  and  change,  which  ought  constantly  to  have 
been  telliner  of  its  Maker  and  revealing  His  mind,  has 
ceased  to  discharge  its  true  functions;  how  shall  God  act 
ixx  order  that  it  may  once  more  become  the  ladder  of 
Jacob's  dream? 

HOW  WOULD  A  HUMAN  RESIDENT  FORCE  ACT? 

What  would  an  earthly  father  do  for  his  children  under 
analogous  circumstances?  Would  he  let  evervthine  take  a 
sort  of  regular  conrse?  Or  would  he  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing less  than  the  most  out-of-the-way  contrivance  if  only 
the  end  could  be  attained? 

The  answer  and  analogy  are  plain.  What  the  one  father 
would  do  at  his  level,  within  his  limits,  God  has  done  at 
His  level,  and.  if  it  may  be  so  said,  within  His  limits. 
As  we  wat<!h  the  one  fathe'r,  we  sav,  "What  would  he  not 
do?  what  sacrifice  would  be  not  make?  If  he  could  work 
the  greatest  and  most  marvellous  of  works,  would  he  not 
cheerfully  do  it  to  save  his  son?" 


THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  HARNACK, 

AS  INTERPRETED  BY  THE  "EDINBURGH  REVIEW." 

The  Edinburgh  Review  opens  with  a  very  ela- 
borate and  thoughtful  article  on  Historic  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  a  whole-souled  declaration  of  faith 
in  the  Gospel  according  to  Dr.  Harnack. 

THE  NEW  EVANGELIST. 

Concerning  Dr.  Harnack  himself,  the  reviewer 
says  :  — 

In  Das  Wesen  des  Christentums  Harnack  defines  his 
attitude  to  the  central  question.  He  conceives  religion  as 
a  fact  of  spiritual  experience :  a  relation  between  God  and 
the  soul,  realised  in  various  forms  and  in  greater  or  less 
measure,  but  in  itself  unchangeably  the  same.  The  book 
is  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  our  generation :  it  cleared 
the  air. 

More,  perhaps,  than  any  one  man,  Professor  Harnack  re- 
presents the  reaction  against  the  inadequate  hypotheses 
and  premature  conclusions  that  were  current  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  nature  of  this  reaction  has  been  misun- 
derstood. The  later  criticism  is  in  two  respects,  and  two 
only,  a  reaction  against  the  former;  it  has  disposed  once 
for  all  of  the  Voltairian  legend  that  Christianity  was  the 
invention  of  a  fraudulent  priesthood;  and  it  has  assigned 
an  earlier  date  to  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  generally  to  ecclesiastical  dogma  and  insti- 
tutions. 

HIS   GOSPEL:    NOT   INSTITUTIONS,   BUT    IDEAS. 

The  great  service  which  Dr.  Harnack  has  ren- 
dered to  religion  has  been  to  disassociate  religion 
from  the  alien  and  heterogeneous  subject  matter 
with  which  it  had  been  encumbered,  and  showed 
that  the  eternal  substance  of  Christianity  was  inde- 
pendent of  its  varying  and  historical  setting :  — 

Those  who  look  at  religion  from  without,  from  the  stand- 
point of  institution  and  formulae,  may  despair  of  the 
future;  for  whether  these  institutions  and  formulae  sur- 
vive or  perish,  the  future  is  not  theirs.  There  are  more 
important  questions  than  whether  a  man  belongs  to  this 
or  that  Church,  or  holds  this  or  that  theological  opinion; 
the  kingdom  of  God  does  not  consist  in  these  things.  But 
while  women  are  loved,  and  men  achieve,  and  children  link 
heart  to  heart  as  they  pass  the  lamp  of  life  witn  increase 
from  generation  to  generation,  its  interests  are  secure.  To 
idealise  is  the  one  thing  needful;  what  we  idealise  is  of 
less   consequence,  for   in    the   idea    all    things    are  one. 

THE    TRANSFORMATIONS    OF   THE    GOSPEL. 

Dr.   Harnack  points    out    that    the    Gospel,    by 

which  is  meant  the  personal  teaching  of  Christ,  has 

passed   through   four  great  transformations:  — 

(a)  From  its  original  shape  into  Catholicism;  (6)  from 
Catholicism  into  the  compact  structure  of  Mediaevalism; 
(c)  from  this  in  the  sixteenth  century  into  Protestantism; 
and  finally  (d)  in  our  own  time  into  a  larger  and  more 
spiritual  atmosphere,  a  standpoint  rather  than  a  creed, 
representing  the  temper  of  Cnrist  in  many  respecis  more 
nearly  than  did  the  ecclesiasticism  of  the  intermediate 
periods.  The  second  and  third  of  these  transformations 
are  the  more  important  for  political  history;  the  first 
and  fourth  incomparably  the  more  vital  for  religion  and 
thought.  Admit  the  conception  of  Christianity  which  em- 
bodies the  Christian  idea,  as  such,  in  an  external  form, 
whether  that  form  be  an  institution  or  a  book,  a  priest- 
hood or  a  dogma,  and  you  have  the  Mediasval  Papacy;  the 
logical  process  of  construction  is  inevitable.  Question  the 
Mediaeval  Papacy,  and  the  process  of  dissolution  is  equally 
inevitable.  The  conception  of  an  embodied  Christianity 
falls  to  pieces;  you  are  thrown  back  on  a  radically  dif- 
ferent conception  of  Christianity,  in  which  it  appears  not 
as  letter  but  as  spirit,  not  as  institution,  but  as  idea. 

THE    LESSON    OF    HISTORY. 

The  new  conception  of  Christianity  is  based 
upon  historical  study  of  the  evolution  of  institu- 
tions and  dogmas :  — 

The  history  as  a  whole  indicates  two  conclusions;  (1) 
that  the  lines  on  which  mankind  is  advancing  are  not 
those   of   ecclesiastical   or    dogmatic  Christianity;    (2)    that 
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the  Gospel  is  independent  of  these  lines,  that  it  is  passing 
beyond  and  will  survive  them.  It  is  the  merit  of  Pro- 
fessor Harnack  to  have  illustrated  these  theses  with  the 
learning  of  a  theologian  and  the  earnestness  of  a  religious 
teacher;  the  union  of  these  qualities  gives  him  his  distinc- 
tive  position    and    strength. 

ROME    AND   PROTESTANTISM. 

The  Edinburgh  reviewer  can  find  nothing  better 
than  Milton's  metaphor  to  explain  the  position  of 
the  Catholic  Church:  — 

It  is  the  Latin  genius  lording  it  over  lesser  races,  and 
content  with  nothing  short  of  universal  rule.  "  If  a  man 
consider,  he  will  easily  perceive  that  the  original  of  this 
great  ecclesiastical  dominion,  the  Papacy,  is  no  other  thing 
than  the  ghost  of  the  decefised  Roman  Empire,  sitting 
crowned  upon  the  grave  thereof." 

That  the  Reformation  was  a  movement  in  human  pro- 
gress will  not  be  questioned;  to  have  thrown  oft  the  yoke 
of  the  hierarchy  was  a  clear  gain.  With  the  Mass  and  the 
Confession  the  roots  of  Sacerdotalism  were  cut  away.  But 
to  have  fallen  back  from  the  Church  to  the  Bible,  if  a 
gain,  was    not   an    unmixed    gain. 

It  was  not  an  improvement  to   have  substituted 

the  Ethics  of  Joshua  and  the  judges  for  those  of 

the  Inquisition.     But — 

Catholicism  has  fallen  out  of  touch  with  the  best  fac- 
tors of  modern  life  to  an  extent  to  which  Protestantism 
has  not.  But,  on  the  religious  side,  the  latter  has  not  a 
little  to  learn  from  the  former.  Harnack  specifies  four 
heads — Worship,  Sacrifice,  Confession,  and  Monasticism— 
under  which  the  unreformed  Churches  have  retained  ele- 
ments of  value  which  the  reformed  have  lost.  She  strikes 
more  effectively  than  Protestantism  the  specifically  re- 
ligious note  which  stirs  the  imagination  and  fires  the 
heart. 

The  whole  article  is  a  masterly  presentation  of  a 
conception  of  religion  that  is  permeating  the  whole 
of  modern  thought. 


CANALS  VERSUS   RAILWAYS. 

The  battle  between  level  water  and  parallel  bars 
for  the  prize  of  inland  transport  goes  merrily  for- 
ward. In  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  General  J.  F.  Fischer, 
R.E.,  vehemently  insists  on  the  benefits  of  inland 
navigation,  and  illustrates  his  case  thus:  — 

We  take  the  goods  traffic  on  railways  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  amounting  to  400,000,000  tons  a  year,  and  the 
revenue  derived  for  it  to  be  £52,000,000,  at  the  rate  of 
2/6  a  ton.  As  the  load  in  Germany  averages  three  times 
more  than  it  does  in  England,  and  by  their  waterways  they 
can  convey  a  ton  of  goods  for  about  one-fifth  the  cost  of 
transport  in  England,  there  is  no  reason  why  in  England, 
if  her  waterways  had  been  maintained  in  good  working 
order,  all  this  traffic  should  not  be  done  for  about 
£10,000,000,  thereby  saving  the  country  over  £40,000,000  in 
conveying  its  products  to  market.  That  this  is  no  mere 
visionary  idea  is  proved  very  clearly  by  the  fact  that 
since  the  opening  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  the  rail- 
ways have  been  obliged  to  reduce  their  freight  charges 
by  over  fifty  per  cent.,  and  on  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navi- 
gation, by  adapting  it  to  transport  by  steam-barges,  the 
Post  of  conveying  a  ton  of  coal  has  been  reduced  to  less 
than  1-lOOth  of  a  penny  per  mile.  As  any  saving  in  the 
cost  of  transport  must  necessarily  go  to  enhance  rents  or 
profits,  it  is  no  wonder,  then,  why  Germany  and  all  other 
countries  which  have  secured  for  themselves  the  cheapest 
means  of  transport  by  waterways,  are  able  to  compete 
most  successfully  against  us  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

If  the  cost  of  goods  traffic  in  England  was  reduced  by 
waterways  to  the  rates  prevailing  in  Germany,  France,  or 
the  United  States,  the  saving  to  the  country  would  be 
equivalent  to  taking  off  the  income-tax  altogether,  and 
the  tea   duty. 

Still  more  deadly,  according  to  the  writer,  has 
been  the  effect  of  our  pushing  of  the  railways  in 
India  instead  of  canals.  He  says  that  probably 
^2500  a  mile  would  make  the  Brahmapootra  the 
finest  waterwav  and  inland  harbour  in  the  world. 


JOURNALISM   AS  A   PROFESSION. 

By  Mr,  Whitelaw  Reid. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  contributes  to  the  August 
Pall  Mall  Magazine  an  article  on  the  Newspaper 
of  To-Day ;  or  Modern  Journalism  as  a  Profession. 

THE  ROYAL  ROAD. 

As  Mr.  Reid  has  been  a  journalist  all  his  life,  it 

is  interesting  to  note  his  ideas  of  the  training  and 

qualifications  necessary  for  the  profession.     He  has 

little  faith  in  "  schools  of  journalism."    He  writes  :  — 

The  only  place  to  learn  the  newspaper  business  is  in  a 
newspaper  office,  and  you  have  to  be  caught  tolerably 
young  to  learn  it  at  all.  But  the  place  to  acquire  some  of 
the  qualifications  for  the  work  is  the  place  where  one  gets 
the  best  general  education  the  world  affords.  Above  all,  it 
must  be  an  education  that  teaches  you  to  see  straight  and 
to   think   straight. 

ALL  KNOWLEDGE   FOR   ITS   PROVINCE. 

We  may  next  look  for  whatever  will  facilitate  wide  ac- 
quisition and  persuasive  expression.  One  must  first  know 
things  and  where  to  find  things,  and  next  know  how  to  in- 
terest people  in  your  way  of  telling  these  things,  and  in 
your  reasoning  about  them. 

Knowledge,  real  knowledge,  not  a  smattering  of  the  his- 
tory of  your  country,  is  indispensable,  and  no  historical 
knowledge  will  come  amiss.  Constitutional  and  interna- 
tional law,  at  least,  one  must  know,  and  if  one  can  take 
a  full  course  so  much  the  better. 

Modern  languages  will  be  most  helpful,  and  in  our  great 
newspapers  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  three  of  them 
— French,  German,  and  Spanish — becomes  every  year  more 
desirable.  The  literature  of  your  own  language  should  be 
studied  until  you  learn  to  use  the  noble  tongue  to  express 
to  the  best  advantage  and  in  the  fewest  words  whatever 
you    have    to   say. 

You  should  know  your  own  country.  You  should  know 
foreign  countries,  and  thus  chasten  the  notions  that  wis- 
dom began  with  us,  and  that  liberty  and  intelligence 
hardly  exist  elsewhere,  iou  should  know  the  people,  the 
plain,  everyday,  average  man,  the  man  in  the  street — his 
condition,  his  needs,  his  ideas,  and  his  notions — and  you 
should  learn  early  that  he  is  not  likely  to  be  overpowered 
by  your  condescension  when  you  attempt  to  reason  with 
him. 

Finally,  the  man  who  succeeds  is  a  man  who  has  not 
undervalued   what  he  is  undertaking. 


A   CHANCE   FOR   PUBLIC   LIBRARIES. 

The  International  Council  of  Women  is  now 
offering  for  sale,  at  a  much  reduced  price,  the  series 
of  seven  volumes  issued  in  connection  with  the 
International  Congress  of  Women  held  in  London 
in  1899,  and  edited  by  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen, 
President  of  the  Congress.     The  series  includes  :  — 

Vol.  1.  Report  of  Council  Transactions  (containing  over 
sixty  portraits  of  distinguished  members  of  the 
Congress). 

2.  Women   in    Education. 

3.  Women   in   Professions   (Vol.   I.). 

4.  Women  in  Professions  (Vol.  ll.). 

5.  Women  in   Politics. 

6.  Women  in  Industrial  Life. 

7.  Women  in  Social  Life. 

The  original  price  of  the  series  was  24s.  6d.,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  stock  is  to  be  sold  out  at  6s. 
the  complete  set,  exclusive  of  postage,  which  costs 
IS.  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  3s.  5d.  in  foreign 
countries  or  British  possessions.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Vol,  2,  "  Women  in  Education,"  the  volumes 
can  be  had  singly  at  the  price  of  2s.  for  Vol.  t,  and 
IS.  for  each  of  the  other  volumes. 

The  volumes  are  well  got  up,  and  form  a  unique 
set  of  publications,  including^  as  they  do,  numerous 
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addresses  delivered  by  experts  in  the  domain  of 
women's  work  and  position  in  different  countries. 
The  series  cannot  fail  to  be  not  only  attractive, 
but  of  very  great  value  in  public  libraries,  in 
women's  social  clubs  and  societies,  and-  especially 
in  communities  where  there  are  colleges  and  other 
institutes  of  learning,  and  students  frequently  in  de- 
bate wish  to  refer  to  books  of  that  character,  of 
which  there  are  very  few  at  present  within  their 
reach.  The  series  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary,  International 
Council  of  Women,  i  Rubislaw  Terrace,  Aberdeen, 
on  pre-payment  of  6s.  and  postage. 


"THE   FUTURE   REPUBLIC  OF   POLAND." 

In  the  World  To-Day  for  July  Mr.  Ivan  C.  Water- 
bury  describes  the  preparations  the  Poles  are 
making  for  self-government.  The  United  States 
now  contains  about  two  million  Poles.  40,000  are 
members  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  which  is 
"  a  Republic  within  a  Republic."  The  Prussian 
Minister  for  the  Interior  recently  stated  that  the 
nucleus  of  a  Polish  revolutionary  army  was  forming 
in  Chicago,  w-here  officers  were  training  revolu- 
tionists. The  writer  states  that  40  per  cent,  of  the 
Russian  Army  now  fighting  the  Japanese  in  Man- 
churia consists  of  Polish  conscripts.  The  popula- 
tion of  Russian  Poland  is  over  twelve  million ;  of 
Austrian,  seven ;  of  German,  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lion. As  a  result  of  Russian  defeat  in  the  Far  East, 
the  writer  expects  that  Russia  will  be  considerably 
democratised.  Germany  is  tending  more  and  more 
towards  democracy.  Austria  is  straining  under  the 
stress  of  many  race  and  labour  troubles  ;  while  "  the 
Polish  people  will  present  the  solid  front  of  an  en- 
lightened, homogeneous  organisation  well  fitted  to 
form  a  Republic  to  serve  as  a  buffer  State."  Poland 
dismembered  is  a  graver  menace  to  peace  than 
Poland  restored  to  independent  life.  So  the  writer 
says :  —  . 

It  is  expected  that  Austria  will  first  propose  the  move  to 
Russia,  and  that  the  two  will  then  hring  diplomatic  in- 
fluence to  bear  on  Germany,  with  the  result  that  each 
Power  will  restore  its  share  of  Poland  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  its  domestic  and  frontier  problems. 

In  the  meanwhile,  and  with  these  hopes — 

The  Poles  are  making  every  effort  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  approaching  opportunities.  They  are  conscious,  as  a 
people,  that  they  are  fitted  for  self-government  and  inde- 
pendence as  they  never  were  before,  because  they  have 
learned  the  lessons  of  modern  civilisation.  They  have  de- 
veloped a  strong  middle  class  to  carry  on  industry  and 
commerce,  and  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  nobles 
and  peasants.  Even  the  peasants  have  become  a  thrifty 
class,  and  many  of  their  estates  and  farms  to-day  would 
have  been  the  pride  of  nobles  of  the  old  regime.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  Poles  in  the  United  States  own  their 
homes.  The  new  Polish  Republic  (Rzecz-poBTpolita)  would  be  a 
Republic  in  fact,  and  not  an  oligarchy,  as  of  old.  All  the 
leading  Poles  and  all  their  main  patriotic  societies,  while 
doing  their  utmost  to  further  the  national  movement,  ad- 
vocate Conservatism.  All  violent  outbursts  of  immature 
elements  are  promptly  discouraged.  Illusions  and  abortive 
outbreaks  must  be  avoided,  the  Polish  national  fund  must 
be  augmented,  individual  prosperity  promoted,  and  young 
men  educated  both  in  universities  and  in  military  science. 


BRAIN-BUILDING  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Professor  Elmer  Gates's  Latest. 

Professor  Elmer  Gates^  of  New  York,  has  for 
several  years  been  conducting  a  series  of  experiments 
which  seem  to  prove  that  the  cells  of  any  particular 
region  of  the  brain  can  be  developed  by  certain 
mental  activities,  so  as  to  be  greatly  increased  in  size, 
number  and  power;  as  well  as  diminished  by  re- 
straining such  activity  and  bringing  into  action  facul- 
ties of  an  opposite  character.  The  Harbinger  of  Light 
has  the  following  concerning  the  Professor's  claims : 

"  Brain-cells,"  the  Prolessor  affirms,  "  can  be  generated 
by  the  stimulation  of  their  particular  phrenological  area," 
and  he  claims  that  by  his  system  tlie  creation  ot  both 
good  and  bad  ones  may  be  controlled.  His  first  experi- 
ments were  with  animals,  to  which  he  gave  "  extraordinary 
and  excessive  training  in  one  mental  faculty — e.g.,  seeing 
and  hearing " — and  in  depriving  other  animals,  identical 
in  age  and  breed,  of  the  opportunity  to  use  that  faculty. 
He  then  niiled  both  classes  of  animals,  and  examined  their 
brains  to  see  if  any  structural  difference  had  been  caused 
by  excessive  mental  activity  as  compared  with  the  depiiva- 
tion  or  absence  thereof,  and  he  says: — "During  five  or  six 
months,  for  five  or  six  hours  each  day,  I  trained  dogs  in 
jiiscriminating  colours.  The  result  was  that  upon  examin- 
ing the  occipital  areas  of  their  brains,  I  found  a  far 
g  eater  number  of  brain-cells  than  any  animals  of  like 
breed  ever  possessed."  Ihese  experiments  oemonstrated 
that  more  brains  or  more  brain-power  could  be  given  to 
an  animal  or  to  a  human  being,  in  consequence  of  a 
better  use  of  the  mental  faculties;  the  trained  dogs  could 
discriminate  between  many  shades  of  colour.  He  also  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  brain  of  a  child  who  had 
died  of  scarlet  fever,  and  who  had  been  trained  for  several 
weeks  before  her  death  in  the  excessive  use  of  the  tem- 
perature senses  (detection  of  heat  and  cold),  and  found  it 
to  possess,  in  the  temperature  areas  of  the  brain,  "'  twenty- 
four  times  the  average  number  of  cells."  "  Children  or- 
dinarily, the  Professor  says,  '  develop  less  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  cells  in  their  brain-area,"  and  many  more 
cells  can  be  put  into  the  fallow  parts,  so  improving  the 
brain  and  increasing  the  power  of  the  mind.  He  has,  he 
says,  ■'  succeeded  in  entirely  eliminating  vicious  tendencies 
from  children  with  dispositions  towards  cruelty,  stealing, 
or  ans'er."  This  he  does  by  creating  a  greater  number  of 
opposite  or  moral  memories  as  impressions,  and  keeping 
them  active  till  the  old  structures  disappear,  in  fact, 
c-owding  them  out,  as  the  plantine  of  certain  kinds  of 
grass  in  the  soil  will  often  drive  out  and  supersede  the 
weeds.  The  Professor  then  nroceeds  to  show  how  alcoholism 
and  derangement  of  the  digestive  functions  may  be  over- 
come by  his  process — viz.,  creating  numerous  moral  cells 
which  are  sensitive  and  harmonising.  "Give  people  more 
mind,"  he  says,  '  and  all  undertakings  will  be  ameliorated 
and  better  'esults  accomplished.  Give  them  more  moral 
minds  and  the  evils  of  society  will  gradually  disappear." 

In^  view  of  Professor  Gates's  discoveries,  the  application 
of  "  selection  "  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  race  is 
removed  from  the  Utopian  field  into  the  practical,  and 
seems  to  promise  important  results. 


WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
L.C.C. 

A  writer  in  World's  Work  describes  what 
he  calls  "  the  greatest  municipal  post  in  the 
world,"  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Cornwall, 
the  honorary  post  of  Chairman  of  the  L.C.C.  Around 
Spring  Gardens  no  one  is  hanging  about ;  no  one  is 
superfluous  or  ornamental.  Mr.  Cornwall,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find,  almost  lives  at  the  L.C.C.  Hall  in 
Spring  Gardens :  — 

He  has  to  watch  the  general  proceedings  of  the  Council 
and  its  committees,  and  be  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  every 
committee  and  s''b-committee  of  the  Council.  On  an  ave- 
rage there  are  fiftv  meetings  a  week  of  committees  and 
sub-committees.  Besides  his  purely  official  duties,  the 
Chairman  is  obliged  to  devote  much  time  to  ceremonial 
functions.  By  virtue  of  his  office  he  receives  a  very  large 
number  of  invitations,  and  he  is  ilso  required  to  take  the 
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chair  at  all  the  big  public  ceremonies  with  which  the 
Council  is  concerned.  Then,  too,  the  number  of  foreign 
visitors  who  come  to  study  the  Council's  work  is  consider- 
able, and  the  Chairman  receives  them  and  arranges  for 
their  wants  being  satisfied.  Much  of  his  time  every  day  is 
occupied  in  attending  to  correspondence,  and  in  granting 
interviews  to  members  of  the  Council  and  others  who 
require  to  see  him  on  important  matters,  particularly  the 
chief  officials,  who  find  it  desirable  to  consult  the  Chair- 
man. 

With  all  the  talk  about  County  Council  extra- 
vagance, it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  "  The  County 
Council  expenditure  on  services  other  than  educa- 
tion costs  less  this  year  by  |d.  per  jQi" 

Five  thousand  acres  of  parks,  gardens  and  open 
spaces;  40  acres  of  slums  cleared  to  be  rebuilt; 
new  buildings  being  erected  or  actually  erected  for 
43,000  persons ;  a  death-rate  in  the  Council's  build- 
ings of  only  1 1.8  per  1000,  as  against  15.2  for  all 
London  (1903);  100  miles  of  tramway,  carrying, 
south  of  the  Thames  alone,  133,000,000  passengers 
in  1903,  mostly  at  halfpenny  fares  and  in  electric 
cars ;  a  fire  brigade  unequalled  in  the  world — these 
are  only  a  few  of  the  matters  after  which  the  L.C.C. 
and  Mr.  Cornwall,  as  their  Chairman,  have  to  see. 


WOMEN  AS  BAPTISERS. 

It  is  a  strange  paradox  of  social  progress  that 
the  seclusion  of  Eastern  women  within  the  purdah 
may  directly  contribute  to  distinct  ecclesiastical  ad- 
vance in  the  woman's  movement.  In  the  East  and 
West  for  July  the  problem  is  stated:  — 

How  far  is  the  existence  of  the  purdah  system  in  Eastern 
lands,  which  is  strictly  a  social,  not  a  religious  custom, 
itself  an  obstacle  to  the  making  of  female  converts?  Would 
it  be  possible  to  remove  this  obstacle  by  having  a  special 
order  of  deaconesses  who  would  be  empowered  by  the 
Bishops  to  baptise  cou\erts,  after  due  preparation,  in  cer- 
tain insta.nces,  within  the  seclusion  of  the  purdah,  it  being 
clearly  understood  that  the  coming  out  of  the  purdah  was 
a  voluntary  matter,  not  essential  to  a  true  profession  of 
Christianity. 

The  writer  points  out  that  the  number  of  baptisms 
amongst  zenana  women  during  the  last  fifty  years 
has  been  very  small  compared  with  similar  results 
amongst  the  men.  For  an  Eastern  woman  to  come 
out  from  her  customary  seclusion  and  appear  in 
public  and  be  baptised  by  a  man  would  be  to  re- 
reive  the  reputation  of  an  immodest  woman.  The 
writer  says  that  baptism  by  women  was  recognised 
as  early  as  the  sixth  century.  As  a  lady  has  put  it, 
"  The  evangelisation  of  India  depends  on  the 
Christianising  of  its  wives  and  mothers.  On  the 
women  becoming  converts  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  them  to  receive  baptism."  The  Bishop  of 
Lucknow  is  asking  whether  the  difficulty  might  not 
be  met  by  the  employment  of  duly  ordained  deacon- 
esses who  could  administer  baptism  to  the  female 
converts.    The  editor  earnestly  supports  this  plea. 

THE  TEXTILE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

In  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Mr.  Edwards  Radclyffe 
points  out  the  merits  of  Ramie,  which  he  describes 
as  the  king  of  fibres  as  a  textile.  He  lays  stress  on 
the  danger  of  depending  for  our  cotton  on  foreign 
lands,  and  sees  in  Ramie  a  promising  industry  for 


India.  The  possibilities  of  cotton  and  its  cultiva- 
tion are  limited  compared  with  Ramie,  and  more 
precarious.  The  writer  thus  tabulates  the  advan- 
tages of  Ramie:  — 

1.  It  is  many  times  stronger  than  cotton,  flax,  hemp, 
and  the  like. 

2.  It  has  a  very  long  staple,  from  3  to  19  inches. 

3.  It  is  easily  grown,  as  it  acclimatises  itself  in  almost 
any  zone  where  agriculture  is  possible — of  course,  with 
varying  results,  as  it  crops  in  some  latitudes  as  many 
as  four  times  per  annum. 

4.  It  is  beautifully  lustrous,  more  after  the  nature  of  silk 
in   appearance. 

5.  It  does  not  rot,  giving  it,  for  many  purposes,  such 
as  fishing  lines,  nets,  sail-cloths,  ropes,  boot  and  saddlery 
thread,  tarpaulins,  rick-cloths,  tents,  hose,  shop-blinds,  boot- 
linings,  and  other  requirements  necessitating  exposure  to 
damp,  great  advantages. 

6.  It  is  non-elastic,  and  herein  it  is  invaluable  for 
machinery  belting  and  ropes,  measuring  tapes — mixed  with 
wool,  it  imparts  non-shrinking  possibilities  to  that  article 
— and  many  other  purposes  where  rigidity  is  an  advan- 
tage. 

There  is  nothing  wool,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and 
even  silk  produces  this  fibre  cannot  imitate,  and  in  most 
cases  excels.  It  makes  splendid  cloth  for  uniforms,  and 
almost  indestructible  table-linen,  sheeting,  dress  goods, 
velvets,  curtains,  lace,  tapestry  and  uphoistery  purposes, 
lamp-wicks,  waistcoatings,  trouserings,  duck,  riding- 
breeches,  etc.  It  is  an  ideal  hygienic  clothing,  invaluable 
for  underwear.  It  is  pronounced  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion as  the  most  advantageous  surgical  dressing  and  for 
body  wear.  I  will  wind  up  by  pointing  out  its  durability 
and  toughness  alone  commend  it  as  a  material  that  is 
invaluable  for   its   indestructible  qualities. 

The  writer  is  very  enthusiastic  on  the  subject,  and 
in  conclusion  urges  the  formation  of  a  Ramie  As- 
sociation, for  the  dissemination  of  the  thing  itself. 

THE   ERA   OF   REFORM  IN  RUSSIA. 

EECENTLY   APPOINTED   COMMISSIONS. 

The  anonymous  writer  of  the  Chronique  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  July,  although  very 
hostile  to  the  Tsar,  admits  that  he  has  shown  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  activity  in  appointing  com- 
missions.     He  says:  — 

The  Tsar  created  a  vast  number  of  commissions,  among 
which  the  following  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of 
notoriety:  (1)  Count  A.  P.  IgnatiefT's  commission  to  ascer- 
tain  how  far  it  would  be  safe  to  give  up  the  system  of 
governing  Russia  by  martial  law  tempered  or  aggravated 
by  administrative  discretion;  (2)  Bulyghin's  commission  to 
prepare  the  ways  and  means  for  such  a  body  of  national 
representatives  as  will  leave  Autocracy  absolutely  intact; 
(3)  Goremykin's  commission  on  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry which  has  succeeded  that  of  Witte,  which  followed 
that  of  Plehve— all  of  which  were  abolished  before  they  had 
made  any  changes;  (4)  Kobeko's  commission  on  the  needs 
of  the  press,  of  which  the  ostensible  object  is  to  make  the 
press  as  free  as  is  compatible  with  Autocracy,  and  the 
method  is  to  employ  commiasioners  of  whom  the  majority 
are  warm  friends  of  repression— while  these  special  pleaders 
were  discussing  theories,  practical  measures  were  passed 
against  the  press  more  stringent  than  ever  had  been 
adopted  before;  (5)  Kokofftseflf's  commission  on  the  Labour 
Question;  (6)  SaburoflF's  commission  on  the  transformation 
of  the  Senate;  (7)  Timofeyeff's  commission  on  State  insur- 
ance; (8)  Kutler's  commission  on  the  Income  Tax;  (9)  Izvol- 
sky's  commission  on  schools;  (10)  Yermoloff's  commission 
to  find  means  for  rendering  the  working  of  the  educational 
institutions  normal ;  (11)  Roop's  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  surrender  of  Port  Arthur.  Over  and  above  these  com- 
missions is  the  Committee'  of  Ministers  whose  functions 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Ministerial  Council.  And 
last  of  all  comes  the  most  recent  of  all  commissions, 
which  Nicholas  II.  composed  of  five  Ministers  and  on© 
Director,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  land  question 
without  disturbing  anybody  or  changing  anything;  the 
making  of  omelettes  without  the  breaking  of  eggs. 

And  those  are  only  some  of  the  extraordinary  bodies 
now  sittiner.  There  are  a  committee  for  the  affairs  of 
Finland  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Tagantseff.  a 
commission  for  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  religions 
toleration,  and  a  committee  for  the  reform  of  local  self- 
government. 
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IRELAND  AND  JAPAN. 

AN    INSTRUCTIVE    CONTRAST. 

In  the  Irish  Rosary,  a  bright  monthly  magazine 
conducted  by  the  Dominican  Fathers,  the  Rev. 
Ambrose  Coleman  continues  his  sketch  of  "  Japan 
To-Day."  He  notes  that  Japan,  with  a  population 
of  47  milHons,  contains  only  15  million  acres  under 
cultivation,  or  13  per  cent,  of  the  land:  — 

Ireland,  with  its  twenty  million  acres,  three-fourths  of 
which  are  under  crops  or  pasture,  has  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  cultivable  land,  and  yet  is  only  able  to  sup- 
port a  diminishing  population  of  four  and  a-quarter  mil- 
lions. In  Ireland,  the  land  where  cows  increase  and  men 
decay,  we  possess  about  ten  million  large  quadrupeds — 
that  is,  two  and  a-half  for  each  unit  of  the  population. 
Japan,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  able  to  feed  three  million 
quadrupeds,  including  1,500,000  horses,  and  1,300,000  horned 
cattle,  making  the  proportion  of  one  animal  to  sixteen 
units  of  the  population.  Carrying  the  contrast  still  fur- 
ther, while  Ireland  imports  most  of  the  cereals  from 
abroad  to  feed  her  people,  Japan  not  only  feeds  her 
enormous  population  on  the  same  amount  of  cultivable 
land  that  we  have,  without  any  assistance  from  other 
countries,  hut  is  able  to  export  agricultural  produce. 
Japan  is  the  most  congested  district  in  the  world,  the 
ratio  of  human  beings  to  the  laud  being  twice  as  high 
as  in  China,  with  its  teeming  population  of  four  hundred 
millions.  To  bring  the  case  home  to  ourselves,  it  is  just 
as  if  the  whole  population  of  England  and  Scotland  had  to 
live  here  in  Ireland,  and  obtain  their  whole  food  supply 
from  the  area  of  land  now  under  pasture  and  crops,  no 
food  being  imported  from  America  or  any  other  country. 

NO    PARASITE    CLASS  IN    JAPAN. 

Towards  an  explanation  of  this  contrast,  the 
writer  remarks  that  rice,  which  is  the  principal  food 
of  the  Japanese,  gives  two  prolific  crops  in  the  year. 
He  touches  on  a  deeper  difference  when  he  says :  — 

Again,  there  is  not  a  large  leisured  class  in  Japan 
which  preys  on  the  vitals  of  the  population;  riches  are 
very  evenly  divided  among  all  classes,  and  nearly  every- 
one has  to  work  in  some  way  or  other  for  the  well-being 
of  the  nation.  The  evils  of  landlordism  are  not  felt  to 
any  appreciable  degree,  the  Government  having  bought 
out  the  old  feudal  proprietors,  and  enabled  most  of  the 
farmers  to  become  peasant  proprietors.  Above  all,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  absentee  landlords,  like  those  who  draw 
the  millions  of  rent  from  us  every  year;  no  foreigner  can 
own  a  foot  of  land  in  Japan.  Though  heavily  taxed,  it 
is  they  who  tax  themselves,  and  the  money  is  spent  in 
their  own  country,  whereas  we,  after  paying  our  just  con- 
tribution, are  overtaxed  to  the  tune  of  three  million  ster- 
ling at  least  for  the  common  needs  of  the  British  Empire. 

OUR  LIMITED  AND  COSTLY  DIET. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  writer  finds  the 
("hief  reason  of  the  difference  is  the  Japanese  spirit 
of  economy,  as  opposed  to  the  Irish  and  English 
and  American  wastefulness.  The  Irish  neglect  oats, 
supersede  milk  by  tea,  despise  fish,  and  over-value 
flesh  meat :  — 

As  to  the  varied  vegetables  which  grow  so  plentifully  in 
our  climate,  and  supply  the  various  elements  of  nourish- 
ment to  the  human  body,  there  seems  to  be  a  stolid  deter- 
mination among  the  working  classes,  in  spite  of  long- 
continued  economic  teaching,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  except  the  well-known  cabbage  and  potato.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Japanese  live  on  the  rice,  Indian  corn, 
and  millet,  which  they  grow  themselves;  they  drink  their 
own  tea,  and  smoke  their  own  tobacco.  They  set  a  high 
value  on  the  fish  they  catch  around  their  coasts  and  in 
their  lakes  and  rivers,  and  use  meat  but  very  sparingly. 
They  vitilise  as  important  articles  of  diet  not  only  various 
vegetables  out  of  which  they  make  soups,  but  different 
kinds   of   seaweed   and  nuts. 

A  JAPANESE   DOMESTIC  BUDGET. 

By  these  means  the  Japanese  blacksmith  will  live 
on    13s.    a    week,    or    58s.    a    month.      This   is   the 


monthly  budget  of  a  blacksmith  living  in  a  house 
of  two  rooms  and  supporting  himself,  his  wife,  his 
mother  and  two  sisters  :  — 

s.  d. 

House  rent,  one  month 4  0 

Rice 25  0 

Fuel  and  Light 4  6 

Vegetables 4  0 

Fish 4  0 

Sake  (rice  beer) 1  0 

Soy  (Japanese  sauce) 3  0 

Tobacco 1  0 

Hair-cutting  and  dressing 3  6 

Use  of  the  public  baths 3  6 

Pocket  money 1  0 

Sundries 3  6 

58    0 
SMALL    FARMS    AND    AIRY    FACTORIES. 

In  Japan  there  are  no  large  landed  proprietors. 
The  farms  average  about  two  acres.  Twelve  acres 
would  be  a  large  holding.  Of  the  increase  of  fac- 
tories the  writer  says  :  — 

The  Government  is  fully  aware  of  the  deteriorating  in- 
fluences on  the  workers  if  the  manufacturers  were  allowed 
to  run  their  factories  regardless  of  all  considerations  ex- 
cept the  making  of  money,  so  the  best  sanitary  regula- 
tions have  been  made  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the 
operatives,  who  work  in  large,  well-lighted  and  well-venti- 
lated  apartments  kept   with  scrupulous   cleanliness. 


M.    DELCASSE. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
Mr.  Frederic  Lees  has  a  short  character  sketch  of 
M.  Delcasse,  the  Man  and  His  Work. 

Like  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  and  other  statesmen, 
M.  Delcasse  graduated  in  journalism.  He  was 
born  in  1852  at  Pamiers,  in  the  South  of  France, 
and  early  in  life  decided  to  be  a  politician.  He 
began  by  writing  for  the  press,  and  contributed  to 
the  Republique  Franqaise,  founded  by  Gambetta,  a 
number  of  articles  on  foreign  politics. 

M.  Delcasse,  says  Mr.  Lees,  is  the  greatest 
Foreign  Minister  the  Third  Republic  has  produced, 
and  in  seven  years  he  has  done  more  for  France 
than  any  other  Minister  of  the  Third  Republic.  In 
1898  the  relations  of  France  with  all  the  great 
nations  of  Europe  were  unsatisfactory,  but  M. 
Delcasse  transformed  the  isolated  position  of  France 
into  one  of  union  and  strength. 

THE  SECRET  OF  HIS  SUCCESS. 

Mr.  Lees  attributes  M.  Delcasse's  success  to  his 
patriotism.     He  writes:  — 

The  secret  of  his  success,  while  it  lasted,  lay  in  an  amaz- 
ing combination  of  qualities — broadmindedness,  openness 
of  character,  tact  and  judgment,  taut  most  of  all  patriot- 
ism, the  mainspring  of  all  his  actions.  No  one  who  has 
heard  him  speak  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  some  vital 
political  question  can  have  failed  to  be  impressed  by  the 
amor  patrise  resonant  in  word  and  voice.  "  I  should  like 
to  leave  the  impression  on  the  Chamber,"  he  said  on  one 
occasion  when  delivering  a  great  speech  on  French  colo- 
nial policy,  "  that  my  thoughts  are  on  a  much  higher 
plane  than  wretched  personal  considerations;  they  are 
centred   wholly  on   the  interests   of  the  country." 

Secondly,  when  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  preserved 
entire  independence  of  thought  and  action,  refusing  to  at- 
tach himself  to  any  of  the  many  political  parties  into 
which  the  Chamber  is  split  up.  He  was  a  free-lance  in 
politics,  aad  voted  not  to  the  order  of  a  party,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  Finally, 
he  hafl  immense  capacity  for  hard  work. 
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THE  CRISIS   IN  THE   GERMAN  ARMY. 

The  two  July  numbers  of  La  Revue  contain  an 
article,  by  E.  Reybel,  on  the  Crisis  in  the  German 
Army. 

FORMER    MILITARY    SUPREMACY. 

In  1866  and  1870,  says  the  writer,  Prussia  and 
the  German  States,  by  their  victories  over  Austria 
and  France,  put  themselves  in  the  first  rank  among 
the  military  powers  of  the  world,  and^  ever  since 
the  Treaty  of  Frankfurt,  the  German  Army  has 
never  ceased  in  its  efforts  to  maintain  that  military 
supremacy.  The  constant  desire  of  William  I.  and 
William  II.  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of  sol- 
diers, to  create  new  regiments,  to  maintain  the  old 
iron  discipline,  the  taste  for  work,  exactitude  and 
precision  in  the  smallest  details,  and  the  absolute 
devotion  to  the  sovereign  which  had  always  charac- 
terised the  Prussian  Army,  and  their  efforts  have 
not  been  in  vain. 

OLD  DISCIPLINE  DISAPPEARING. 

So  far  as  numbers  go,  Germany  certainly  pos- 
sesses the  most  formidable  military  organisation. 
But  in  such  an  immense  mass  of  men  is  there  always 
that  iron  discipline,  that  cohesion,  which  formerly 
made  the  strength  of  the  Prussian  Army?  In  Ger- 
many the  word  decadence  has  already  been  applied 
to  the  army,  and  cries  of  alarm  have  been  uttered. 
Scandals  and  abuses  have  come  to  light.  Officers 
neglect  their  studies  and  all  serious  work,  and  give 
themselves  up  to  coarse  pleasures.  A  graver  danger 
saps  the  army.  The  old  discipline  is  disappearing; 
there  is  no  more  blind  submission  or  passive 
obedience.  The  soldiers  no  longer  allow  a  superior 
to  insult  them  ;    they  rather  take  the  offensive. 

THE   KAISER   AS   MINISTER  OP  WAR. 

From  the  technical  point  of  view,  the  Kaiser  has 
done  everything  possible  to  keep  his  army  in  the 
first  rank.  But  his  temperament  and  his  ambition 
will  not  permit  him  to  have  Ministers  with  indepen- 
dent ideas  about  him.  He  will  be  his  own  Chan- 
cellor and  his  own  Minister  of  War.  Though  he  is 
a  man  of  genius,  he  is  too  nervous  and  too  agitated. 
His  nervous  impetuosity,  his  agitation,  and  his 
harshness  are  too  manifest  in  his  administration  of 
the  army,  and  the  result  does  not  contribute  to  its 
solidarity. 

THE  DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  ARMY. 

German  unity  is  a  reality,  and  the  long  peace  may 

be  partly  responsible  for  the  decadence  observed  in 

the  army   of    to-day.      In    conclusion,    the    writer 

says  :  — 

Germany  is  rapidly  evolving  towards  democracy;  the 
army,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  an  aristocratic  organ- 
isation governed  despotically.  In  the  people,  there  is  a 
spirit  of  liberty,  a  live  sentiment  of  human  dignity;  in 
the  army  a  discipline  fiercely  brutal,  destined  to  destroy 
all  individual    thought. 

THE   BISMARCKIAN  EMPIRE  CONDEMNED. 

Between  the  nation  and  the  army  there  is  an  ever-widen- 
ing abyss.  The  army  against  the  nation  is  the  Kaiser's 
home  policy,  and  it  is  a  policy  of  strife  and  repression. 
Hence   all   the   conflicts  between   officers   and    men,   the   re- 


laxation of  discipline,  and  the  idleness  and  feeble  morality 
of  so  many  otticers. 

The  whole  crisis  in  the  German  army  is  in  fact  the  an- 
tagonism between  the  army  and  the  nation.  It  is  a  struggle 
for  political  preponderance.  The  Kaiser  and  the  ofllcerB 
wish  to  remain  masteis,  but  the  people  refuse  to  be  crush- 
ed by   the  Prussian  corporal. 

The  German  army  is  in  the  centre  of  the  conflict,  and 
the  Kaiser  makes  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  he  can  keep 
the  army  apart  from  the  nation.  In  spite  of  all  prohibi- 
tive measures,  democratic  ideas  and  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence as  they  spread  among  the  people  will  find  their  way 
into  the  army.  The  Kaiser  is  aggravating  the  case.  Not 
only  will  he  fail  in  isolating  the  army  irom  the  nation, 
but  by  his  reactionary  policy  he  will  destroy  in  both  all 
attachment  to  the  dynasty  which  is  the  guarantee  of  his 
power. 

The  Bismarckian  Empire  is  condemned,  and  by  a  cruel 
irony  of  destiny  it  is  in  the  army  that  we  observe  the 
chief   germs   of   decadence. 


THE   PEACEFUL   CONQUEST  OF  A  BRITISH 
ISLAND. 

By  a  French  Chocolate  Lord. 
In  the  World  To-Day  Mr.  H.  H.  Lewis  describes 
Menier's  experiment  in  conquering  and  developing 
and  ruling  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  "  an  immense 
bulk  of  land  136  miles  long  and  almost  40  miles 
broad,  containing  about  4000  square  miles,  occupy- 
ing a  commanding  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Less  than  ten  years  ago  Menier  was 
ignorant  of  its  existence,  but  it  was  offered  him  for 
sale,  and  he  bought  it  for  125,000  dollars.  In 
France, 

at  Noisil,  he  had  established  a  model  community  which 
had  proved  successful.  It  contains  churches  and  theatres, 
wide,  well-kept  streets,  beautiful  parks,  shops,  a  railroad, 
and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  average  city.  The 
churches  were  built  by  him,  the  theatres,  the  streets,  the 
parks,  and  the  houses  belong  to  him,  and  the  shops  sell 
his  goods.  Everything  is  based  on  plans  made  by  him 
— life  is  lived  after  his  rules.     And  the  people  are  happy. 

No  one  is  allowed  to  live,  land,  trade,  or  work 
on  the  island  without  Menier's  permission:  — 

There  were  other  rules  and  regulations,  all  wisely  con- 
sidered and  based  on  sound  commercial  principles.  For 
instance,  the  use  of  alcohol,  spirits  and  fermented  drinks 
is  prohibited  on  the  island.  The  possession  or  re.ention  of 
firearms  is  forbidden,  except  in  particular  cases.  It  is 
forbidden  to  take  fish  in  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds  of 
the  island. 

M.  Menier  began  by  building  a  new  town  at  Bai 
St.  Claire.  The  laying  out  of  the  island,  the  de- 
velopment of  its  agriculture  are  proceeded  with  in 
scientific  and  systematic  lines.  The  most  important 
industries  are  lobster  fishing  and  pulp-making. 
The  canneries  employ  several  hundred  persons  of 
both  sexes.  The  immense  forests  of  spruce  are  to 
feed  a  large  pulp  factory  to  supply  paper  makers  in 
Europe  and  America.  Besides  the  original  purchase 
money,  M.  Menier  has  spent  four  million  dollars. 
But  he  has  something  to  show  for  it:  — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  M.  Menier,  of  Paris,  has  won  an 
immense  territory  from  desolation  and  has  converted  it 
into  a  productive  centre,  with  all  that  such  a  consumma- 
tion means  for  civilisation.  He  has  done  more.  He  has 
proved  that  it  is  entire' y  possible  to  transplant  a  num- 
ber of  his  fellow  countrymen  and  women  from  their  homes 
in  France  to  remote  and.  during  certain  months  of  the 
year,  uncongenial,  surroundings  and  with  their  aid  es- 
tablish a  productive  community  where  several  companies 
of  Englishmen  had  experimented  for  years  and  failed. 
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THE   IMPERIAL  LANGUAGE   OF   INDIA. 

This  is  the  title  given  by  Shaikh  Abdul  Qadir, 
B.A.,  editor  of  the  Lahore  Observer,  to  Hindustani, 
in  a  paper  in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review.  He  says 
this  is  the  only  language  that  can  in  any  sense  be 
regarded  as  the  language  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

ITS  EXTENT. 

Of  its  area  he  says:  — 

The  part  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Jumna  and 
the  Gangea  ia,  of  course,  its  stronghold,  and  its  sway  is 
undisput.ed  from  Patna  to  Delhi;  but  its  influence  in  one 
form  or  another  extends  from  Peahawar  in  the  North  to 
Hyderabad  in  the  Deccan,  and,  even  in  provincial  areas 
which  claim  distinct  forma  of  speech  for  themselves  and 
have  literatures  of  their  own,  it  is  not  at  all  rare  to  find 
large  numbers  of  people  familiar  with  this  Imperial  lan- 
guage. 

Under  the  Pax  Britannica  this  area  has  vastly 
increased.  The  language  now  travels  abroad,  and 
is  heard  in  China,  in  Japan,  in  England  and  in 
America. 

ITS  TEXTURE. 

Its  content  is  not  less  notable  than  its  extent :  — 

Though  yet  in  its  infancy,  it  is  proving  itself  capable  of 
interpreting  some  of  the  subtlest  thoughts  of  the  best 
writers  of  English  and  assimilating  some  delicate  terms  of 
expression  which  were  not  long  ago  regarded  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  modern  Oriental  language.  Its  basis  is 
the  Sanskrit  language,  which  has  a  literature  superior  to 
some  and  inferior  to  none  of  the  ancient  languages  of 
man.  The  superstructure  is  furnished  by  literary  Per- 
sian, which  includes  the  influence  of  another  great  classi- 
cal   literature — viz.,    Arabic. 

Its  vocabulary  has  grown  since  its  contact  with 
English,  and  its  style  is  receiving  a  strong  impress 
from  Western  influence. 

ITS    GROWTH    AND   LITERATURE. 

The  Amir  of  Afghanistan  adopted  Hindustani 
language  and  textbooks  in  his  college  at  Kabul. 
Russian  military  officers  of  Bukhara  are  being 
taught  the  same  language.  During  the  last  decade 
i6,3Q5  books  were  printed  in  Hindustani,  a  greater 
number  than  that  of  any  other  publication  in  India. 
Of  the  poets  who  use  this  language,  he  says :  — 

The  Diwans  of  Dagh  and  Amir,  and  of  their  illustrious 
predecessors,  Zauq,  Ghalib,  Atish,  Nasikh,  Mir  and  Sauda. 
can  bear  comparison  with  the  verse  of  some  of  the  best 
known  Persian  poeta. 

Ghalib  is  the  best  model  of  its  prose.  Its 
periodical  literature  shows  marked  improvement. 

THE    TRUE    KEY    TO    INDIA. 

The  writer  laments  that^  though  the  late  Queen 
made  an  honest  endeavour  to  understand  Hin- 
dustani, London  possesses  no  School  of  Hindustani. 
The  writer  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  study  of  this 
language.    He  says  :  — ■ 

We  often  hear  of  the  myaterioua  undercurrents  of  In- 
dian thought,  which  the  Western  rulers  of  the  land  can- 
not penetrate,  and  which  the  Oriental  is  said  to  carefully 
hide  from  them.  But  the  key  to  that  mystery  liea  before 
the  Western  rulers  in  the  literature  of  the  country  if  they 
only  take  it  up  ajid  try  it.  At  present  .  .  .  the  official 
world  in  India  moves  in  one  direction,  and  the  non- 
oflicial  mass  of  humanity  in  another.  Matters  that  touch 
most  deeply  the  thoughts  of  the  people  pass  unheeded 
by  the  members  of  the  ruling  body,  thus  creating  a  gulf 
between  the  Government  and   the  people  which   can  never 


be  bridged  as  long  as  the  present  indifference  to  vernacii 
lar  literature  remains,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  likel; 
to  increase  with  the  increased  influence  of  literature  whici 
the  future  promisee  to  bring  with  it.  Once  familia 
with  indigenoua  literature,  you  can  take  part  in  its  de 
velopraent  and  shape  its  future  course,  so  far  as  yoi 
may,  in  accordance  with  your  own  views.  Leaving  i 
alone,  you  lose  not  only  a  great  possibility  of  intimat 
touch  with  the  people,  but  place  in  their  hands  a  powe 
which  may  be  wielded  against  the  best  interests  of  tb 
Empire  for  want  of  any  responsible  control  or  guidance. 


HENRY  V.  AND  SIR  JOHN   OLDCASTLE. 

In  the  English  Historical  Review  Mr.  W.  T 
Waugh  rewrites  the  story  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  Ii 
appears  that  Sir  John  was  the  fourth  husband  of  hi: 
third  wife,  who  brought  him  the  Cobham  estates 
and,  apparently,  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House.  Unti 
1 410  there  is  no  sign  that  Oldcastle  had  become  < 
Wyclifite.  There  is  a  letter  extant,  sent  in  thai 
year  by  Sir  John  to  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  con 
gratulating  them  on  their  advance  in  Wyclify.  H< 
served  Henry  IV.  and  his  son  with  fidelity  and  dis 
tinction.  In  the  year  of  Henry  V.'s  accession  the 
Archbishops  and  other  clergy  went  to  the  King  anc 
charged  Sir  John  with  notoriously  favouring  erroi 
and  heresy.     Mr.  Waugh  proceeds:  — 

The  King  thanked  them  for  the  information;  but  hi 
was  not  the  man  to  abandon  a  faithful  servant  withou 
making  an  attempt  to  turn  him  from  error.  After  remind 
ing  Arundel  of  the  close  friendship  existing  between  Old 
castle  and  himself,  and  of  the  respect  due  to  one  o 
knightly  rank,  he  asked  the  Archbishop  to  delay  fur 
ther  action  till  he  had  done  what  he  could  to  turr 
Oldcastle  from  the  error  of  his  ways.  If  his  attempti 
should  come  to  nought,  he  promised  to  hand  the  heretic 
over  to  the  Church  and  to  lend  whatever  aid  the  secu 
lar  arm  could  afford.  The  clergy  grumbled;  but  nothing 
waa  to  be  done  but  to  accede  to  the  King's  request,  anc 
they  had  to  go  away  and  dissolve  Convocation  with  th< 
knowledge  that  Oldcastle  waa  still  at  large,  and,  to  al 
appearance,  as  prosperous  as  ever.  But  through  the  wholi 
affair,  which  must  have  been  most  disagreeable  to  him 
Henry  acted  straightforwardly.  He  did  hia  beat  to  save 
hia  friend,  but  at  the  aame  time  he  felt  bound  to  dc 
his  duty  by  the  Church.  During  the  next  two  montha  h( 
left  no  atone  unturned  in  order  to  lead  Oldcaatle  bad 
to  the  "  fold  of  Christ."  But  persuasion  proved  quit( 
useless.  According  to  the  Protestant  writers  of  the  six 
teenth  century,  Oldcastle  thanked  the  King  for  his  efforts 
and  declared  himself  anxious  to  remain  a  faithful  ser 
vant  of  the  Crown,  but  "  the  Pope  and  his  clergy  h( 
would  not  obey."  No  open  breach  had  taken  place  bj 
the  middle  of  July,  for  on  the  20th  of  that  month  Henrj 
undertook  by  letters  patent  to  pay  by  Michaelmaa,  1414 
four  hundred  marka  which  were  owing  to  Oldcaatle  anc 
othera.  About  a  month  later,  however,  while  Henry  wai 
at  Windaor,  matters  came  to  a  crisis.  The  King,  exas 
perated  by  what  he  considered  Oldcastle's  obstinacy,  broke 
out  into  fierce  invectives  against  him,  and  Sir  John 
plenux  diabolo,  refusing  to  submit  to  this  attack,  went  of 
without  leave  and  shut  himself  up  in  Cooling  Castle.  The 
King  promptly  wrote  to  the  Archbishop,  who  waa  thei 
near  Chichester.  In  his  letter  Henry  put  the  whole  case 
of  Oldcaatle  in  the  hands  of  the  eccleaiastical  authori 
ties. 

Oldcastle,  however,  shut  himself  up  in  Cooling 
Castle,  and  refused  to  obey  the  Archbishop's  sum 
mons.  How  afterwards  he  was  arrested  and  im 
prisoned  does  not  appear  in  the  ordinary  accounts, 
but  Mr.  Waugh  finds  in  Bale,  who  quoted  from  ar 
old  London  document,  that  Oldcastle  went  to  the 
King  with  a  declaration  of  his  faith,  announcing 
also  that  he  had  appealed  to  the  Pope.  The  King 
was  much  displeased,  arrested  the  knight,  and  flung 
him  into  the  Tower. 
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CAIUS  GRACCHUS  AND   HIS   HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

The  present  phase  of  the  problem  before  social 
reformers  eager  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people,  yet  blocked  by  an  oligarchy  in  legal  power, 
invests  with  vivid  interest  certain  notes  on  Caius 
Gracchus  which  W.  Warde  Fowler  contributes  to 
the  Knglish  Historical  Review  for  July.  It  is  gener- 
ally known  that  Gracchus  first  attempted  to  carry 
out  his  brother's  agrarian  law  for  the  more  equit- 
able distribution  of  land  among  the  people ;  that 
then  he  opened  the  judiciaries  to  the  equites,  or 
business  classes  ;  and  that  finally  he  brought  for- 
ward his  proposals  for  extending  the  Roman  fran- 
chise to  all  the  Italians.  The  policy  of  his  agrarian 
endeavours  convinced  him  that  they  could  only  be 
made  a  success  by  a  previous  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise. But  like  many  a  later  reformer,  Gracchus 
was  faced  with  the  diflficulty  of  getting  franchise 
reform  passed  through  the  Senate.  It  was  certainly 
his  aim  to  destroy  the  preponderance  in  the  Senate 
of  the  great  oligarchical  families.  It  is  also  clear 
that  he  admitted  to  the  judiciary  charged  with  the 
trial  of  provincial  mismanagement  the  wealthy  class 
of  business  men  and  contractors.  But  th's  was  a 
poor  device  for  preparing  the  way  to  his  great 
scheme  of  an  extended  franchise.  Mr.  Fowler 
unearths  from  the  Epitomator  of  Livv's  6oth  book 
a  statement  which  makes  the  reforming  career  of 
Gracchus  more  rational.  The  Epitomator  states 
that  Gracchus  passed  a  law  for  increasing  the  300 
Senators  by  600  members  of  equestrian  rank.  Mr. 
Fowler  says :  — 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  he  going  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reasonable  conjecture  if  I  suggest  that  what 
this  really  means  is  that  he  had  for  a  time  over'iwed 
the  Senate  itself  by  his  courtesy,  eloquence,  and  indefatig- 
able attention  to  business;  that  he  had  passed  with  their 
own  consent  his  law  for  enlarging  their  numbers;  and 
that  the  selection  of  the  new  Senators  was  to  be  given 
to  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  next  year,  to  himself  if  he 
chose  to  become  consul. 

Gracchus,  unwilling  to  be  made  consul,  put  for- 
ward his  friend  Fannius  to  act  for  him  ;  but  finally 
no  consul  would  undertake  the  work  of  selection. 
"  The  great  plan  of  senatorial  reform  thus  fell 
through,  and  instead  of  it  was  adopted  the  far  in- 
ferior one  of  putting  the  equites  into  the  Repetundae 
court,  which  led  to  forty  years  of  discord  between 
the  two  orders."  Of  the  personal  aims  of  Caius 
Gracchus,  Mr.  Fowler  says:  — 

Tf  he  did  anything  that  seemed  unconstitutional,  it  was 
done  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  proceed  con- 
stitutionally to  larger  reforms.  His  great  object  was  to 
conciliate  all  classes,  to  persuade  them  by  the  force 
of  his  wonderful  personality  to  support  him  in  saving  the 
State. 

This  is  really  as  far  as  his  demagogism  ever  went: 
it  also  helps  us  to  answer  the  question  whether  he  aimed 
at  personal  power.  What  is  often  mistaken  for  personal 
ambition  is  the  confidence  that  a  leader  has  in  his  own 
capacity  to  lead.  He  sees  that  his  col'e'igues  or  rivals 
are  short-sighted;  blind  to  dangers,  inert;  he  feels  a 
boundless  capacity  for  work,  ability  to  s^eer  the  vessel, 
goodwill  towards  all  members  of  the  8*ate,  hope  for  the 
future:  but  he  is  none  the  less  distrusted,  none  the  less 
accused  of  aiming  at  personal  predominance.  Both  the 
distrust  and  the  accusation  may  be  in  some  degree  justi- 
fied;   but    the    secret    spring    of    action    within    the    man. 


which  drives  him  on  to  ta^e  so  luuch  upon  himself,  is  not 
a  sordid  desire  to  bend  his  fellows  to  his  will,  or  to  enjoy 
the  external  trappings  of  power,  but  an  earnest  longing 
for  free  space  to  exercise  his  own  constructive  genius  to 
the  advantage  of  his  fellow  citizens. 


NORWAY   IN  REVIVAL. 

The  national  life  of  Norway  seems  to  be  assert- 
ing itself  very  vigorously  at  present.  Its  resolve  to 
part  company  with  Sweden  is  on^y  one  sign  of  the 
new  movement.  In  the  London  Quarterly  Review 
Mr.  John  Beveridge  records  a  great  religious  awaken- 
ing. He  entitles  his  article,  "  A  Rift  in  Norwegian 
Lutheranism."  The  influences  from  which  it 
emanates  have  spread  over  the  successive  quarters 
of  last  century.  In  the  first,  Hauge,  a  self-taught 
peasant,  held  great  revival  meetings,  which  roused 
and  purified  the  religious  life  of  the  peasantry.  In 
the  second  quarter  Bishop  Grundtvig  did  for  the 
clergy  and  upper  classes  what  Hauge  had  done  for 
the  lower.  Professor  Johnson,  in  the  third  quarter, 
revived  the  Lutheranism  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  a  great  theologian  and  perfervid  evangelist. 
The  last  quarter  is  noted  for  the  liberalising  of  Nor- 
wegian religion  under  Professor  Petersen,  At  the 
present  time  the  battle  between  the  old  rigidity  and 
the  new  freedom  rages  round  Johannes  Ording,  who 
might  be  placed  amongst  the  Neo-Kantians  and 
Ritschlians,  and  who  is  candidate  for  the  chief  Theo- 
logical Chair  in  Norway.  There  is  said  to  be  in 
Norway  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  stereo- 
typed old  Lutheran  theology.  There  is  also  a  break- 
ing away  from  the  German  influence  which  has  been 
dominant  in  Norway  ever  since  the  Reformation. 
The  influence  of  the  English-speaking  world  is  in- 
creasingly evident.     The  writer  says:  — 

Only  within  the  last  half-century  have  any  of  the  Free 
Churches  obtained  a  footing  in  the  land.  N  )w,  however, 
the  Free  Lutherans  (Presbyterians),  Method'sts  (Episcopal), 
Baptists  and  Congregationalists  are  all  doirg  sp  endid 
evangelistic  work.  Many  local  re\ival8  of  religion  have 
taken  place  as  the  result  of  their  operations;  and  the 
emissaries  and  agents  of  the  Norwegian  Home  Mission, 
copying  Free  Church  methods  and  zeal,  have  likewise 
done  much  for  the  deepening  of  religions  life  and  the 
spread  of  the  gospel.  The  converts  in  these  re'  ivals  have 
turned  for  their  devotional  reading  to  this  country,  and 
the  books  of  Spurgeon  and  Meyer,  Professors  Henry  Drum- 
mond  and  James  Stalker,  Drs.  G.  Matheson,  J.  R.  Mac- 
duff, and  many  others  have  had  a  great  effect  n  deepen- 
ing the  dissatisfaction  with  Lutheran  theology.  The 
people  have  come  to  see  that  for  regeneration  nenitence 
and  faith  are  required;  and  if  conversion  is  needed  for  sal- 
vation, then  it  is  not  sufficient  to  rely  on  bantisraal  grace. 

The  theological  controversies,  in  which  the  whole  press 
of  the  country  has  participated,  have  led  people  back  to 
the  Bible,  and  a  revival  of  religion  is  now  taking  rlace 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  experience  even  of  the  oldest 
preachers  in  the  country.  The  revival  is  associated  with 
the  name  of  Albert  Lunde,  a  Lutheran  Baptist  layman. 
For  months  the  largest  hall  in  Christiania.  with  a  sitting 
accommodation  of  5000,  haa  been  crowded  nightly.  Mul- 
titudes have  been  converted.  The  evangelical  ministers 
of  the  city  and  the  Secretary  of  S*ate  for  the  Church 
have  attended  the  gatherings  and  taken  part  in  them. 
The  bishop  has  given  permission  fo*-  the  lay  evangelist, 
anabaptist  though  he  is,  to  preach  in  the  parish  pulpits, 
and  for  revival  services  to  be  held  in  the  churches.  At 
these.  Methodist  lay  preachers  and  others  are  allowed 
to  take  part,  a  toleration  never  known  before,  and  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  persecution  of  Hauge  exa'-tlv  a 
hundred  years  ago.  And  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
come  reports  of  similar  awakening. 
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UNDER  THE  FAR  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

WHO    IS    RESPONSIBLE    FOR    THE    WAR? 

Major-General  Wilson,  in  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
discusses  the  possible  settlement  of  political  affairs 
in  the  Far  East.  He  points  out  that  at  the  close  of 
the  Boxer  outbreak  all  the  Powers  were  acting  in 
concert  with  each  other,  and  the  writer  is  convinced 
that  if  the  concert  had  been  continued,  peace  would 
have  been  ensured, .  and  the  principle  of  Chinese 
independence  and  equal  opportunity  for  trade  for 
all  foreign  Powers.  He  holds  it  certain  that  Japan 
sought  a  modus  vivendi  with  Russia,  but  failed ; 
even  made  proposals  for  a  friendly  alliance,  but  was 
rejected.  When  it  was  rejected  the  Japanese  turned 
towards  Great  Britain,  who  received  them  with  open 
arms.     The  writer  proceeds:  — 

This  treaty  was  signe<l  on  January  30th,  1902.  and  became 
known  to  the  world  about  March  Ist  following.  That  it 
broke  the  concert  of  the  Powers  cannot  now  be  doubted. 
It  chana;ed  the  situation  materially  and  made  it  certain 
that  war  would  follow  at  no  distant  day.  Indeed,  it  is 
generally  believed  by  people  who  do  not,  in  such  great  mat- 
ters, yield  to  their  sympathies,  that  but  for  this  treaty  Japan 
would  not  have  begun  war  when  she  did.  If  this  is  so, 
it  is  evidejit  that  the  blame,  if  any  exists,  must  rest 
equally  on  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  and  that  in  the 
end  the  consequences  will  probably  be  divided  between 
them  according  to  their  vulnerability  and  the  power  of 
Russia. 

Discussing  the  probable  terms  of  peace,  the 
writer  says  of  the  Japanese:  — 

They  will  probably  stay  on  the  continent  this  time,  come 
what  may.  And  this  makes  a  permanent  disturbance  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  Eastern  Asia.  It  brings  about 
a  state  of  "unstable  equilibrium."  It  inaugurates  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  becomes  an  encourage- 
ment to  every  Asiatic  people.  It  means  Asia  for  the 
Asiatics.  It  means  that  the  white  man  is  no  longer  to 
dominate  the  yellow  man.  It  means  that  the  period  of 
spoliation  has  come  to  an  end.  It  means  that  Japan  is 
awake.  Finally,  it  means  that  China  must  also  awake, 
and  that  the  two  will  awaken  all  Asiatic  mankind.  It 
makes  Japan  the  hegemon — the  ruling  people  of  the 
Asiatic  races— and  will  surely  turn  every  element  of  dis- 
content in  Asia  towards  her  for  instruction  and  guidance. 

From  which  it  appears  that  Great  Britain,  in 
stepping  aside  from  the  concert  of  Powers  and  mak- 
ing a  separate  treaty  with  Japan,  has  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  war  and  all  its  ^  consequences, 
among  the  rest  the  raising  of  this  cry  for  the 
Asiatics,  which  will  necessarily  make  trouble  for  her 
in  all  her  Asiatic  dominions. 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA  VERSUS  JAPAN. 

In  the  same  Annals  Mr.  J.  H.  Hammond,  of  New 
York,  discus.ses  American  commercial  interests  in 
the  Far  East  in  a  way  which  forms  a  fitting  sequel 
to  Major-General  Wilson's  forecast.  He  says  that 
Japan's  suzerainty  over  Korea,  and  possibly  Man- 
churia, will  render  her  the  most  formidable  com- 
petitor of  the  United  States  in  the  Far  East,  tie 
proceeds :  — 

America's  interests  in  this  respect  will  undoubtedly  run 
counter  to  those  of  Japan.  Japan  is  the  one  nation,  as  I 
view  it,  which  can  compete  with  us  for  commercial  su- 
premacy in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  contest  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  bitter  one,  not  only  because  of  our  con- 
flicting commercial  interests,  but  it  will  be  aggravated  by 
those    racial    antipathies    even    now    agitating    our    Pacific 


Coast  States.  In  that  section  there  is  a  strong  movement 
to  extend  the  principle  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  ao 
as  to  include  Japan  aiso  in  its  provisions.  Ateiaiiation  will 
naturally  follow  on  the  part  of  Japan,  who  wui  have  it 
in  her  i^ower  to  obstruct  our  trade  with  the  Orient,  for 
sne  will  not  show  the  same  unprotesting  submission  as  has 
China   hitherto. 

In  any  case,  he  predicts,  whether  by  aid  of  an 
indemnity  from  Russia  or  from  other  sources,  the 
Japanese  are  certain  to  secure  themseives  by  a  very 
powerful  navy.  What  this  means  for  America  the 
writer  proceeds  to  state  :  — 

Their  naval  preparedness  will  require  that  we  also  shall 
keep  powerful  squadrons  on  the  ir'aciiic.  True,  tne  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal  will  make  our  entire  navy 
more  mobile.  Still,  we  are  now  vulnerable  in  the  Pacific 
at  Manila  and  Honolulu,  and  strong  Pacific  squadrons  will 
be  our  policy  of  insurance  as  the  outcome  01  the  Japan- 
ese victories.  And  not  only  must  we  ourselves  buiid 
fresh  fleets,  we  must  cultivate  the  closest  relations  pos 
sibie  with  that  other  power  which  has  also  great  Pacific 
possessions  to  protect — from  Tasmania  and  Sydney  to 
i^ugec  Sound;  from  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  to  Wei-hai- 
wei. 

The  war  involves  then  that  we*  and  Great  Britain  also, 
must  maintain  formidable  naval  forces,  with  strong  Pacific 
bases,  and  that  the  most  intimate  relations  muse  charac- 
terise   the    diplomacy    of    the    two    great    English-speaking 

The  English  admiral,  Chichester,  said  at  Manila  to  tht 
admiral  of  another  fleet,  "  Only  Admiral  Dewey  knows 
what  I  should  do  in  a  certain  contingency."  That,  per 
haps,  without  any  formal  alliance,  must  be  the  unbroker 
relationship  between  the  American  and  British  admiral 
ties. 

Putting  the  two  articles  together,  the  whirligig  oi 

tinie  seems  likely  to  bring  about  strange  revenges 

if  the  British  alliance  with  Japan  be  proved  to  hav< 

led  to  the  war,  to  the  ascendency  of  Japan  in  Asia 

and  to   an  Anglo-American   alliance   against   Japar 

to  thwart  her  intended  ascendency  in  the  Pacific. 


A  MAGNIFICENT  PORTRAIT  BY  TITIAN. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Burlington  Magazim 
Mr.  Roger  E.  Fry  draws  attention  to  a  magnificen 
portrait  by  Titian  of  his  friend  Pietro  Aretino,  th< 
famous  writer.  The  portrait  has  come  from  th< 
Chigi  Palace  at  Rome,  and  has  hitherto  been  knowi 
only  to  a  few  students. 

According  to  Milanesi,  Titian  painted  Aretino  si: 
times.  Probably  the  portrait  which  is  now  attract 
ing  so  much  attention  was  the  one  once  in  Mar 
colini's  possession.  Marcolini  used  to  say  that  Titiai 
painted  it  in  three  days,  and  Mr.  Fry  thinks  this  no 
impossible.     He  says  :  — 

The  portrait  has  a  note  of  intimacy  and  spontaneit; 
which  well  agrees  with  the  idea  of  its  being  such  a  rapxi 
rendering  of  a  man  struck  off  while  the  inspiration  o 
some  happy  accident  of  pose  and  lighting  on  the  familia 
features  lasted — a  work  done  entirely  among  friends  with 
out  any  reference  to  the  outside  world,  without  any  pos 
or  after  thought.  .  .  .  Analysis  here  gives  place  to  mer 
wonder   at  the  inscrutable  quality  of  the  result. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  work  should  be  acquirci 
for  the  nation.  Here,  then,  is  a  noble  opportunit 
for  a  public-spirited,  art-loving  millionaire.  Titiai 
at  seventy,  concludes  Mr.  Fry,  was  so  different  fron 
Titian  at  twenty-five,  and  both  were  such  supreme 
masters  that  the  scheme  of  acquiring  this  portrai 
for  the  nation  should  not  be  overruled  on  th 
ground  that  we  already  possess  a  noble  early  exampl 
of  his  work  in  portraiture. 
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EVIDENCE  AS  TO   REINCARNATION. 

STARTLING    EVIDEiNCE    BY    COLONEL    DE    BOCHAS. 

The  July  number  of  the  Annals  of  Psychical 
Science  opens  with  what,  in  many  respects,  is  the 
most  startling  and  amazing,  paper  published  for 
many  a  long  day  in  the  metapsychical  press. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  a  lamentable  lack  of  evi- 
dence as  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  reincarna- 
tion. If  the  experiments  reported  by  Colonel  de 
Rochas  in  the  paper  entitled  "  The  Regression  of 
Memory  "  can  be  relied  upon,  it  would  seem  that 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  scientific  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

THE  REVIVAL  OP   MEMORIES. 

Colonel  de  Rochas  begins  his  paper  thus  :  — 

It  is  known  that  in  certain  cases,  and  especially  during 
the  last  moments  of  life,  the  memory  of  the  past  returns, 
often  with  intensity  and  remarkable  precision.  For  some 
years  I  have  been  able  to  establish  that  the  phenomenon 
could  be  experimentally  brought  about  in  certain  subjects 
by  putting  them  to  sleep  by  means  of  longitudinal  passes; 
in  this  way  they  can  be  made  to  retrace,  to  go  back  over, 
every   phase  of   their  existence. 

When,  by  means  of  transversal  passes  the  subject  is 
brought  back  to  his  normal  state,  he  goes  through  the 
same  phases,  this  time  in  the  order  in  which  they  really 
took  place.  In  this  way  he  returns  to  his  actual  age, 
whilst,  by  the  opposite  process,  he  becomes  young.  It 
has  been  possible  to  verify  that  the  souvenirs  thus 
awakemed  were  exact,  and  that  the  subjects  took,  suc- 
cessively,   the   personalities   corresponding   to   their    age. 

The  startling  discovery  which  he  has  now  made 
is  that  it  is  also  possible  to  revive  memories  of  pre- 
vious incarnations. 

THE  SUBJECT  AND  HER  ASTRAL  BODY. 

The  experiments  were  begun  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mrs.  Besant  in  Decem,ber,  1904.  The  subject  was 
Mile.  Marie  Mayo,  the  daughter  of  a  French 
engineer,  who  spent  a  part  of  his  life  in  construct- 
ing railways  in  the  East,  and  who  died  there.  She 
was,  until  the  age  of  nine  years,  brought  up  at 
Beirut  (Syria),  where  she  was  taught  to  read  and 
write  in  Arabic;  she  was  then  brought  to  France 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  an  aunt  who  lives  in 
Provence. 

By  means  of  longitudinal  passes  Colonel  de 
Rochas  puts  her  to  sleep  and  passes  her  through  the 
first  state  of  lethargy  into  somnambulism,  and  then 
into  the  third  state  of  lethargy,  where — 

she  exteriorises  herself,  and  feels  my  sensations  even  when 
I  do  not  touch  her,  provided  I  do  not  go  too  far  away 
[fourth  state.J  She  commences  to  see  a  blue  phantom 
form  itself  to  her  left.  In  her  fifth  state  she  sees  a  red 
phantom   on   her   right. 

When  her  astral  body  is  completely  exteriorised  it  de- 
taches itself  from  the  physical  body,  and  she  sees,  about 
one  yard  away  towards  her  left,  a  bi-coloured  blue  and  red 
phantom  joined  to  her  physical  body  by  a  fluidic  cord 
of  the  thickness  of  a  finger. 

I  produce  the  waking  state  by  means  of  tranversal 
passes.  The  astral  body  enters  again  into  the  physical 
body  without  dividing  itself  into  two,  into  a  red  phantom 
and   a   blue   phantom. 

The  astral  emanation  dissolves  in  different  substances 
according  to  the  psychic  state  of  the  subject.  The  general 
solvent  is  water;  but  silk  absorbs  this  emanation  in  per- 
sons whose  spirit  is  already  evolved,  and  does  not  allow 
it   to    radiate. 

When  Colonel  de  Rochas  asked  her  to  designate  the 
spot  where  her  spirit  is,  she  replied,  with  a  little 
hesitation,    that    it    is    like    a    white    flame,    like    a 


luminous  finger,  between  her  present  bodv  and  her 
tiny  astral  body. 

THE  MODUS  OPERANDI. 

The  astral  body  assumes  the  shape  at  the  period 
at  which  the  real  body  is  asked  to  live  over  again. 
Colonel  de  Rochas  says:  — 

In  proportion  as  Mayo  becomes  younger  in  her  present 
life,  she  sees  her  astral  body  assume  a  progressively 
younger  form.  She  perceives  the  face  and  hands  fairly 
distinctly;   the    rest   of   the   body    is   much   more   indistinct. 

I  ask  hor  how  old  she  is;  she  replies  eighteen  years. 
I  tell  her  to  return  to  the  age  of  sixteen;  she  sees  her  pre- 
sent body  triuisform  itself  accordingly;  likewise  for  four- 
teen,   twelve   and    ten   years   of   age. 

When  she  is  ten  years  old  I  ask  her  where  she  lives. 
She  replies  "Marseilles";  which  was  true,  and  of  which 
I   was   not   aware. 

At  eight  years  of  age,  she  is  at  Beirut,  which  is  still 
true.  She  remembers  the  people  who  frequented  her 
home.  I  ask  her  how  Bon  jour  is  said  in  Turkish,  she 
replies  Salamalce,  which  she  hi^s  forgotten  in  her  waking 
state. 

At  4  years  old,  she  is  again   at  Marseilles. 

At  2  years  old  she  is  at   Cuges  in  Provence   [exact]. 

At  one  year  old  she  can  no  longer  speak;  she  contents 
herself  with  looking  at  me  and  replying  "  yes  "  or  "  no " 
by  nodding  her  head. 

Further  btill  into  the  past,  "  she  is  nothing  more "  [die 
n'cst  plus  rien}.  She  feels  that  she  exists,  and  that  is 
all. 

Further  back  still,  she  is  all  "  in  the  grey,"  and  remem- 
bers   having   another   existence. 

THE  PROCESS   OF   INCARNATION. 

Having  got  his  subject  to  go  back  beyond  birth, 
it  occurred  to  the  experimenters  to  see  if  they  could 
revive  the  memory  of  her  previous  existence:  — 

I  make  her  go  back  progressively  into  the  past  up  to  the 
age  of  six  .  .  .  four  .  .  .  three  ...  to  the  moment  of  her 
birth  ...  in  her  mother's  womb  .  .  .  further  back  still. 
She  tells  me  that  something  impelled  her  to  reincarnate 
and  that  she  came  down  to  her  mother  when  the  latter 
was    enceinte. 

Mayo  confirms  the  fact  that  she  [her  astral  body]  only 
enters  her  body  [physical]  a  little  while  before  birth,  and 
then  only  partly.  Before  that  she  is  not  in  the  tiny  body 
but  around  her  mother.  Yet  she  begins  to  feel  some  sen- 
sations of  one  and  the  other;  when  she  comes  into  the 
world  she  has  one  very  clear  sensation,  that  of  breath- 
ing. She  says,  "  My  astral  body  took  form  when  the 
umbilical    cord    was    cut." 

HER    LAST    INCARNATION. 

The  subject,  being  asked  to  go  further  back  be- 
fore she  entered  into  her  mother's  body,  says  that 
she  was  then  in  the  grey,  having  come  there  as  the 
result  of  the  suicide  of  her  previous  incarnation, 
Lina  :  — 

Lina  was  the  daughter  of  a  fisherman  in  Brittany;  she 
married  at  twenty;  her  husband  was  also  a  fisherman; 
his  name  was  Yvon;  she  does  not  remember  his  family 
name.  She  had  one  child,  who  died  at  the  age  of  two; 
her  husband  perished  in  a  shipwreck.  In  a  fit  of  despair 
she  threw  herself  into  the  sea  from  the  top  of  a  precipice. 
Her  body  was  eaten  by  fishes.  She  felt  nothing  at  the 
moment,  but  after  death  she  rose  up  into  the  air.  She 
there  saw  luminous  beings,  but  she  was  not  permitted 
to  speak  to  them.  In  this  state  she  did  not  suffer  and  did 
not  grow  weary;  that  one  is  able  to  return  to  earth.  She 
tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  to  find  her  husband  and  her 
child.     She  was  neither  happy   nor   unhappy. 

When  the  subject  lived  over  again  the  life  of 
Lina,  she  wfent  through  the  pangs  of  childbirth  and 
the  agonies  of  drowning. 

HER    INCARNATION    AS    A  MAN. 

Colonel  de  Rochas  then  made  his  subject  go  back 
to  the  period  beyond  Lina's  birth.     She  said:  — 

She  is   in   the   "  dark."     She  suffers   and   cannot   explain 
the   kind   of   suffering;   it  is   not    a   physical   suffering,   it   is 
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something  like  remorse.  She  remembers  quite  well  having 
lived  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV  ill.  when  she  was  a  man 
named  Charles  Mauville.  He  began  pub.ic  life  as  a  clerk 
in  a  Ministerial  office  at  Paris.  [I  try  in  vain  to  obtain 
the  precise  Jocalisatiou  of  this  olflce  and  the  minister's 
name.J  At  that  moment  people  fought  constantly  in  ihe 
streets;  he  himself  killed  some  people,  and  he  took  plea- 
sure in  killing;  he  was  a  wicked  man.  People  had  their 
heads  cut  off  in  public  thoroughfares.  When  he  was  fifty 
years  old  he  fell  ill  and  left  the  office.  He  died  soon 
afterwards.     He  is  able  to  follow  his  funeral. 

HER   PREVIOUS    INCARNATION    AS    A   LADY. 

The  memory  of  the  subject  is  then  pushed  back 
to  the  childhood  of  Mauville,  and  back  still  further. 
Mauville  asserts  that — 

Before  his  birth,  he  is  in  the  "dark,"  and  suffers;  he 
is  tormented  by  spirits  whom  he  sees  shining.  Before  this, 
she  was  a  lady  whose  husband  was  a  gentleman  attached 
to  the  Court;  her  name  was  Madeleine  de  SaintrMarc.  At 
the  moment  when  I  question  her  for  the  first  time,  she 
is  twenty-five  years  of  age,  she  is  pretty, 

was  married  to  a  courtier,  Gaston  de  Saint-Marc. 
She  goes  to  Versailles  and  speaks  familiarly  of  the 
King,  his  Ministers,  and  his  mistresses. 

She  has  known  Mdlle.  de  Lavalliere,  who  was  very  much 
in  sympathy  with  her;  she  hardly  knows  Madame  de 
Montespaji.     Madame  de  Maintenon  displeased  her. 

She  went  to  church  to  hear  Bossuet,  and  furiously 
refused  to  grow  older.     But, 

continuing  the  transversal  passes,  I  bring  her  to  forty-flve 
years ;  she  dies  of  consumption ;  I  witness  a  short  death 
acpne,    and    she  enters    into    the    "  dark." 

YET   ANOTHER    INCARNATION   AS   A   CHILD. 

Colonel  de  Rochas  then  tried  to  push  her  still 
further  back.     He  says :  — 

I  succeeded,  in  fact,  in  bringing  Mayo  back  to  the  state 
of  a  child  who  died  quite  young;  but  the  tension  appear- 
ing too  great,  I  did  not  persist. 

Here,  however,  we  have  a  circumstantial  account 
in  detail  of  three  distinct  previous  incarnations,  ob- 
tained by  a  hypnotised  subject  under  test  conditions 
by  an  expert  researcher. 

IF ? 


Colonel  De  Rochas  says  :  — ■ 

If  we  could  prove  that  the  personaliEies  "  played "  by 
subjects  had  really  lived,  we  should  haveXa  proof  of  very 
great  force  in  favour  of  the  survival  of  the  soul  and  of 
its   successive   reincarnations. 

Unfortunately   that  proof  has  not  been  obtained. 

All  that  he  can  say  is  that  the  circumstances 
described  are  not  improbable.  In  other  cases 
anachronisms  occur  natural  enough,  considering 
that  the  revived  memory  uses  the  familiar  terms  of 
contemporary  life  tO'  explain  its  recollections. 
Colonel  De  Rochas  says:  — 

Are  we  to  assimilate  these  phenomena  to  mere  dreams? 
Certainly  not.  There  is  in  them  a  constancy,  a  regularity, 
which   we    do   not   find  in   ordinary   dreams. 

The  vista  of  bewildering  possibilities  which  this 
opens  up  in  theology,  in  history,  is  appalling.  I 
never  wished  to  be  hypnotised  before;  but  if  I 
could  thereby  read  the  story  of  my  pilgrimage 
across  the  ages,  the  temptation  would  be  very  great. 


IS  WAR  BECOMING  LESS  DEADLY. 

DO    THE    FACTS    REFUTE    M.    BLOCH." 

In  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  for  Jul; 
General  T.  H.  Bliss,  discussing  the  important  ele 
ments  in  modern  land  combats,  contrasts  Trofesso 
Bloch's  "  Future  of  War  "  with  the  facts  of  the  recen 
campaign.  He  gives  a  table  of  the  principal  battle 
fought  from  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years'  Wa 
in  the  eighteenth  century  up  to  and  including  th* 
battle  of  Mukden  in  the  twentieth.  He  summarise 
the  results  as  follows:  — 

In  the  twelve  principal  battles  of  the  Seven  Years'  Wa 
the  average  losses  were — victors  14  per  cent.,  defeated  1 
per   cent. 

During  the  Napoleonic  epoch  an  average  of  twenty-tw 
battles  give  victors  12  per  cent,   loss,  defeated  19  per  cent 

The  average  loss  in  four  principal  battles  in  the  Crime: 
was  for  the  victors  10  per  cent.,  for  the  defeated  17  pe 
cent. 

The  average  of  four  principal  actions  in  the  France 
Austrian  War  of  1859  gives  for  the  victors  8  per  cent,  loss 
for    the   defeated    8.5    per    cent. 

In  twelve  principal  battles  of  the  Civil  W^ar  the  losse 
of  the  Union  Army  amounted  to  19.7  per  cent,  and  o 
the  Confederate   armies   to    19.6   per   cent. 

The  average  of  six  principal  actions  in  the  Austrc 
Prussian  War  of  1866,  gives  for  the  victors  7  per  cent, 
for  the  defeated   9   per   cent. 

The  average  of  eight  principal  actions  of  the  first  perio: 
of  the  Fraiico-Prussian  War  of  1870  gives  for  the  victor 
10  per  cent.,  for  the  defeated  9  per  cent.  The  average  o 
three  principal  actions  in  the  second  period  of  the  Franco 
German  War  gives  for  the  victors  2.5  per  cent.,  for  th 
defeated   3.5   per   cent. 

In  fourteen  battles  in  the  present  Russo-Japanese  Wa 
(excluding  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur)  the  average  loss  wa 
for  the  Russians  9.5  per  cent.,  for  the  Japanese  4.6  per  cent 

From  these  suggestions  he  concludes  that  ther« 
is  a  steady  tendency  to  decrease  in  the  battle  per 
centage  of  loss,  so  much  so  that  the  total  battle  los! 
percentage  in  some  of  the  more  important  battle: 
in  the  present  war  is  less  than  the  hourly  loss  ii 
many  previous  battles.  This  diminution  in  the  dead 
liness  of  war  is  traced  (i)  tO'  the  gradual  disappear 
ance  of  the  individual  duel.  In  ancient  battles  m 
man  played  his  part  properly  unless  he  made  a  hi 
on  the  body  of  an  antagonist.  In  a  modern  battl< 
it  requires  the  combined  efforts  of  many  mei 
through  a  long  day's  fight  to  make  a  hit  upon  th( 
body  of  one  antagonist.  He  notes  (2)  that  thert 
is  a  tendency  to  increasing  concentration  of  energ; 
on  the  battlefield,  as  shown  by  increased  number: 
of  combatants,  and  this  increase  in  concentration  ii 
one  of  the  causes  of  decrease  in  loss.  It  was  th( 
dispersion  of  the  combatants  over  a  vast  extent  o 
country  that  made  the  American  Civil  War  so  mucl 
more  sanguinary.  (3)  Modern  wounds  are  more  fre 
quently  healed.  The  modern  bullet  is  humane.  (4 
The  old  firearm  at  close  range,  against  close  forma 
tion,  was  naturally  more  deadly  than  the  more 
rapidly  fired  guns  of  to-day  discharged  at  a  grea' 
distance  against  extended  formation.  (5)  In  older 
battles,  as  at  Waterloo,  only  a  mile  parted  Welling 
ton  from  Napoleon.  Defeat  meant  immediate  pur 
suit  and  greater  loss.  Now,  at  Mukden,  the  oppos 
ing  commanders  were  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles  apart,  and  before  the  reserves  of  the  victor; 
could  begin  pursuit  the  vanquished  could  arrange  i 
fairlv  ordexlv  retreat. 
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THE  POLITICS  OF  THE  THERMOMETER. 

IS   HEAT   INCOMPATIBI/E    WITH   LIBERTY? 

The  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  contains  a  full  report  of  the  paper 
read  by  Professor  Alleyne  Ireland  before  the 
Colonial  Institute,  on  "  The  British  Empire  in  the 
East,"  and  the  discussion  following  thereupon.  Pro- 
fessor Ireland,  whose  contributions  to  the  Times 
on  the  subject  of  the  administration  of.  the  topics 
have  excited  much  attention,  has  been  employed 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  investigating  the 
condition  of  the  tropical  dependencies  of  all  nations 
on  a  commission  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  gist  of  Professor  Ireland's  paper  is  that  heat 
is  incompatible  with  liberty,  that  self-government 
becomes  impossible  when  the  mercury  climbs  above 
a  certain  point  in  the  tube  of  the  thermometer,  and 
that  the  heat-belt  of  the  world  can  never  be  governed 
decently  excepting  when  under  the  more  or  less 
despotic  control  of  nations  born  in  cooler  regions. 

THE    HEAT-BELT    OF    THE     VVORJ.D. 

Professor  Alleyne  Ireland  remarked:  — 

The  first  point  which  impresses  the  observer  when  he 
considers  the  British  Empire  in  the  Par  East  is  that  all 
the  territories  comprised  in  it  lie  within  the  great  heat- 
belt  which  girdles  the  earth  between  the  northern  and 
aonthern  parallels  of  30  degrees. 

The  whole  of  our  Far  Eastern  Empire  is  under  the  direct 
political  control  of  the  Mother  Country;  and  we  do  not 
find  in  it  a  single  dependency  in  which  the  control  of  af- 
fairs rests  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  an  elected  legis- 
lature. If  we  wish  to  discover  this  form  of  government 
within  the  British  Empire  we  must  go  outside  the  heat- 
belt — to  the  Cape,  to  Australia,  to  Canada. 

This  by  itself  is  sufficiently  striking;  but  if  we  enlarge 
the  field  of  our  inquiry  we  find  that  what  is  true  of  the 
Par  East  is  true  of  practically  the  whole  of  Africa  and 
of  the  whole  of  America,  in  so  far  as  those  continents  lie 
within   the  heat-belt. 

HOW   THE   HEAT  AFFECTS   POLITICS. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  one  speaker,  re- 
ferring to  the  influence  of  heat  on  the  teaching  and 
governing  classes  in  India,  said  : — 

You  find  that  their  life  is  restricted  by  climate  in  a  way 
which  Europeans  can  hardly  realise.  There  is  far  less 
free  intercourse  between  them.  I  will  give  you  a  simple 
illustration.  In  going  round  India,  inquiring  into  the 
operations  of  the  universities  and  colleges,  I  was  greatly 
struck  by  the  isolation  of  the  colleges.  You  found  in- 
stitutions in  the  same  town  all  very  much  of  the  same 
class  doing  good  work,  which  appeared  to  know  nothing 
of  one  another,  and  to  have  no  association  one  with  the 
other.  The  explanation  is,  I  believe,  simply  that  the 
climate  makes  it  impossible  to  go  about.  When  you  have 
got  into  your  own  house  in  India  you  may  come  out  for 
a  strictly  limited  period  of  exercise,  but  you  are  not  in- 
clined to  walk  even  half  a  mile  down  the  street  and  talk 
to  your  neighbours  about   anything. 

To  this  same  malignant  influence  of  excessive 
heat,  Professor  Ireland  seems  to  attribute  the  fact 
that 

Representative  institutions  have  proved  a  complete  failure 
within  the  heat-belt.  .  .  .  Now,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  there  is  not  a  Government  in 
tropical  or  in  sub-tropical  America  which  is  an  indepen- 
dent native  institution  or  which  includes  a  true  represen- 
tation of  the  natives. 


Ha\ti  is  no  great  success,  and  among  other 
Governments  the  most  successful  are  those  which 
are  least  Republican  :  — 

It  is  a  most  striking  fact  that  for  every  revolution  which 
has  occurred  in  Europe  within  historic  times  we  can  find 
a  dozen  in  each  tropical  country.  The  tropical  revolu- 
tions have  never  had  any  other  real  aim  than  to  trans- 
fer from  one  parly  to  another  control  of  the  corrupt  and 
oppressive   agencies    of    a    despotic    power. 

THE    HOTTER    THE    COUNTRY    THE    MORE    DESPOTIC 
ITS   GOVERNMENT. 

There  seems  to  be  a  natural  connection  between 
Tory  principles  and  excessive  heat.  The  more  in- 
fernal the  temperature  the  more  impossible  is  it  to 
apply  Liberal  principles  of  government.  This  is  not 
due  to  European  intermeddling.  It  is  to  be  noted  in 
every  tropical  country  long  before  the  European 
invasion.  Professor  Ireland  refers  to  Burma  as  an 
illustration  of  that  fact.     He  says:  — 

For  centuries,  stretching  back  beyond  the  time  when 
England  was  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  people 
of  Burma  were  free  to  develop  enlightened  institutions;  all 
they  had  to  show  at  the  end  was  a  despotism  strong 
in  every  element  of  oppression,  formidable  in  everything 
which  contributed  to  the  unhappinees  of  the  people;  but 
weak  and  inefficient  alike  in  maintaining  decent  order 
within  its  frontiers  and  in  protecting  itself  by  diplomacy 
or  by  war  against  foreign  aggression.  The  Malay  Penin- 
sula affords  an  illustration  no  less  striking  of  what  native 
rule  means  for  the  natives  of  a  tropical  country.  Her© 
again  the  form  of  government  evolved  through  uninfluenced 
native  activity  was  purely  despotic.  There  s.ems  to  be  no 
ground  whatever  for  a  belief  that  if  the  natives  of  the 
tropics  were  given  more  time,  they  would  improve  thfeir 
governmental  methods  and  adopt  the  principle  of  true 
representation. 

EXPLOITATION    AN   ECONOMIC    NECESSITY. 

Professor  Ireland  says  :  — 

The  abolition  of  the  native  administrations  is  a  fact 
within  the  domain  of  political  history,  but  the  causes  of 
the  fact  must  be  sought  in  the  field  of  economics. 

First,  there  is  the  effort  to  protect  life  and  property; 
then  wo  see  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice;  this 
is  followed  by  tho  making  of  roads;  and  this  in  turn  by 
the  building  of  railways,  the  improversent  of  harbours, 
the  laying  of  telegraph  lines  and  submarine  cables;  and 
so  on  through  a  whole  series  of  acts  traceable  to  the  com- 
mon  origin   of  economic   necessity. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  brief  formula :  in  tropical  areas 
the  colonial  problem  as  between  nation  and  nation,  the 
colonial  problem  as  between  each  nation  and  its  own 
dependencies,  and  the  colonial  problem  aa  between  each 
dependent  Government  and  its  own  sphere  of  activity, 
has  always  been  a  problem  in  the  domain  of  economics. 
Or,  to  put  it  even  more  concisely,  the  problem  of  the  con- 
trol and  development  of  tropical  dependen<  ies  alike  in  its 
international,  in  its  national,  and  in  its  internal  aspects 
rests,  and  always  has  rested,  upon  economic  foundations. 

THE     STRUOGI,E     FOR     LIFE     AND    FREE    WILL 

Professor  Ireland  maintains  that — 

as  economic  pressure  and  Christian  morality  have  been 
at  the  root  of  political  progress  in  Europe,  it  is  useless  to 
expect  that  there  can  be  any  natural  growth  of  political 
activity  in  tropical  countries  until  economic  pressure  and 
the  idea  of  free-will  take  the  place  of  economic  ease  and 
the  philosophy  of  fatalism.  For  although  the  suffering, 
the  stress,  and  the  anxiety  produced  by  economic  pressure 
are  the  most  apparent  reasons  for  man's  efforts  to  secure 
relief,  they  are,  in  fact,  founded  in  a  deeper  cause.  It 
is  the  threat  that  man's  growing  conviction  of  ecr>nomic 
helplessness  will  destroy  his  sense  of  free-will  and  thus 
make  him  a  moral  as  well  as  an  economic  slave,  which 
causes  him  to  struggle  so  violently  in  the  mesh  of  his 
economic  environment.  In  this  struggle  he  is  sustained  by 
all  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion,  for  without 
the  idea  of  free-will  Christianity  would  be  an  empty 
creed. 
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THE  AMERICANISATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

WHERE   UNCLE   SAM   HAS   BEATEN   JOHN   BULL. 

The  current  number  of  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  discussion 
by  a  number  of  able  writers  of  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world, 

WHAT    AMERICA    HAS    ALREADY    DONE. 

Mr.  Seth  Low,  who  leads  off,  thus  describes  what 
the  United  States — although  as  but  yet  in  their 
swaddling  clothes — have  done  to  influence  the 
world  and  lead  the  other  nations  in  the  path  of 
civilisation :  — 

The  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  pay  further  tribute 
to  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  one  hundred  years  ago  led  the 
other  nations  to  follow  it  in  putting  down  that  abuse. 
Its  attitude  in  the  war  of  1812  put  an  end  to  the  im- 
pressionment  of  sailors  upon  the  ocean,  not  for  itself 
alone  but  for  all  nations,  its  influence  in  favour  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals  has  led  .to  a  great  extension  of  those 
rights;  anri,  in  the  matter  of  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  by  arbitration,  it  has  been  easily  the 
leader  among  the  nations.  In  successful  wars  with  fore'gn 
countries,  it  has  set  the  example  of  paying  for  foreign 
territory  conquered  by  its  arms,  instead  of  demanding  an 
indemnity;  and  in  returning  the  indemnity  received  from 
Japan  for  the  Shimonoseki  affair,  because  it  thought  such 
a  payment  essentially  unjust,  it  has  set  an  example  of 
idealism  in  its  relation  to  other  nations  of  which  its 
people  may  well  be  proud.  More  recently,  its  attitude  to 
China  has  been  uniformly  generous,  and  in  Cuba  it  has 
made  a  neighbouring  people  free  at  great  expense  to  itself 
in   blood   and   treasure. 

WHAT     AMERICANS     ARE     GOING     TO     DO. 

Mr.  Loomis,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
writing  on  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  towards 
other  American  Powers,  says;  — 

In  short,  I  think  the  lessons  of  history  teach  us  that 
a  nation  cannot  be  rich  in  the  good  things  of  this  world 
and  poor  spiritually  without  at  the  same  time  sowing  the 
seeds  of  decay  and  dissolution.  Neither  in  the  Orient  nor 
in  the  Caribbean  are  we  seeking  to  acquire  fresh  territory 
or  unfair  commercial  advantages.  To  many  of  us  who 
have  had  to  give  close  practical  consideration  to  these 
matters,  and  to  deal  with  specific  cases,  it  seems  plain 
that  no  picture  of  our  future  is  complete  which  does  not 
contemplate  and  comprehend  the  United  States  as  the 
■dominant   power   in    tlie   Caribbean    Sea. 

Professor  Ireland,  in  his  paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  anticipates  with  alarm  the 
influence  which  the  application  of  American  prin- 
ciples to  the  Philippines  will  have  on  the  British 
Empire  in  Asia.     He  says:  — 

Any  radical  step  in  the  direction  of  throwing  political 
.control  into  the  hands  of  the  masses  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands cannot  fail  to  react  upon  native  opinion  in  our  own 
dependencies;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  very 
step   is  going  to  be   taken  in  less  than   two  years'   time. 

Professor  Johnson,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, writing  on  the  Responsibilities  of  Interna- 
tional Leadership,  says  :  — 

Our  ultimate  economic  leadership  on  the  American  con- 
tinents is  assured.  How  is  this  to  affect  our  economic 
policy?  It  can  hardly  fail  to  compel  us  to  modify  our 
tariff  policy.  We  niust  couple  economic  and  political 
leadership.  The  political  leadership  of  the  United  States 
in  North  and  South  America  is  an  obligation  which  the 
United  States  cannot  avoid,  and  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  our  country  have  no  desire  to  avoid  this  obli- 
gation.    This  is  what  we  mean  by  upholding  the   Monroe 


Doctrine,  in  which  we  believe  so  fully.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  either  assume  large  responsibilities 
as  regards  Latin  America  or  allow  Europe  greater  free- 
dom in  dealing  with  her  international  relations  with  Cen- 
tral   and    South    America. 

THE   0VERL0RD8HIP   OP   THE   CARIBBEAN   SEA. 

Dr.  Talcott  Williams  proclaims  the  United  States 
the  overlord  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  action 
taken  by  President  Roosevelt  in  San  Domingo  has 
produced  as  its  first  result  "  an  entire  round  of 
bonds,  issued  at  one  time  or  another  by  Govern- 
ments fronting  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  has  abruptly  advanced,  doubling,  treb- 
hng  and  quadrupling  in  quoted  value."  The  Medi- 
terranean of  the  New  World  has  on  its  shores  a 

population  of  some  30,000,000,  occupying  2,000,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  under  18  flags,  14  independent  and  4 
colonial.  This  population,  equalling  to-day  the  population 
of  the  United  States  in  1860,  whose  joint  territory  is  twice 
as  large  as  that  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  presents 
essentially  one  homogeneous  problem. 

Nearly  one-half  the  population  of  Spanish  America  is  all 
tropical,  all  either  Indian,  negro  or  hybrid,  with  not  over 
five  per  cent,  of  its  population  of  a  pure  European  origin. 
It  is  true  of  this  entire  area  and  all  this  population  that 
international  tutelage  in  some  shape  is  inevitable. 

JAMAICA    AND    PORTO    RICO:    AN  OBJECT    LESSON. 

The  most  remarkable  passage  in  Dr.  Williams's 
paper  is  that  in  which,  after  discussing  the  best  way 
in  which  to  cope  with  the  economic  bankruptcy  of 
the  tropics,  he  contrasts  the  American  and  British 
methods,  as  illustrated  by  the  islands  of  Porto  Rico 
and  of  Jamaica: — ■ 

Nowhere  does  the  contrast  between  European  and  Ameri- 
can influence  in  the  West  Indies  appear  more  clear  than 
when  the  comparison  is  made  between  the  best  colonial 
administration  known,  that  in  operation  under  the  British 
flag  in  Jamaica,  and  our  own  policy  in  Porto  Rico.  The 
two  islands  are  of  nearly  the  same  size,  with  nearly 
equal  population,  negro  and  negroid,  one  English  in 
its  admixture  of  white  blood  and  the  other  Spanish. 
They  lie  side  by  side,  substantially  alike  in  resources,  cli- 
mate, soil  and  markets.  Where  British  administration 
nrovides  roads,  over  which  the  people  who  pay  for  them 
with  their  labour  walk  barefoot,  our  policy  has  been  to 
provide  schools.  Porto  Rico  after  seven  years  has  twice 
the  relative  attendance  in  school  of  Jamaica  sixty-five 
years  after  emancipation.  The  high  peace  and  order  of 
Jamaica  is  secured  by  a  police  force  whose  command  is 
English.  In  Porto  Rico  we  have  sought  to  develop  a  con- 
stabulary to  be  in  the  end  under  native  command.  Pen- 
sions to  English  office-holders  are  a  heavy  charge  in 
Jamaica.  In  Porto  Rico  the  training  of  teachers  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  budget.  Higher  education  is  unsupported 
in  Jamaica.  The  island  is  intellectually  dependent.  In 
Porto  Rico  our  educational  policy  mo^e8  towards  higher 
institutions  of  learning  and  a  university.  Jamaica  pays 
for  a  garrison,  Porto  Rico  has  no  such  charge  to  meet. 
Self-government  is  restricted  in  Jamaica.  It  is  carried  to 
the  verge  of  safety  in  Porto  Rico.  The  English  taxation 
aids  the  planter.  Ours  the  smaller  occupier.  Their  taxes 
make  food  dear  for  the  man.  Ours  cheapen  it.  Their  re- 
venue system  taxes  occupation.  Our  taxes  are  laid  on  pro- 
perty. Jamaica  is  treated  like  an  island  always  to  be  in 
leading  strings.  Porto  Rico  is  under  preparation  for  in- 
creasing responsibilities.  Immediate  prosperity  is  greater 
in  Jamaica.  The  future  holds  more  for  Porto  Rico.  Our 
policy  doubtless  has  the  inevitable  disturbance  of  dynamic 
development.  English  administration  the  calm  and  the 
arrest  of  static  conditions. 

If  this  be  so,  the  cession  of  Jamaica  to  the  United 
States  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  possibly  only 
a  short  time.  But  the  Americans  have  not  been  in 
Porto  Rico  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  regard  the 
question  as  settled. 
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WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  IN  RHODESIA. 

THE   ADVICE   OF   A  NEW   QUARTERLY   MAGAZINE. 

Mr,  Percy  Lindley  last  month  began  to  edit  a 
very  smartly-got-up  quarterly  magazine  entitled  the 
RJiodcsia  Review.  He  thus  explains  in  his  "  Fore- 
word "  why  he  has  undertaken  this  task :  — 

THE  AIM  OP  THE  "RHODESIA  REVIEW." 

At  the  outset  this  Review  will  deal  with  the  commercial 
rather  than  the  administrative  position.  Tne  Chartered 
Company  has  done,  at  a  cost,  a  great  administrative  work 
in    record    lime. 

Financially,  the  country  is  almost  at  a  standstill.  The 
mines  do  not  pay  and  never  can  pay,  on  existing  capitals, 
under  present  conditions.  If  non-dividend  companies  were 
dealt  with  every  mine  but  one  in  the  country  would  be 
shut  down,  and  most  parent  Development  Companies  go 
into  liquidation  to-morrow.  Half,  at  least,  of  shareholders' 
millions   put   into   mining   is   lost. 

There  can  be  little  further  development  until  reform 
places  mining  on  a  commercial  footing,  restores  confidence, 
and  loosens  public  purse-strings  again.  To  siake  more 
money  in  joint-stock  ventures,  mining  or  farming,  under 
present  London  direction,  is  casting  good  money  after  bad. 
The  immediate  commercial  needs  of  Rhodesian  mining  are 
— new  measures,  new  men.  The  bulk  of  Rhodesian  Boards 
have  little  to  show  but  broken  promises  and  bankrupt  bal- 
ance-sheets. Till  comjiany  business  is  directed  by  business 
Boards  there  is  no  hope  for  the  shareholder,  and  little  for 
the  settler.  For  with  mines  shut  down,  business  shutters 
in  Rhodesia  go  up.  Farmer  and  trader,  as  yet,  look  mainly 
to  the  mines  for  markets. 

No  largo  land  settlement  scheme  is  justified  until  the 
mining  and  land-owning  companies  are  run  on  commercial 
lines.     Rhodesia  has   practically  to  start  again. 

In  a  private  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Lindley  explains 
that  "  the  point  I  want  to  emphasise  is  that  Northern 
Rhodesia  is  now  being  exploited  by  the  promoter  in 
the  same  ruinous  way,  from  the  shareholders'  point 
of  view,  as  Southern  Rhodesia." 

MORE    GOLD   THE    LESS   PROFIT! 

In  an  open  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Beit,  Mr. 
Lindley  sets  forth  the  present  parlous  state  of 
Rhodesia   mines:  — 

The  annual  gold  output  is  now  well  over  a  million  sterl- 
ing, while  the  total  dividends  earned  do  not  pay  London 
directors'  fees  and  oflftce  expenses.  The  outlook,  dismal 
enough  for  shareholders,  is  worse,  if  possible,  for  the  coun- 
try they  finance. 

Of  some  two  hundred  registered  companies,  but  one  re- 
turns a  dividend  from  gold  won.  Of  these  companies,  about 
fifty  per  cent,  have  lost  their  working  capital  or  are  idle. 
Not  half-a-dozen  can  ever  pay  a  dividend  until  they  wipe 
off  their  capital  by  anything  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths.  Since  gold  was  first  mined  under  the  Charter  in 
1893  only  two  mines  have  earned  dividends.  The  more  gold 
produced,  the  worse  the  shareholders'  plight.  The  monthly 
gold  output,  now  some  25,000  ounces,  should  shortly  be 
50,000  ounces.  But  every  gold  increase  merely  proves-  there 
is  no  possible  profit  for  the  shareholder.  He  sees  his  s^are 
values  steadily  shrinking  and  his  capital  vanishing,  helped 
by  ruinous  schemes  of  "reconstruction"  and  "amalgama- 
tion." Existing  capitals  and  present  management  make 
dividends  impossible.  And  mining  shares  are  becoming 
mere   counters   in    Stock   Exchange  gambles. 

The  want  of  Rhodesia  is  money,  for  mining.  But  under 
present  London  direction  Rhodesian  mining  is  an  open 
sieve.  Rhodesian  gold  costs  more  to  win  than  it  is  worth. 
Before  shareholders  part  with  more  money  they  have  a 
right  to  insist  on  new  management. 

SUGGESTED   REFORMS. 

What  then  must  be  done?  Here  is  Mr.  Lindley'.s 
advice :  — 

If  there  is  to  be  reform  it  must  come  from  the  Govern- 
ment— the  Chartered  Company.  The  Company,  it  is  urged, 
must  first  take  stock  and  prepare  to  deal  with  its  working 
partners,  the  moribund  partners,  frittering  the  remnants 
of  their  capital  or  loans  in  fixed  charges  and  ofl[i:e  ex- 
penses. 

This  stock-taking  should,  it  is  said,  be  given  to  a  com- 
mittee of  mining,  land,  and  financial  experts — independent. 


of  course,  of  the  groups  running  the  companies,  and  stil 
fened  by  business  men  from  the  general  body  of  share 
holders.  The  Chartered  Company  could  aflord  all  necessar' 
information  at  the  start,  and  Ly  their  direct  and  indirec 
interest,  force  the  companies  to  come  to  terms  when  : 
market  value  of  their  holdings,  never  yet  assessed,  i 
known. 

Till  the  air  is  cleared  by  wholesale  enforced  liquidation 
or  sound  business  reconstruction,  under  new  directors 
there  can  be  no  renewed  confidence  in  Rhodesian  joint 
stock   concerns. 

Things  must  be  pretty  bad  when  the  Special  Com 
missioner  of  the  Economist  can  write  this  sen 
tence  :  — • 

I  go  about  the  world  looking  for  mines  which  are  wort! 
buying  into.  I  would  laugh  ii  anyone  asked  me  to-day  t' 
buy  into  a  Rhodesian  mine,  for  there  is  hardly  a  mine  ii 
the  country  that  shows  ore  reserves  equal  to  more  than  li 
per  cent,  of  its  capitalisation. 


A  GREAT  BOOK-COLLECTOR. 

JEAN  GROLIER. 

The  July  number  of  the  Art  Workers'  Quarterly 
publishes  an  interesting  article,  by  Mr,  C.  Ainswortl 
Mitchell,  on  Ancient  Bookbindings.  Incidentally  i 
gives  some  information  resj>ecting  Jean  Grolier.  Mr 
Mitchell  writes:  — 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  early  Italian  binders  wa 
Aldus  Manutius,  the  printer  of  Venice,  in  whose  workshoj 
was  probably  produced  much  of  the  work  that  subse 
quently  made  the  name  of  Grolier  known  throughou 
Europe.  It  is  questionable  whether  Aldus  was  himself  ; 
binder,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  work  was  don 
by  unknown  Italian  artists  and  gilders,  some  of  whon 
were  possibly  induced  by  Grolier  to  settle  in   France. 

Jean  Grolier,  Vicomte  d'Aguisy,  one  of  the  greatest  col 
lectors  of  books,  held  an  official  position  in  Italy  durini 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  hin 
that  the  Italian  style  of  binding  first  became  fashionabl 
in  France.  The  characteristic  simple  designs  on  Grolier' 
books  with  their  motto,  "  lo  Grolierii  et  Amicorum,"  »ri 
too  well  known  to  need  description. 

Grolier  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  France 
and  died  in  1565,  in  Paris,  leaving  a  library  of  some  300^ 
volumes,  of  which  less  than  400  are  now  known  to  be  ii 
existence. 


PAINTERS'   ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse  begins,  in  the  Ar 
Journal  for  August,  a  series  of  articles  on  Painters 
Architecture.     He  writes:  — 

One  of  the  greatest  differences  between  ancient  auc 
modern  subject^paintiiig  is  the  generous  recognition  by  th^ 
ancients  of  architecture's  claim  to  representation.  Th< 
painters  of  the  early  Italian  schools  not  only  saw  what  ai 
opportunity  p.ainting  enjoyed  in  the  exposition  of  archi 
tecture,  but  they  also  recognised  the  appropriateness  o; 
stately  architectural  surroundings  to  the  noble  subject 
to   which    they    devoted    their   craft. 

The  Italian  took  refuge  neither  in  ignorance  nor  ir 
archaeology.  He  designed ;  and  design,  in  architecture 
means  not  the  spontaneous  production  of  new  forms,  bu 
the  intelligent  combination  by  a  trained  mind  of  formi 
that  the  world  has  learned  to  love,  or  the  modification  o\ 
those  forms  in  a  degree  which  will  prove  acceptable  tt 
other   trained  minds. 

As  examples,  Mr.  Waterhouse  cites  "  Annuncia 
tions,"  by  Crivelli  and  P'ra  Angelico,  and  works  bj 
Botticelli,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  and  Domenico  Ghir 
landaio. 
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TRIUMPHANT  ASIA. 

THE    JAPANESE    VICTORY    AND    ITS    RESULTS. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August  sees  in  the  vic- 
tory of  Admiral  Togo,  notice  to  quit  from  Hong 
Kong.  "  What  Japan  will  demand  for'  herself,  in 
all  essential  particulars,  she  will  demand  for  her 
neighbours." 

WHAT  ABOUT  HONG  KONG? 
The  era  of  aggression,  unjust  exactions  of  so-called  in- 
demnities, and  arbitrarv'  seizures  of  territory,  will  be  ended 
for  ever.  This  hardly  need  be  said,  but  it  is  of  such  im- 
mense importance  that  it  must  be  given  place  here.  Russia 
must  get  out  of  Manchuria,  and  stay  out.  Further  than 
this,  the  Tsar  must  abandon  his  dream  of  empire  upon  the 
Pacific.  In  lilte  manner,  France  must  cast  aside  that  secret 
scheme  of  hers— the  scheme  of  acquirement  of  the  entire 
southern  tier  of  Chinese  provinces,  by  whicli  she  ha-s  hoped 
to  rival  Great  Britain  in  her  Indian  empire.  Germany  will 
recognise  the  limit  to  any  furtlier  expansion  of  her  colony 
at  Chiao  Cho  in  North  China.  Great  Britain  will  doubtless 
return  Wei  Hai  Wei,  seized  by  lier  when  Russia  took 
possession  of  Port  Arthur,  to  its  rightful  owner.  And  it  is 
not  beyond  the  bounds  of  belief  that  Hong  Kong,  for  years 
the  greatest  smuggling  depot  in  the  world,  may  eventually 
be  given  back  to  China,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  Opium  War. 

"  It  must  constantly  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is 
not  merely  a  war  between  Japan  and  Russia."  It 
is  a  war  of  Asia,  fighting  for  the  rights  of  Asiatics, 
against  the  aggression  of  Europe. 

A  NEW  ANGLO- JAPANESE  TREATY. 

The  Quarterly  Review  ruefully  contemplates  the 
necessity  for  a  new  treaty  with  Japan.     The  reviewer 

says  :  — 

A  grave  decision  will,  indeed,  have  to  be  taken  when  the 
war  draws  near  its  end,  as  to  whether  we  should  merely 
continue  the  limited  alliance  with  Japan  in  something  like 
its  present  form  or  whether  it  should  be  extended  into  a 
more  or  less  complete  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  The 
scheme  for  a  direct  defence  of  India  by  tlie  use  of  Japanese 
troops  does  not  attract  us,  although  indirect  defence  by  tlie 
despatch  of  a  Japanese  expeditionary  force  against  the 
point  of  Russian  territory  nearest  to  Japan  would  not  be 
ojien  to  the  same  objection.  It  is  generally  assumed  that 
Japan  desires  a  full  alliance;  but  this  is  far  from  certain, 
although  she^  is  prepared  to  send  a  force  to  India,  at  least 
as  a  demonstration  of  her  common  interest  with  ourselves. 
If  the  British  alliance  with  Japan  is  to  be  strengthened,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  care  will  be  taken  about  its  terms. 

Our  first  object  must  be  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
United  States  and  with  France,  for  which  purpose  we  ought 
to  be  free  from  complet-e  entanglement  in  an  offensive  alli- 
ance, which,  moreover,  is  opposed  to  our  uniaroken  practice. 
This  great  object,  as  well  as  the  secondary  purpose  of  re- 
taining an  open  door  in  China,  we  can  secure  by  a  limited 
alliance. 

WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  WAR? 

Major-General  Wilson,  in  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
discusses  the  possible  settlement  of  political  affairs 
in  the  Far  East.  He  points  out  that  at  the  close  of 
the  Boxer  outbreak  all  the  Powers  were  acting  in 
concert  with  each  other,  and  the  writer  is  con- 
vinced that  if  the  concert  had  been  continued,  peace 
would  have  been  ensured,  and  the  principle  of 
Chinese  independence  and  equal  opportunity  for 
trade  for  all  foreign  Powers.  He  holds  it  certain 
that  Japan  sought  a  modus  vi^oendi  with  Russia,  but 
failed  ;  even  made  proposals  for  a  friendly  alliance, 
but  was  rejected.  When  it  was  rejected  the  Japanese 
turned  towards  Great  Britain,  who  received  them 
with  open  arms.     The  writer  proceeds  :  — 


This  treaty  was  signed  on  January  30th,  1902,  and  became 
known  to  the  world  about  March  Ist  following.  That  it 
broke  the  concert  of  the  Powers  cannot  now  be  dcnibted.  It 
changed  the  situation  materially  and  made  it  certain  that 
war  would  follow  at  no  distant  day.  Indeed,  it  is  generally 
believed  by  people  who  do  not,  in  such  great  matters,  .yield 
to  their  sympathies,  that  but  fov  this  treaty  Japan  would 
not  have  begun  war  when  slie  did.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  blame,  if  anj  exists,  must  rest  equally  on 
Great  Britain  and  Japan,  and  that  in  the  end  the  conse- 
quences will  probably  be  divided  between  them  according 
to  their  vulnerability   and  the  power  of  Russia. 

Discussing  the  probable  terms  of  peace,  the  writer 
says  of  the  Japanese:  — 

They  will  probably  stay  on  the  continent  this  time,  come 
what  may.  And  this  makes  a  permanent  disturbance  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Eastern  Asia.  It  brings  about  a  state 
of  "  unstable  equilibrium."  It  inaugurates  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  It  becomes  an  encouragement  to 
every  Asiatic  people.  It  means  Asia  for  the  Asiatics.  It 
means  that  the  white  man  is  no  longer  to  dominate  the 
yellow  man.  It  means  that  the  period  of  spoliation  has 
come  to  an  end.  It  means  that  Japan  is  awake.  Finally,  it 
means  that  China  must  also  awake,  and  the  two  will 
awaken  all  Asiatic  mankind.  It  makes  Japan  the  hegemon — 
the  ruling  people  of  the  Asiatic  races — and  will  surely  turn 
every  element  of  discontent  in  Asia  towards  her  for  instruc- 
tion and  guidance. 

From  which  it  appears  that  Great  Britain,  in 
stepping  aside  from  the  concert  of  Powers  and  mak- 
ing a  separate  treaty  with  Japan,  has  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  war  and  all  its  consequences, 
among  the  re.st  the  raising  of  this  cr\-  of  "  Asia  for 
the  Asiatics,"  which  will  necessarily  make  trouble 
for  her  in  all  her  Asiatic  dominions. 

ENGLANT)   AND   AMERICA    VERSUS   JAPAN. 

In  the  same  Annals  Mr.  J.  H.  Hammond,  of  New 
York,  discusses  American  commercial  interests  in 
the  Far  East  in  a  way  which  forms  a  fitting  sequel 
to  Major-General  Wilson's  forecast.  He  says  that 
Japan's  suzerainty  over  Korea,  and  possibly  Man- 
churia, Avill  render  her  the  most  formidable  com- 
petitor of  the  United  States  in  the  Far  East.  He 
proceeds :  — ■ 

America's  interests  in  this  respect  will  undoubtedly  run 
counter  to  those  of  Japan.  Japan  is  the  one  nation,  as  I 
view  it,  which  can  compete  with  us  for  commercial  supre- 
macy in  that  part  of  the  world.  Tlie  contest  will  undoubt- 
edly be  a  bitter  one,  not  only  because  of  our  conflicting 
commercial  interests,  but  it  will  be  aggravated  by  those 
racial  antipathies  even  now  agitating  our  Pacific  Coast 
States.  In  that  section  there  is  a  strong  movement  to  ex- 
tend the  principle  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  so  as  to 
include  Japan  also  in  its  provisions.  Retaliation  will  natur- 
ally follow  on  the  part  of  Japan,  who  will  have  it  in  her 
power  to  obstruct  our  trade  with  the  Orient,  for  she  will 
not  show  the  same  vmprotesting  submission  as  has  China 
hitherto. 

In  anv  case,  he  predicts,  whether  by  aid  of  an 
indemnity  from  Russia  or  from  other  sources,  the 
Japanese  are  certain  to  secure  themselves  by  a  very 
powerful  navy.  What  this  means  for  America  the 
writer  proceeds  to  state  :  ■ — - 

Tlieir  naval  preparedness  will  require  that  we  also  shall 
keep  powerful  squadrons  on  the  Pacific.  T'rue,  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal  will  make  our  entire  navy  more 
mobile.  Still,  we  are  now  vulnerable  in  the  Pacific  at 
Manila  and  Honolulu,  and  strong  Pacific  squadrons  will  be 
our  policy  of  insurance  as  the  outcome  of  the  Jananese  vic- 
tories. And  not  only  must  we  ourselves  build  fresh  fleets, 
we  must  cultivate  the  closest  relations  possible  with  that 
other  power  which  has  also  e-reat  Pacific  possessions  to 
protect — from  Tasmania  and  Sydney  to  Puget  Sound;  from 
Sincrapore   and   Hong   Kongr  to   Wei-hai-wei. 

The  war  involves  then  that  we,  and  Great  Britain  also, 
must  maintain  formidable  naval  forces,  with  strong  Pacific 
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bases,  and  that  the  most  intimate  relations  must  charac- 
terise the  diplomacy  of  the  two  great  English-speaking 
races. 

The  English  Admiral,  Chichester,  said  at  Manila  to  the 
admiral  of  another  fleet,  "Only  Admiral  Dewey  knows  what 
I  should  do  in  a  certain  contingency."  That,  perhaps,  wivh- 
out  any  formal  alliance  must  be  the  unbroken  relationship 
between  the   American   and   British   admiralties. 

Putting  the  two  articles  together,  the  whirligig  of 
time  seems  likely  to  bring  about  strange  revenges,  if 
the  British  alliance  with  Japan  be  proved  to  have 
led  to  the  war,  to  the  ascendency  of  Japan  in  Asia, 
and  to  an  Anglo-American  alliance  against  Japan  to 
thwart  her  intended  ascendency  in  the  Pacific. 

A    SmONGER    POWER    IN    ASIA    THAN    JAPAN. 

Admirable  Melville,  writing  in  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  on  important  elements  in  naval 
conflicts,  supplies  another  proof  that  our  American 
kinsmen  are  by  no  means  contemplating  Japanese 
ascendency  with  equanimity.     The  writer  says  :  — 

Just  as  soon  as  China  recognises  the  fact,  as  Japan  has 
done,  that  the  business  of  modern  war  simply  requires  her 
to  subordinate  the  classic  and  nhilosophic  teachings  of 
Confucius  and  Mencius  to  a  thorougn  knowledge  and  appli- 
cation of  modem  sciences,  the  world  may  find  that  tliere  is, 
perhaps,  a  stronger  power  in  Asia  than  even  Dai  Nippon. 
The  Chinese  are  patient,  faithful,  quick  to  learn,  ready  to 
follow  a  brave  leader,  and  fearless  in  death.  As  one  con- 
templates the  industrial  and  military  possibilities  of  these 
people,  it  is  not  a  visionary  prophecy  which  foretells  that 
the  Tartar,  either  on  his  own  account  or  under  the  tutelage 
of  Japan,  may  become  a  military  power  of  such  formidable 
strength  a«  to  be  capable  of  asserting  her  right  to  ena<;t 
such  reciprocal  exclusion  laws,  against  countries  which  have 
excluded  her  citizens,  as  her  people  may  consider  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  domestic  peace  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  her  manufacturing  growth.  It  may  also  be  pos- 
sible, that  when  Japan  realises  that  what  she  has  secured 
by  conquest  from  Russia  can  only  be  held  from  China  by 
the  maintenance  of  a  great  standing  army  in  Manchuria, 
she  m;\y  turn  her  eyes  southward  and  behold  in  the  Philip- 
pines that  which  we  may  then  be  only  too  glad  to  dispose 
of — a  territorial  goal  which  her  people  may  regard  as 
logically  within  the  sphere  of  her  commercial  influence. 

THE    JAPANESE    BOOM:     A    WARNING. 

A  warning  note  is  uttered  by  Thomas  F.  Millard 
in  Scribner's  Magazine  as  to  the  possible  fruits  of 
Japan's  victory-.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  was  the  creation  of 
British  antipathy  to  Russia,  and 

the  alliance  was  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the  war.  From 
the  moment  it  was  concluded  the  war  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, fully  determined  upon  by  Japan,  no  matter  what 
may  be  asserted  to  the  contrary,  and  any  opinions  formed 
out  of  other  views  lead  up  a  blind  trail. 

He  suggests  that  American  sympathy  with  the 
Japanese  is  due  to  the  British  channels  through 
which  information  concerning  Japan  has  principally 
come.  The  Japanese  censorship,  says  Mr.  Millard, 
is  less  liberal  than  the  Russian,  yet  it  entirely  es- 
capes the  lavish  censure  heaped  upon  the  Russian. 
Japan,  in  fact,  he  suggests,  owes  a  very  large  part 
of  her  reputation  to  a  carefully-engineered  news- 
paper boom.  Against  its  idealising  effect  he  would 
warn  his  countrymen.     He  says:  — 

If  the  average  person  in  America  and  England  now  finds 
himself  imbued  with  an  impression  that  Japan  is  a  miracle 
among  the  nations;  that  lier  national  purposes  and  ambi- 
tions point  strai^lit  alone  the  path  of  universal  altruism 
pure  and  undefiled;  that  she  is  generously  sacrificing  the 
blood  and  substance  of  her  people  in  the  cause  of  right  an 
the  broad  interests  of  humanity  and  civilisation,  in  a  war 
unjustly   and  unexpectedly  forced  upon    her;    that   the   Jap- 


anese people  are  the  most  patriotic,  the  most  agreeable  and 
the  "cutest"  ever  known;  that  the  Japanese  soldier  is  the 
bravest  tne  world  has  ever  seen,  and  his  standard  of  mili- 
tary excellence  unattainable  bv  Westerners;  if  he  has  some- 
how gathered  all  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort,  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising.  Here  is  the  rubbish  pile  whicli 
must  be  cleared  away  before  any  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
immediate  issues  of  the  Far  Eastern  question  may  be  had. 

He  says  that  Japan  is  ruled  by  an  oligarchy,  just 
as  Russia  is  ruled  by  an  oligarchy.  There  was  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  war  among 
Japanese  statesmen.    He  does  not  hesitate  to  say:  — 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  time  is  still  far  ofif  when 
Japan  can  be  dealt  with  except  as  an  Oriental  nation,  and 
diplomatic  intercourse  or  policy  that  does  not  keep  this  in 
view  runs  the  risk  of  committing  an  error  that  may  be 
very  grave  in  its  conse<iuence. 

He  bids  his  countrymen  be  on  their  guard  against 
the  subtle  extension  of  Japanese  demands.  The 
impression  is  being  quietly  diffused  that  the  whole 
of  Korea  and  a  third  of  Manchuria  should  fall  to 
Japan,  under  the  title  of  the  Liao-tung. 


THE  COMPETITION  FOR  "THE  CUP  OF  THE 
FRENCH  ALPS." 

The  motor-car  competition  for  the  Cup  of  the 
French  Alps,  as  described  in  the  Century  by  Sterling 
Heilig,  is  a  very  singular  sort  of  contest.  As  ar- 
ranged by  the  Grenoble  Syndicat  d'Initiative,  it  is 
"a  race  that  is  not  a  race":  — 

Each  competitor,  when  he  receives  his  maps  and  route- 
book,  has  loaned  to  him  a  watch  with  a  twenty-four-hour 
dial,  enclosed  in  a  sealed  metal  case  which  permits  one  to 
wind  it  without  being  able  to  touch  its  works  or  modify  the 
positions  of  its  hands.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
tourist-racer  starting  on  no  matter  what  circuit  at  no  mat- 
ter what  little  village  lost  in  the  valley  or  mountain.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  it  shall  have  an  hotel-keeper  who  ie 
one  of  the  time-markers  appointed  by  the  Grenoble  syndi- 
cate. 

A  list  of  these  timing-hotels  is  printed  in  the  back  of  eacli 
route-book.  The  tourist  arrives  in  his  automobile.  Without 
putting  foot  to  ground,  he  hands  his  watch  and  route-booli 
to  the  hotel-man,  has  his  hour  of  arrival  marked,  and  then 
starts  off,  if  he  desires,  to  make  a  tour  of  the  town  01 
choose  his  hotel.  Or  he  may  speed  on  to  the  next  timing 
village,  the  only  limitation  being  tliat  all  must  go  round 
the   circuit   in  the   indicated   direction. 

Once  a  competitor  has  his  date  and  hour  marked  as  quit 
ting  a  timing-hotel,  he  is  considered  to  be  racing  until  bit 
time  has  been  taken  as  arriving  at  the  next  timing-hotel 
Tlien  he  at  once  becomes  again  an  ordinary  tourist,  at  lib 
erty  to  explore  the  town  in  an  hour,  or  its  environs  in  a 
month.  When,  according  to  his  pleasure,  he  starts  oil 
again  to  continue  tbe  particular  circuit,  the  same  time 
keeper  must  mark  down  the  hour  of  starting  on  his  route 
book,  according  to  the  sealed  watcli  which  he  carries,  th« 
watch  itself  being  a  mere  measurer  of  liours  and  minutes 
And  so  on,  from  stretch  to  stretch  and  circuit  to  circuit 
until  the  whole  eleven  circuits   be  completed. 

Another  jjeculiarity  of  this  extraordinary  contest  is 
that  it  is  a  race  in  which  lost  time  cannot  be  made 
up,  in  which  it  would  be  small  use  to  scorch.  All 
.speed  over  twenty-five  kilometres  (fifteen  miles)  pei 
hour  will  be  pitilessly  marked  down  to  twenty-fiv€ 
kilometres  ]>er  hour  in  the  final  classification.  This 
Syndicate  obtained  its  first  funds  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  since  then  it  has  organised  its  region,  created 
stage  lines,  constructed  hotels  on  the  highest  p>eaks, 
opened  paths,  organised  circular  trips,  obtained 
rapid  trains,  and  has  brought  about  the  completior 
of  this  network  of  Alpine  roads.  Switzerland  has 
nothing  grander. 
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THE   PARADOX  OF   GERMAN   POPULATION. 

EXPANSION    AT    HOME,    EXTINCTION    ABEOAD. 

Mr.  O.  Eltzbacher  writes  in  tiie  Contemporary 
Review  on  the  progress  of  Germany  and 'of  Greater 
Germany,  and  brings  to  light  a  most  remarkable  con- 
trast in  the  movement  of  German  population.  Ger- 
many has  increased  its  population  from  fortv  mil- 
lions in  1870  to  sixty  millions  in  1900,  an  advance 
of  50  per  cent.  During  the  last  ten  years  it  has 
added  15,000  people  per  million  of  inhabitants 
every  year ;  Great  Britain  only  9400,  and  France 
1700.  While  the  increase  of  population  in  many 
other  nations  is  becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  it 
has  become  in  Germany  greater  and  greater.  The 
writer  sa)  s  :  — 

The  proud  boast  of  tlie  Pan-Germans  that  it  is  the  des- 
tiny of  the  German  race  to  rule  the  world  would  appear  to 
be  correct,  were  it  not  for  a  singular  phenomenon  which,  eo 
far,  has  remained  almost  unobserved.  Whilst  the  60,000.000 
Germans  in  Germany  are  increasing  with  astonishing  cele- 
rity, the  30,000,000  Germans  who  live  in  Austria-Hungary 
and  in  other  countries  are  so  rapidly  losing  all  German 
characteristics  and  even  the  German  language,  that  it  seems 
possible  that,  forty  or  fifty  years  hence,  the  number  of 
GSermans  outside  Germany  proper  will  be  almost  nil.  The 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  30,000,000  Germans  in  Greater 
Germany  is  so  extraordinary  a  process  and  is  so  important 
a  factor  in  Germany's  foreign  policy,  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  look  somewhat  closely  into  the  position  of  the  Germans 
in   all  countries  outside  Germany. 

"MORAL    AND   PHYSICAL    DECAY." 

Mr.  Eltzbacher  proceeds  to  show  in  detail  that  in 
Bohemia  the  Czechs  refuse  to  speak  German,  and 
the  Germans  are  sending  their  children  into  Czech 
schools.  The  German  language  is  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely disappearing  in  Bohemia;  similarly  m 
Moravia,  Silesia  and  Galicia.  In  the  Tyrol  the 
German  language  is  retreating  before  the  Italian. 
In  Hungary  ten  years  ago  12.1  per  cent,  were  Ger- 
man, now  only  11.  A  more  painful  fact  is  that 
illegitimacy  in  the  chiefly  German  parts  of  Austria 
ranges  from  24  to  42  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
whereas  in  non-German  parts  of  Austria  the  per- 
centage is  only  se\en.  These  figures  are  taken  as 
a  sure  indication  of  moral  and  phAsical  decay 
amongst  the  Austrian  Germans.  In  Switzerland, 
two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Germans  ;  yet  while 
ibe  French  speakers  increase  15  per  cent,  and  the 
Italian  43  per  cent.,  the  German  increase  only  ii 
per  cent.  The  French-speaking  Swiss  are  absorbing 
the  Germans.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
11,000,000  German-speaking  people,  but  only  about 
2,500,000  were  born  in  Germany.  Yet  the  majority 
are  becoming  steadily  Americanised.  This  detailed 
survey  is  summed  up  as  follows:  — 

Whilst  the  60,000.000  Germans  in  Germany  are  Increasing  in 
number  at  a  surprising  rate,  the  30,00O,0Cio  Germans  outside 
Germany,  who  also  are  increasing  very  fast,  are  rapidly 
being  converted  into  Czechs,  Poles,  Italians,  Hungarians, 
Frenchmen,  Russians,  Dutchmen,  Belgians,  Englishmen, 
Americans,    Canadians,    Boers,    British    colonists,    etc. 

WHAT    PRUSSIA   HAS    DONE. 

The  writer  observes  that  men  of  other  nations  are 
not  so  easily  denationalised  as  are  the  Germans. 
Englishmen,    Frenchmen,    Dutchmen     retain     their 


national  peculiarities.  The  Germans  alone  are  truly 
cosmopolitan,  for  they  make  the  world  their  coun- 
try. Germans  in  Germany  now  are  striving  hard  to 
overcome  the  vice  of  cosmopolitanism.  Only  as 
Prussianised  Germans  do  Germans  retain  their  Ger- 
manism :  — 

Through  the  deliberate,  forceful  and  tliorough  Germanis- 
ing policy  of  Prussia,  Germany,  in  its  present  form,  is  no 
longer  a  conglomerate  of  individualistic,  vaguely  patriotic 
and  mutually  hostile  States,  but  a  firmly  knit,  strongly 
united  and  thoroughly  national  nation,  whilst  the  Germans 
in  other  countries,  and  even  in  nominally  German  Austria, 
are  not  unlike  wandering  tribes  of  nomads  which  have  tem- 
porarilj'  settled  in  a  foreign  land  and  are  ready  to  abandon 
their  own  nationality.  Through  the  energetic  policy  of  tlie 
Hohenzollerns  the  historic  character  of  Germany  has  been 
radically  altered.  The  Germans  in  Germany  have  with  fire 
and  iron  been  welded  into  a  nation,  and  will  remain  a 
nation  as  long  as  they  are  held  together  by  a  strong  iron 
band.  Whether  the  Germans  would  remain  a  nation  if 
they  were  left  to  themselves  and  if  the  firm  band  of  na- 
tional  discipline   were   loosened,   may  well   be  doubted. 

If  we  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  Germany  and  of 
Greater  Germany,  we  find  the  curious  spectacle  that  Ger- 
many proper  is  not  a  natural,  but  an  artificial,  nation, 
which  haa  been  created  by  energetic  rulers,  who  deliberately 
set  themselves  the  task  of  counteracting  the  natural,  self- 
destructive  tendencies  which  are  the  historical  character- 
istics of  the  German   race. 


THE  SWEARING    POT. 

The  Journal  of  the  African  Society  contains  much 
information  about  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
people.  Mr.  A.  A.  Whitehou.se  tells  how  he  de- 
stroyed a  fetich  and  its  juju  house,  where  human 
sacrifices  had  been  perpetrated.  From  a  native  of 
the  country  he  quotes  the  statement  that  "  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Supreme  God  is  to  be  found  amongst 
all  Africans  wherever  you  go  as  a  Creator  and  good 
and  kind  Being."  In  the  inner  juju  house  is  found 
a  pot  called  the  "  swearing  pot,"  about  which  the 
same  native  says  :  — 

It  was  filled  with  chips  of  wood  considered  poisonous, 
thorns  and  thistles  were  thrown  in  and  made  into  a 
decoction  which  fermented  and  emitted  a.  most  horrible 
stench. 

The  outside  of  the  pot  was  made  up  with  palm  ropes, 
on  which  were  tied  human  bones,  also  those  of  fierce  ani- 
mals and  reptiles,  as  leopards,  snakes,  etc.,  with  feathers 
of  birds  of  prey,  and  other  savage  ornamentations;  the 
whole  being  chalked  and  dyed  to  present  a  fearful  appear- 
ance. 

This  "  swearing-pot "  was  said  to  have  the  power  of 
finding  out  witches,  poisoners,  evil  intentions,  and  such 
like,  and  whenever  a  person  was  suspected,  the  suspecting 
party  or  parties  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  priests 
and  the  pot  was  taken  to  the  town  or  village  at  dead  of 
night,  and  the  person  or  persons  suspected  made  to  jump 
over  it;  the  innocent  ones  escaping  injury  or  ill  effect, 
while  the  guilty  were  expected  to  die  within  a  stated  time. 

This  swearing-pot  was  peculiar  to  the  Andoni  Juju  house 
as  being  the  strongest  and  most  efficacious  in  finding  out 
guilty  parties  and  killing  them;  and  as  a  consequence 
it  was  much  sought  after  by  the  neighbouring  places, 
and    greatly    reverenced    by    the    priests. 

Those  who  could  not  afford  to  take  it  to  their  village 
went  to  Andoni  to  consult  it,  and  learn  who  were  their 
enemies. 

It  is  said  that  to  look  into  that  pot,  or  to  touch  it, 
except  for  the  priests,  was  nothing  short  of  death. 

Mr.  Whitehouse  declares  that  this  "  swearing- 
pot  "  emitted  a  frightful  stench  when  broken.  It 
recalls  something  like  the  witches'  cauldron  in 
"  Macbeth." 
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WOMAN    PROGRESS-IN   THE   HAREM. 

In  Good  Words,  Miss  Margaret  Macgregor,  under 
the  heading,  "  Behind  the  Lattice  and  the  Veil." 
gives  some  very  interesting  facts  about  the  Turkish 
woman  of  to-day. 

DRESS. 

She  shows  by  photograph,  as  well  as  by  letter- 
press, that  the  yashmak  of  to-day  half  reveals  as  well 
as  half  conceals  the  charms  behind  :  — " 

Tlie  Sultan  ia  continually  issuing  orders  enforcing  the 
wearing  of  the  thick  black  veil  that  effectually  hides  tliose 
ctiarms,  but  these  orders  are  perliaps  obej'ed  for  a  day,  and 
then  the  Turkish  beauty  again  brings  out  her  thinnest  and 
most  transparent  gauze. 

Just  as  her  veil  fails  to  hide  her  face,  so  also  her  trim 
black  tohartchalf  fails  in  its  end,  that  of  hiding  her  figure, 
and  it  is  to-day  taking  lines  that  are  distinctly  Parisian, 
instead  of  being  the  shapeless  black  cloak  that  her  grand- 
mother wore  over  her  baggy  trousers. 

Beneath  the  tchartchaff  almost  every  Turkish  woman  is  a 
European,  and  the  orthodox  trousers  of  the  Moslem  women 
are  practically  never  seen.  It  is  Paris  and  Vienna  that 
supply  the  gowns  of  the  ladies  of  the  grand  iiaremp. 
while  cheap  Manchester  cottons  in  befrilled  blouses  of  loud 
patterns  peep  out  from  under  the  tchartchafFs  of  tlie  less 
wealthy. 

CURIOSITY. 

Miss  Macgregor  says  she  has  seen  some  loAely 
Turkish  girls,  but  never  a  beautiful  Turkish  woman. 
The  true  Turkish  type  is  a  fat  figure,  sallow,  hag- 
like face,  hard  expressionless  eyes — and  the  curiositv 
of  children.  The  writer  thus  describes  her  ex- 
periences in  a  railway  train:  — 

As  soon  as  you  enter  a  damen  turques  your  fellow-passen- 
gers will  at  once  throw  back  tlieir  veils' and  devour  everv 
detail  of  your  costume,  and  before  you  are  seated  you  will 
probably  be  asked  liow  much  you  paid  for  the  material  of 
your  dress,  nor  will  they  scruple  to  take  it  in  their  hands 
and  examine  and  discuss  its  quality.  They  will  find  out  how 
that  frill  IS  put  on,  and  this  tuck  arranged,  not  improb- 
ably will  they  pick  up  your  skirt  to  see  what  your  petticoat 
18  like!  You  will  then  be  asked  whether  you  are  married 
or  not,  and  if  you  are  married  how  many  children  you 
hav«,  what  your  husband's  occupation  is,  and  what  income 
he  has ! 

And  all  these  questions  are  not  impertinent  in  their  eves, 
but  a  rather  flattering  interest  in  your  affairs,  or  so  vou 
must  regard  them. 

MONOGAMY! 

'•  Harem  life  is  simple,  unalloyed  dulness,'"  want- 
ing ■  mostly  the  excitement  of  polygamy.  The 
modern  Turk  "  finds  one  wife  as  much  as  he  can 
manage — financially  speaking."  Respect  for  parents 
seems  urged  to  an  extreme:  — 

■  A  man  can  get  anotlier  wife,  but  he  cannot  get  another 
mother,"  is  the  Turk's  explanation  of  putting  his  mother 
before  his  wife,  and  as  it  is  the  accepted  order  of  things, 
the  wife  does  not  feel  aggrieved. 

FUENISHING. 

But  the  new  order  is  steadily  victorious.  Even  in 
the  furnishing  of  a  harem  the  picturesque  East  is 
giving  place  to  the  sombVe  West :  — 


It   is   usually   Europeanised   until 
East,  and  is  only  a  travesty  of  the 
rugs  and   hangings   and   divans   are 
leums   and   muslin    curtains,   and   ve 
The    wall-papers    are    in    colouring 
would  have  chosen  for  your  servants 
ago !    The  rooms  are  more  like  the 
sterer's   than  the  lived-in   rooms   of 
the  modern  upholsterer  is   artistic. 


it  has  no  touch  of  the 
taste  of  the  West.     Tlie 

all  superseded  by  lino- 
Ivet  upholstered  chairs! 
and    pattern    what    vou 

bedrooms  twenty  years 
showrooms  of  an  uphol- 
a  home,  excepting   that 


picturesqueness,  and  have  not  yet  gained  that  indefinable 
charm  that  belongs  to  cultivated  women  of  the  West.  Manv 
Turkisli  women  are  highly  educated;  they  read  and  speak, 
perhaps,  English  and  French,  they  are  often  good  musi- 
cians, and  usually  beautiful  workers,  but  all  those  little 
touches  and  little  graces  that  reveal  a  woman  in  a  house 
are  entirely  wanting  in  an  Eastern  harem.  The  women 
check  all  tlieir  natural  Oriental  laste  and  strive  to  be 
European,  and  the  result  is  pitiable.  They  have  given  up 
their  beautiful  Eastern  embroidery  for  crude  European 
crewel  work  on  satin. 

The  Sultan  is  continually  repressing  any  sign  of 
emancipation  in  the  Turkish  woman,  but  apparently 
the  woman  is  more  than  a  liiatch  for  the  Sultan. 

THE  COMING  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN. 
In  the  Amcricati  Review  of  Reviews  Mr.  P.  T. 
McGrath  writes  on  the  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Several 
astronomical  expeditions  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  located  in  Labrador  to  observe  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  which  occurs  August  30th.  He 
says : — 

The  shadow-track  begins  at  sunrise  near  Lake  Winnipeg, 
traverses  Labrador  south  of  Hudson  Bay,  enters  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  north  of  Newfoundland,  and  crosses  the  seas 
to  Spain,  where  it  ia  visible  about  noon,  thence  striking 
across  the  Mediterranean  to  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  ex- 
tending to  Egypt  and  Arabia,  where  it  ends  at  sunset.  The 
duration  of  totality  in  Labrador  is  two  and  one-half  min- 
utes; in  Spain,  three  and  three-quarters  minutes;  and  in 
Egypt,  two  and  three-fifths  minutes.  The  width  of  the  belt 
of  total  eclipse  on  the  earth',s  surface  is  167  miles,  the 
widtli  of  the  penumbra  (partial  eclipse)  4000  miles,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  moon's  ?<liadow  per  hour  4200  miles.  Pas- 
sengers on  Atlantic  steamers  will,  according  to  their  posi- 
tion, see  the  eclipse  as  total  or  nearly  total,  and  the  period 
the  eclipse  will  be  in  progress,  from  the  time  the  shadow 
begijis  till  it  ends,  will  be  about  two  and  one-half  hours. 
The  last  total  eclipse  in  the  British  Isles  occurred  as  long 
ago  as  1724,  and  there  will  not  be  another  till  1927. 

The  scientific  interest  in  a  solar  eclipse,  he  says, 
consists  in  what  is  then  revealed  to  view:  — 

The  body  of  the  sun  under  normal  conditions  presents  a 
brilliant  surface  known  as  the  photosphere,  which  radiates 
to  us  our  light  and  heat.  Above  this  is  a  layer  of  gases 
known  as  the  reversing  layer,  which  absorbs  portions  of  the 
sun's  light  and  produces  the  well-known  dark  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum.  4t  total  eclipses,  when  the  disk  of  the  sun 
is  cut  off,  this  layer  has  been  seen  to  produce  a  bright  line 
spectrum,  showing  it  to  be  glowing  gas.  Above  this  is  .a 
gaseous  envelope  known  as  the  cromosphere,  through  which 
burst  great  flames  of  hydrogen  and  metallic  vapours.  Then 
come  the  remarkable  streamers  of  the  corona,  frequently 
extending  out  three  or  four  million  miles  from  the  sun's 
disk.  Too  faint  to  be  seen  in  sunlight,  yet  as  soon  as  the 
sun's  disk  is  covered  this  pale  yet  striking  halo  springs  into 
view.  Partly  shining  witli  its  own  light,  and  partly  with 
reflected  light,  its  exact  nature  is  not  yet  entirely  settled. 
It  is  remarkable  as  containing  an  element  not  yet  found  on 
earth. 

The  Canadian  Government  is  sending  out  on  this 
occasion  the  first  a.stronomical  expedition  it  has  ever 
equipped.  Complete  cinematograph  views  of  the 
eclipse  are  to  be  taken,  to  be  reproduced  hereafter 
in  theatres  and  music-halls. 


NEITHEE    EASTERN    NOB    WESTERN. 
The    Turkish    women    have    lost    all    their    own    Oriental 


The  University  Rcvie7v  for  July  is  more  concerned 
with  what  might  be  called  the  technique  of  educa- 
tion than  with  matters  oi  immediate  interest  to  the 
public.  J.  Gennadius  treats  of  the  pronunciation  of 
Greek,  and  recalls  the  fact  that  when  Greek  was 
first  introduced  into  this  country  at  the  revival  of 
letters,  the  pronunciation  was  that  then  obtaining 
in  Greece.  The  insular  barbarism  which  still  pre- 
vails in  our  old  universities  came  in  later. 
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MARK  TWAIN'S  MILLIONAIRE   FRIEND. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gregory,  in  the  World's  Work,  tells  the 
story  of  Henry  H.  Rogers,  now  Vice-President  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  who  began  his  career  as 
a  newsboy.  He  is  a  confessed  monopolist,  who  be- 
lieves that  business  is  war,  and  that  success  is  the 
war  of  the  hardest  fighter.  But  this  is  not  his  chief 
distinction.  He  is  an  admirer  of  Mark  Twain,  and 
proved  himself  to  the  great  humorist  a  friend  in 
need  and  in  deed.     The  story  runs:  — 

Once,  yeara  ago,  Mr.  Rogers  read  "  Roughing  It."  He 
liked  it  so  much  that  he  read  it  again.  Then  he  read  it  to 
his  wife  and  to  his  children.  He  said,  "  If  I  ever  have  the 
chance  to  help  the  man  who  wrote  it,  I  will,"  And  the 
chance  came. 

When  Webster  and  Company  (of  whicli  Mark  Twain  was  a 
member)  failed,  every  asset  of  the  famous  humorist,  in- 
cluding   the    copyrights    of    his    books,    went    down    in    the 


Ufe.-] 


[New  York. 


wreck.  It  was  what  ia  called  "  a  bad  failure."  Mr,  Clemens 
surrendered  everything.  Not  long  afterwards  he  walked 
into  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel  one  night  with  13r.  Rice,  A  man 
with  a  white  moustache  was  .seated  on  a  divan  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lobby. 

"  There's  a  man  you  ought  to  know,"  said  Dr.  Rice,  "  and 
he'd  like  to  know  you.    That's  Henry  H.  Rogers." 

Dr.  Rice  presented  Mr.  Clemens,  Mr,  Rogers  knew  of  the 
Webster  failure.  He  asked  permission  to  be  of  service.  In 
forty-eight  hours  he  was  managing  the  author's  business 
affairs.  He  gave  his  time,  worth  thousands  of  dollars  a  day, 
to  recoup  the  fortunes  of  a  broken  literary  man.  Into  it 
he  put  all  his  business  acumen  and  energy.  He  found 
that  Webster  and  the  Company  owed  Mrs.  Clemens  person- 
ally £13,000  cash  lent  from  her  own  pocket,  upon  the  firm's 
notes.  He  made  her  a  preferred  creditor,  and  to  secure  the 
claim  gave  her  the  copyrights  of  her  husband's  books. 
In  this  way  the  books  were  saved  for  Mr.  Clemens.  They 
have  been  his  principal  assets.  They  were  worth  more  to 
him  than   the  gift  of   £200,000  in  cash.     Mr.  Rogers  saw  Mr. 


Clemens  safely  through  these  trying  business  troubles 
But  he  did  not  stop  there.  Ever  since  he  has,  with  a  few 
others,  constituted  himself  a  guardian  of  Mr.  Clemens' 
business  affairs.  Last  year  he  aided  in  consummating  the 
deal  for  the  publication  of  Mark  Twain's  complete  works, 
which  placed  the  author  beyond  financial  care  for  the  rest 
of  his  days.  Out  of  that  service  has  grown  an  affectionate 
friendship  between  the  men,  remarkable  for  its  contrast — on 
the  one  hand  the  astute,  vigilant  man,  with  his  finger  al- 
ways on  the  business  pulse,  and  on  the  other,  the  lovable, 
dreamy  humorist.  They  meet  often,  play  euchre,  and  go  on 
yachting  trips. 

Another  pleasing  feature  in  this  grim  plutocrat's 
character  is  that  he  has  made  Fairhaven,  the  home 
of  his  youth,  an  ideal  town. 


A   PLEA   FOR  THE   CLERK. 

In  th€'  .-Vugust  number  of  Method,  a  spirited 
monthh  business  magazine,  Mr.  Charles  Peer  says 
a  word  for  the  clerk,  whose  position,  he  thinks,  is  no 
longer  what  it  used  to  be.  In  former  times  employers 
consulted  with  their  clerks,  who  identified  themselves 
with  the  concern.  Nowadays  the  clerk  is  almost  as 
much  A  "  hand  "  as  the  workman,  and  without  the 
protection  of  a  trade  union.     Mr.  Peer  says:  — 

In  the  old  days  the  salaries  paid  in  the  counting-house 
ranged  from  £50  to  £500,  without  any  great  gap  between  the 
several  grades  of  clerks.  Now  the  chief  is  paid  £1000  a  year, 
and  his  business  is  to  keep  down  the  wages  of  his  staff, 
generally  below  £200,  and  nearer  £80  than  £100  in  many 
cases.  The  average  clerk  recognises  that  there  is  an  almost 
impassable  gulf  fixed  'twixt  himself  and  that  £1000  a  year, 
a  gulf  to  be  bridged  only  by  special  interest  or  investment, 
He  can  seldom  expect  to  receive  more  than  £150,  when  he 
will  be  told,  "  You  have  reached  your  maximum,"  From 
that  moment  indifference  sets  in:  there  is  a  tendency  to 
slackness  and  all  its  attendant  train  of  evils.  There  are 
very  few  businesses  incapable  of  expansion;  then  if  yoii 
wish  your  business  to  grow — i.e.,  by  increased  turn-over, 
wider  transactions  and  possibly  enhanced  profit — you  want 
all  the  brains  in  it  you  can  buy.  Why  do  you  wilfulb 
chloroform  your  clerk's  energy  by  breathing  the  word 
"maximum"?  Are  you  so  certain  it  is  worth  your  while 
to  pay  that  very  smart  man  £1000  a  year  to  bully  the  work 
out  of  the  juniors?  Couldn't  it  be  better  spent  in  regulai 
increases  in  strict  accordance  with  merit?  Take  a  dozen 
clerks  and  treat  them  like  gentlemen,  and  you  will  secure 
better  results  than  are  obtainable  by  your  modern  martinet 
— with  twenty  automatic  figures  who  will  work  while  they 
are  watched 


TWO  MUCH  NEEDED  PRISON  REFORMS. 

A  prison  chaplain  (American)  contributes  an  in 
teresting  and  sensible  paper  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
on  his  experiences  in  dealing  with  convicts.  He 
makes  two  suggestions:  — 

<\)  To  take  a  man  who  has  committed  crime  and  whom 
Society  desires  to  see  reformed  as  well  as  ■punished,  and  to 
brand  him  as  an  outcast  and  object  of  fear  or  contempt  by 
clothing  him  in  an  ugly  and  fantastic  garb  and  cropping 
his  hair,  and  then  to  provide  a  minister  to  preach  religion 
to  him,  by  talking  of  the  beauty  and  blessing  of  human 
brotherhood,  love,  and  kindness,  and  of  equality  before  &od, 
always  Impressed  me  as  pathetically  incongruous,  a  trd,vesty 
upon  Christianity,  and  a  mockery  of  humanitarianism. 
The  doing  away  with  this  custom  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
first  steps  to  be  taken  in  making  the  religious  and  reform 
work   in   penal    institutions   effective. 

(2)  A  second  great  duty  devolves  upon  the  State.  This  duty 
is,  I  feel,  to  maintain  industries  which  will  provide  work, 
a  fairly  comfortable  home,  respectable  associates,  and  a 
thoroughly  democratic  treatment  for  the  convict  who  has 
served  a  sentence  and  come  out  of  prison,  and  who  wants 
to  do  better,  and  will  try  to,  if  only  he  can  get  decent 
employment  and  wages,  and  be  treated  like  other  human 
beings. 
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GERMANOPHOBIA    RAMPANT. 

THE    CRIMINAL    CRAZE    OF    THE    HOUR. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review,  M.  de  Pressense 
makes  a  spirited  protest  against  the  wicked  levity 
with  which  many  of  our  Jingoes  are  preaching  a 
Jehad  against  Germany.     He  says:  — 

THE    ANTI-GERMAN    JEHAD    AND    ITS    ALTERNATIVE. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  preaches  to  all  and  everyone  that  Ger- 
many is  the  predestined  rival  of  Great  Britain  in  com- 
merce, in  industry,  in  naval  power,  in  war,  in  everything, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  a  conflict  is  unavoidable  between 
two  locomotives  launched  at  full  speed  on  the  same  rails 
in   opposite  directions. 

Such  prophecies  have  a  knack  of  getting  themselves  real- 
ised by  sheer  iteration.  It  is  for  France  a  sacred  duty, 
while  "working  heartily  for  a  sincere  friendship  with  both 
nations,  to  develop  all  her  strength  against  a  dreadful  en- 
counter.    Times  are  ripe  for  a  higlier,  broader  policy. 

Already  tb.e  question  is  no  longer  whether  our  civilisation, 
at  the  end  o;  one  of  the  great  historical  cycles  of  the 
iiuman  race,  shall  again  see  an  immense  empire,  half  mili- 
tary, half  industrial,  or  whether  we  shall  at  last  realise  in 
the  United  States  of  the  World  the  free  federation  of  peace- 
ful, self-governing  and  social  democracies.  Tlie  question  is 
whether  the  Revolution  shall  giv«  us  in  the  unity  of  the 
whole  the  freedom  of  all  its  parts,  or  whether  once  more, 
as  when  Athens  fell  prostrate  with  her  splendid  human 
ideal  under  the  yoke  of  Alexander,  and  after  that  of  the 
Romans,  France  shall  become  the  small  dependency  of  an 
Empire   of   iron   and  of  gold. 

A    CANDID    ADMISSION. 

The  Quarterly  Review  says  :  — 

To  us  in  our  island  it  seems  incredible  that  we  should  be 
suspected,  not  only  by  German  opponents,  but  even  by 
French  friends,  of  a  desire  to  attack  Germany  and  to  de- 
stroy lier  fleet  before  it  becomes  too  strong.  On  reflection, 
we  must  admit  that  we  have  not  invariably  pursued  in 
recent  j-ears  a  policy  which,  viewed  from  a  distance,  looks 
as  pacific  as  we  may  think  it;  but  in  fairness  to  us  it 
should  be  conceded  that  the  influence  of  the  King  and  that 
of  Lord  Lansdowne  may  be  relied  upon  to  maintain  peace. 

CASSANDRA    DILLON   AND    HIS    WARNINGS. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  Dr.  Dillon  declares 
that:  — 

Germany,  despite  her  solemn  assurance,  has  profited  by 
the  weakness  of  Muscovy  to  embark  on  a  policy  of  intimi- 
dation which,  if  lirought  to  the  wished-for  issue,  would 
seriousl.v  change  the  map  of  Europe.  "  A  policy  of  brig- 
ands," the  French  term  it.  but  it  is  b.v  no  means  chimerical. 

Whatever  tlie  Morocco  Conference  may  decide,  France  will 
be  called  upon  to  say  by  her  action  whether  she  is  ready 
to  give  up  her  African  schemes,  which  are  at  the  very  foot 
of  her  foreign  policy,  and  to  let  slip  the  fruita  of  seventy 
.vears'  patient  labour.  M.  Rouvier  has  given  way  to-day, 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  give  way  to-morrow  as  well. 

Nor  is  it  quite  inconceivable  that  France  should  make  up 
her  mind  to  accept  the  inevitable,  subordinate  her  forty 
millions  to  (xermany's  sixty  millions,  consent  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  Berlin  in  regulating  her  international  relations,  and 
make  herself  the  willing  factotum  of  Prussian  aggression, 
tlie  jackal  of  the  German  lion.  For  once  France  had  ac- 
cepted German  dictation,  the  fate  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
of  Austria,  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  of 
England,    would    also    be    sealed. 

For  England,  the  question  that  arises  is  briefly  this:  Can 
she  remain  quiet  while  her  most  bitter,  enterprising,  and 
dangerous  enemv  settles  down  in  the  Moorish  8ult«nate,  and 
assigns  to  herself  the  role  of  a  Mediterranean  Power? 

THE    PETER    THE    HERMIT    OF    THE    JEHAD. 

Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett,  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  declares  that  "  the  conduct  of  Germany 
during  the  Boer  war  made  it  quite  clear  to  the 
average  Englishman  what  Power  he  must  regard  as 
the  enemv  of  his  country !"  He  tells  us  that  French- 
men have 

realised  that  England  was  ready  to  stand  by  France  in  her 
recent  difficulty  and  danger.  Well-informed  Frenchmen  are 
perfectly  aware  that  England  was  willing  to  give  their 
country  support  much  beyond  what  was  requested  from  her. 


Sir  Rowland  gloats  over  what  he  imagin< 
would  be  the  ruin  of  Germany  if  England  joine 
France :  — 

England  would  not  be  contented  with  destroying  the  Ge 
man  Navy,  and  sweeping  the  German  flag  from  the  ocean 
that  would  be  easily  done  if  the  German  battleships  dare 
put  to  sea— she  would  blockade  the  German  ports,  and  tl 
blockade  of  the  German  ports  would  necessitate  the  uli 
mate  capitulation  of  Germany. 

This  wild  Peter  the  Hermit  of  the  Jehad  fails  t 
see  that  if  he  is  right,  he  is  supplying  to  evei 
thoughtful  German  an  incontrovertible  argument  i 
favour  of  spending  any  number  of  millions  on  the 


La  SUhouette.'] 


In  the  Path  of  Peace. 


[Paris. 


KING  EDWARD:   "How  burdened  you  are,  my  dear  nephew 
William  II. :    "I  have  just  been   raising   several   torpedo 

which     might     have     inconvenienced     my     good     friends 

France.      But    you,    also,    dear    uncle — your    arms    are    ve' 

full." 
KING    EDWAED:     "Oh!    only    a    few    little    boats    to    ma 

oeuvre  in  company  with  the  French  fleet." 

fleet  to  rescue  them  from  thus  living  on  sufferanc 
But  even  although  he  exults  over  the  "  appallir 
misery "  which  England  could  inflict  on  Germai 
by  her  navy  alone,  he  is  still  not  satisfied:  — 

The  root  problem  of  English  politics  at  the  present  hour 
how  to  provide  an  adequate  Army  to  drive  home  the  blow 
the  British  Navy.  Until  this  work  is  accomplished  t 
foreign  policy  of  the  country  must,  to  some  extent,  1 
paralysed. 

Hence  he  clamours  for  universal  compulsory  mi 
tarv  service  in  Great  Britain.  He  is  logical  enoug 
We  have  to  face  conscription  if  we  continue  to  i 
dulge  in  anti-German,  anti-Russian  crazes. 
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SIGNS   OF   THE   RABIES   KECEDING. 

The  Naiiotial  Review  still  suffers  from  acute 
Oermanophobia.  The  editor  warns  us  against  Ger- 
man efforts  to  prejudice  American  sentiment  against 
Great  Britain  by  lying  press  messages,  and  is  careful 
to  reproduce  as  an  article  in  the  Review  "  The  falsi- 
fication of  the  Ems  Telegram  :  by  Prince  Bismarck  " 
in  ordtT  to  remind  us  of  German  unscrupulousness. 
Pan-Germans  are  busy  stirring  up  strife ;  German 
troops  are  massing  in  South  Africa ;  Germans  are 
stirring  up  the  Boers,  etc.,  etc.  The  Pan-German 
map  of  an  anticipated  Great  German  Confederation 
in  1950  is  rt-produced,  showing  Holland,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Hungary  and  Czechdom  absorbed  in 
the  coming  greater  Germany.  But  even  in  the 
National  there  are  signs  of  returning  sanity.  "  An 
English  resident '"  gives  "  his  candid  impressions  of 
Germany,"  which  consist  mostly  of  what  represen- 
tative Germans — of  course  unnamed — said  to  him 
against  the  Kaiser.  They  rail  against  him  as  essen- 
tially a  dilettante,  an  intolerable  autocrat,  "  a  home- 
made Caesar."  They  have  become  Socialists  and 
Republicans  in  disgust.  They  need  "  not  a  Kaiser, 
but  an  Oliver  Cromwell."  They  hope  tO'  see  the 
Great  Gern:an  Republic.  A  superior  artisan  is 
quoted  as  saying,  '■  We  desire  to^  be  and  to  remain 
at  peace  with  England  and  with  all — especially  with 
England."  '"'  These,"  adds  the  Resident,  "  are  the 
real  voices  of  the  great  German  nation,  faithfully 
recorded."  This  is  excellent  testimony — to  be 
borne  by  the  National.  Gerrrianophobia  seemingly 
is  to  become  Kaiserphobia.  The  virus  is  evidently 
coming  to  a  head.  Soon  may  it  burst — in  Kaiser- 
hiize,  if  vou  will,  but  not  in  Deutschenhitze  and  war  I 


THE  MODERN  CHILD. 

Rev.  W.  K.  Greenland,  on  the  strength  of  the 
correspondence  that  has  com.e  to  him  through  his 
Children's  Column  in  a  religious  weekly,  gives  his 
impression  of  the  modern  child  in  the  Sunday 
Magaziiie.  He  maintains  against  Mr.  Cooper's  view 
of  the  child  as  a  healthy  little  animal  pagan,  the 
natural  religiousness  of  children.  He  does  not  seem 
to  remember  that  his  correspondents  are  all  drawn 
from  families  that  take  in  the  religious  weekly,  and 
consequently  m.ay  be  expected  to  have  a  bent  that 
way.  He  also  remarks  on  the  quickwittedness  of 
the  average  child  :  — 

They  pierce  our  diaguises,  and  paltry,  if  well-meant, 
nypocrisies  with  rapier-like  accuracy  of  discernment.  In- 
stead of  our  studyiner  them,  thej'  study  us.  You  may  cajole 
or   humbug    men    and    women,    but    children — never. 

He  notes  also  in  child  nature  a  dislike  and  fear 
of  being  looked  down  upon.  But,  after  all,  he 
says : — 

_  The  chikh-en's  world  is  a  merrj^  world,  very  merry.  Yes, 
It  is  a  frolicsome  world  in  which  they  live,  as  it  always 
has  1  een  and  ever  should  be.  Childhood's  mysticism  and 
power  of   idealisation   is  unconquerable. 


THE  SPANISH  PROVERB. 

Writing  in  the  Manchester  Quarterly  for  July  on 
the  Proverbs  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  Mr.  George  S. 
Lancashire  remarks  that  Spain  is  the  home  of  the 
proverb,  and  in  Spain  proverbs  form  a  part  of  the 
national  literature.  The  language,  too,  affords  great 
facility  for  the  making  of  proverbs,  for  it  has  great 
wealth  of  rhyme.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over 
30,000  proverbs  in  the  Spanish  language. 

SAYINGS   IN  "  DON  QUIXOTE." 

Turning  from  Spanish  proverbs  in  general  to  the 
proverbs  in  "Don  Quixote"  in  particular,  jNIr. 
Lancashire  writes:  — 

In  spite  of  other  books  abounding  in  proverbs  more 
affluently  than  "  Don  Quixote,"  none  can  compare  with  it 
in  the  appropriateness  of  their  vise.  They  are  not  merely 
contained  in  the  book,  they  are  the  very  body  of  it. 

A   WOMAN'S   COUNSEL. 

Sancho  Panza  is  a  sackful  of  proverbs,  and  Don 
Quixote,  though  a  little  more  discreet  in  the  use  of 
them,  says,  "  There  is  no  proverb  which  is  not 
true."  The  influence  of  the  Arab  may  be  recog- 
nised in  the  unflattering  sayings  relating  to  the  fair 
sex.     Mr.  Lancashire  continues:^ — 

It  is  a  disappointment  to  find  that  one  cannot  trace  a 
single  saying  Don  Quixote  uses  in  praise  of  womankind  in 
general,  he  who  was  so  courteous  a  gentleman,  and  who 
fought  so  many  doughty  battles  for  the  beauty  and 
honour  of  his  peerless  Dulcinea.  It  is  the  stolid,  practical 
Sancho  Panza  who  makes  use  of  that  ambiguous  saying 
that  "  A  woman's  counsel  is  a  small  thing,  but  the  man 
who    does    not    take   it  is    a    great    fool," 


THE    MEANING   OF   MANNERS; 

Captain  G.  A.  Hope  in  the  Grand  Magazine  gives 
the  origin  of  some  modern  fashions.  The  custom 
that  requires  a  man  to  take  off  his  glove  before 
shaking  hands  with  a  woman  is  traced  to  the  days 
of  armour,  when  men  wore  iron  gauntlets  which 
would  be  apt  to  injure  an  unarmed  hand.  The  cus- 
tom of  taking  off  one's  hat  is  referred  to  the  sariie 
period.  On  arriving  at  a  castle  in  the  old  days  a 
man  took  off  his  helmet  on  entering  the  hall  to 
show  his  host  that  no  evil  was  expected.  The  mili- 
tary salute  m.eans  that  the  soldier  would  be  glad  to 
take  off  his  helmet  if  the  exigencies  of  discipline 
would  allow.  The  custom  of  firing  artillery  salutes 
sprang  from  the  praiseworthy  desire  of  showing  how 
perfectly  you  trusted  your  visitor  by  emptying  all 
your  guns  just  before  he  came  within  range.  The 
guns  were  loaded  at  first,  but,  probably  to  avoid 
accidents,  blank  rounds  were  substituted.  The  cus- 
tom, on  board  a  man-o'-war,  of  saluting  the  quarter- 
deck as  soon  as  you  come  to  it  is  said  to  come  down 
from  the  time  when  a  crucifix  was  always  placed  at 
the  stern  of  a  vessel,  and  was  saluted  by  everyone 
coming  on  board.  There  are  other  curious  survivals 
of  an  almost  forgotten  past  mentioned  by  the 
writer. 
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THE  CURSE  OF  CLOTHES. 

In  the  Journal  of  llic  African  Society  Miss  A. 
Werner  treats  of  the  native  question  in  South  Africa. 
From  the  Cape  Colony  Bluebook  for  native  afifairs 
she  derives  much  important  matter.  Most  of  the 
reports  show  the  infrequency  of  crime.  The  natives 
are  described  as  "  a  most  law-abiding  people." 
Their  only  weakness  is  cattle-stealing.  The  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives  is  having  a 
most  marked  and  beneficial  effect  on  them,  though 
it  cannot  really  be  carried  out  effectually  unless  ap- 
plied to  Europeans,  half-castes  and  natives.  Com- 
plete prohibition  appears  to  have  been  a  success  in 
Khama's  country.  A  certain  physical  ailment  among 
the  natives  is  attributed  by  them  to  imported  grain. 
The  importation  of  clothes,  however,  seems  to  be 
working  a  far  greater  mischief.  The  writer  quotes 
the  following  testimonies  :  — 

.  .  .  The  adoption  of  European  clothiiia  does  not  in 
my  idea  tend  towards  either  tJieir  general  health,  clean- 
liness, or  morality.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  general  idea 
amongst  the  Missions  that  a  Native  cannot  be  a  Christian 
unless  he  wears  European  clothes.  It  is  a  pity  the  Mis- 
sions do  not  institute  another  badge  to  mark  their  con- 
verts, as  the  same  European  clothes  worn  night  and  day 
in  heat,  cold,  or  rain  are  not  particularly  beneficial, 
whereas  the  ordinary  native  costume  is  far  less  harmful, 
under  similar  changeable  climatic  conditions.  .  .  .  The 
heavy  woollen  blanket  or  skin  kaross  of  earlier  times 
would  have  been  thrown  aside  for  vigorous  exercise,  to 
be  resumed  with  the  first  sensation  of  chill;  but  civilised 
attire  does  not  lend  itself  to  equally  rapid  adjustment, 
and  a  marked  increase  in  consumption,  pleurisy,  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  and  rheumatism  has  been  the  result. 

Of  a  piece  with  the  new  clothing  is  the  effect  of 
the  new  housing.  The  grass  huts,  which  are  the 
outcome  of  centuries  of  experience  and  adaptation 
to  climatic  conditions,  are  being  given  up  for  square 
houses  of  brick,  or  wattle-and-daub,  whi<h  are 
stuffy  and  ill-ventilated,  and  accumulate  rubbish. 


WAVES  OF  SOBRIETY,  AND  OF  THE  OPPOSITE. 

In  the  Grand  Magazine  Mr.  W.  Gordon  discusses 
the  question.  Is  John  Bull  Growing  Sobtr?  He 
says : — 

During  the  la.st  five  years  John  iluH's  indulgence  in  in- 
toxicants has  been  undergoing  a  marked  and  progressive 
decline,  which  during  the  past  twelve  months  was  repre- 
sented by  a  drop  of  nearly  five  and  a  half  million  pounds 
from  the  total  of  the  previous  year's  drink  bill,  and  a  de- 
daction  of  little  less  than  £17,000,000  from  the  expenditure  of 
1899.  If  this  rate  of  diminished  consumption  could  only  be 
maintained  for  a  score  of  years  the  United  Kingdom  would 
certainly  take  a  very  high  place  among  the  most  temperate 
nations  of  the  world. 

It  requires,  however,  but  a  glance  at  the  records  of  the 
last  sixty  years  to  show  that  similar  declines  in  the  indul- 
gence of  the  national  thirst  are  fairly  frequent,  and  have 
always  been  followed  by  a  return  to  a  higher  level  of  ex- 
penditure than  had  previouslj'  })een  reached.  Thus  in  1842 
we  And  that  the  average  individual  expenditure  on  intoxi- 
cants sank  to  the  relatively  low  level  of  £2  Ss.  53d. ;  only, 
however,  to  rise  again  steadily,  year  by  year,  until  in  eleven 
years  it  had  grown  to  £3  Is.  lOJd.  Two  years  later  it  had 
fallen  to  £2  10s.  7id.,  but  the  recovery  was  so  strong  that, 
with  small  occasional  lapses,  it  had  reached  the  alarming 
amount  of  £4  98.  per  head  in  1876.  Once  more  the  seem- 
ingly inevitable  decline  succeeded  until,  in  1888.  the  figures 
were  £3  68.  8d.,  from  which  they  rose  to  £4  lis.  8d.,  the 
highest  per  capita  amount  on  record,  in  1899;  and  from 
this  i>oint  the  expenditure  has  again  dwindled  until  last 
year   it   had    fallen    Is.    Oid.   below   £4. 

The  lesson  taught  by  these  figures  appears  to  be  that  it  is 
unwise  to  build  hopes  or  even  prolonged  periods  of  decline 


in   the  expenditure  on  alcohol,   which,  as  an  observatii 
the  dates  will  show,  coincide  with   times  of  national 
mercial  depression. 

As  thoMgh  to  check  too  sanguine  hopes, 
Gordon  suggests  many  ways  of  realising  the  « 
mous  quantity  of  drink  consumed.     He  says:  — 

If  this  ocean  of  beer  were  poured  into  a  graduated 
with  an  average  depth  of  twenty  feet,  every  ship  in 
Navy  could  ride  at  anchor  on  its  surface;  the  barrels  i 
sary  to  hold  it  are  so  numerous  that,  placed  end  to 
and  three  abreast,  they  would  stretch  across  Europe  a 
widest,  from  the  northern  foot  of  the  Ural  Mountaii 
the  seashore  at  Cape  St.  Vincent;  and  to  get  througl 
annual  beer-drinking,  John  Bull  must  drain  sixty-si 
these  barrels  every  minute,  night  and  day,  for  V 
months. 

Every  second  of  1903  Jolin  handed  over  £5  lOs.  7d.  & 
earnings  in  exchange  for  alcoholic  beverages;  an  h 
drinking  left  him  little  change  out  of  £20,000;  and  « 
couple  of  days  his  thirst  cost  him  not  much  less  tli; 
million  pounds  (actually  ,£955,864) ;  while  the  whole  of 
national  revenue  for  1905-4  would  have  done  little  more 
paj-  his  drink-bill  for  eight  and  a-half  months.  1 
figures  are  sufficiently  eloquent,  but  those  which  repre 
say,  the  last  sixty  years  of  drinking,  are  quite  stagge 
During  the  period  1846  to  1904  <both  years  iucliided)  we  e 
the  stupendous  sum  of  £7,390,000,000  (taking  the  nearest 
lion)  on  alcoholic  drinks,  a  sum  of  which  all  the  gold 
silver  in  the  world  would  not  paj-  five  shillings  in 
pound:  which  would  almost  discnarge  our  National 
ten  times  over;  which  represents  approximately  three-1 
of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  to-day, 
considerablj"  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  wealth  of 
whole  world.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  this  period 
expenditure  was  £853,000,000;  and  during  the  last  de 
£1,760,000,000  (more  than  double).  In  the  last  forty  year 
have  actually  spent  more  on  intoxicants  than  would 
chase  all  the  houses,  farms,  and  railways  in  the  Ui 
Kingdom— a  sum  which  nearly  equals  the  value  of  all 
world's  merchandise,  and  to  pay  which  would  take  « 
penny  of  the  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  tor  the 
three  years  and  a  half. 

So  we  are  guided  through  labyrinths  of  appal 
.stati.stics  until  we  feel  well-nigh  drunk  with  figui 


THE   GRIEVOUS   YOKE   OF   MRS.   GRUNDY 

The  tyranny  of  the  bit  of  cardboard  left  by  ca 
i.s  properly  resented  "  From  a  College  Window 
CornJiill.     The  writer  says  :  — 

My  own  Ijelief  is  that  everyone  has  a  perfect  rigli 
choose  his  own  circle,  and  to  make  it  large  or  small  a 
desires.  It  is  a  monstrous  tiling  to  hold  that  if  an  a 
able  or  desirable  i)erson  comes  to  a  place,  one  has  bi 
leave  a  piece  of  pasteboard  at  his  door  to  entail  upon 
the  duty  of  coming  round  till  he  finds  one  at  home,  ar 
disporting  himself  gingerlj  .  like  a  dancing  bear  amont 
teacups.  A  card  ought  to  be  a  species  of  charity,  lef 
solitar;i'  strangers,  to  give  them  the  chance  of  comiu 
they  like,  to  see  the  leaver  of  it,  or  as  a  preliminary 
real  invitation.  It  ought  to  be  a  ticket  of  admission,  v 
a  man  may  use  or  not  a«  he  likes,  not  a  legal  sumii 
'That  anyone  should  return  a  call  should  be  a  compli 
and  an  lionour,  not  regarded  as  the  mere  discharging 
compulsor.v   duty. 


A   POSITIVIST'S   DUTY  ON  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Gould,  of  the  Moral  Education  Leii 
writing  in  the  Fositivisi  Review  for  August,  say; 

The  course  of  the  Positivist  is  tolerably  clear.  He 
aim  at  reducing  the  size  of  classes;  at  the  provisic 
smaller  and  more  homelike  school-buildings;  at  thf 
couragement  of  poetry,  music,  drawing,  and  other  sest 
disciplines;  at  a  system  of  excursion-lessons  (pilgrimag 
spots  of  civic  and  historic  interest);  at  a  more  vivid 
more  human  teaching  of  geography  and  history;  a: 
finer  cultivation  of  the  beautiful  art  of  language. 
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STATE-AIDED   EMIGRATION. 

ME.   C.   KINLOCH   COOKE'S   SCHEME. 

Ill  the  August  number  of  the  Empire  Review 
Mr.  C.  Kinloch  Cooke  explains  his  scheme  for 
State-Aided  and  State-Directed  Emigration  and 
Colonisation. 

The  scheme,  he  says,  consists  of  two  parts,  one 
dealing  with  State  children  and  the  other  with 
adults.  The  suggested  new  authority  is  a  Board  of 
Emigration  which,  w"hile  being  directly  responsible 
to  the  State,  shall  work  through  the  local  authori- 
ties and  the  various  Government  departments  con- 
cerned, and  act  in  conjunction  with  similar  boards  in 
the  colonies  working  through  their  official  represen- 
tatives in  London. 

Two  main  principles  guide  Mr.  Cooke  in  his 
scheme — national  policy  and  national  economy. 
Tht'  Colonies,  he  says,  want  population,  and  he 
assumes  they  prefer  the  old  stock  to  a  foreign  strain. 
In  this  country  we  are  over-populated,  and  we 
suffer  from  over-competition.  The  most  effective 
way  of  dealing  with  these  problems,  he  thinks,  is  to 
institute  State-aided  emigration  ''  for  specially- 
selected  persons  among  those  chargeable,  or  likely 
to  become  chargeable,  to  the  rates." 

Training  for  both  the  Poor  Law  children  and  the 
adults  and  married  men  with  families  is  insisted  on. 
The  Colonial  Governments  are  also  required  to  lend 
a  helping  hand.  What  is  w^anted  is  a  State-aided 
scheme  founded  on  the  basis  of  joint  action  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country. 

CANADA'S    IMMIGEATION    POtlCT    CONDEMNED. 

In  the  same  number  Mr.  E.  C.  Nelson  criticises 
from  the  Canadian  point  of  view  the  Immigration 
Policy  of  the  Dominion.  The  majority  of  Canadians 
are  indifferent  to  this  great  question,  he  says. 
Canada  can  support  easily  ten  times  its  present 
population,  but  emigrant  ships  have  already  begun 
the  fatal  policy  of  dumping  undesirables  in  Canada 
— the  criminal,  the  diseased,  the  illiterate.  There 
are  practically  no  tests,  no  restrictions.  What  will 
the  harvest  be?  An  education  test  is  not  flawless, 
but  it  is  restrictive.  The  American  settler  has  an 
enormous  advantage  over  the  old  countryman,  and 
the  writer  w'ould  close  the  Canadian  immigration 
offices  open  in  the  United  States.  The  Canadian 
Government  should  aid  the  Canadian  and  the  British 
settler  alike,  and  the  experiment  of  establishing  a 
government  home  or  farm  for  training  British  State 
children  for  Western  life  might  be  made. 

THE    AMERICAN    "COLONIST"    TO    BE    FEARED. 

The  writer  seems  more  afraid  of  the  American 
than  the  foreigner  in  Canada.     He  concludes — 

American  "  colonies "  in  Canada  will  undoubtedly  cause 
mnch  international  ill-feeling,  and  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  they  were  directly  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
an  open  rupture. 

When  American  townships,  counties,  and  :perhap8  pro- 
jmces,  spring  into  being  in  the  Canadian  prairie  country, 
It  may  be  too  late  to  take  the  action  which,  if  taken  now. 


would  secure  the  "  greatest  Colony's "  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  for  ever.  Again,  were  American  immigrants  to  settle 
down  peaceably  as  subjects  of  the  King,  the  probability  of 
which  is  by  no  means  admitted,  would  all  be  well  in  so  far 
as  their  influence  went?  It  is  simply  preposterous  to 
imagine  that  the  Americans  will  come  to  Canada  bringing 
their  characteristic  energ>^  and  enterprise  with  them  ana 
leaving  their  lawlessness  behind. 


BAD  HOUSEKEEPING-PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Jackson,  in  a  sensible,  if  not  convinc- 
ing article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  discusses  the 
causes  of  the  physical  deterioration  of  the  British 
race.     She  says  :  — 

The  root  of  the  evil  is  so  very  easy  to  find  that  it  is  al- 
most grotesquely  simple  when  we  at  last  come  upon  it. 
The  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  population  lies  almost 
solely  in  the  fact  that  our  women  know  nothing  about  the 
duties  whicli  Nature  intends  them  to  perform.  The  girls 
marry,  often  much  too  early,  always  without  a  thought 
as  to  whether  they  are  in  a  fit  condition  to  bear  children, 
and  always  without  any  notion  of  how  to  treat  those 
children  when  born.  They  have  a  smattering  of  what  is 
called  education,  and  can  probably  tell  you  where  St. 
Petersburg  is,  and  how  to  reckon  compound  interest;  but 
the  old-fashioned  training  in  simple  domestic  knowledge, 
first  by  the  mother,  and  then  later  for  a  year  or  two  by 
some  wise  and  kindly  mistress,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

THE    SERVANT    QUESTION. 

Mrs.  Jackson  deplores  the  way  in  which  women 
to-day  neglect  their  housekeeping,  and  are  in  many 
cases  totally  ignorant  of  how  to  manage  a  house. 
She  says : — 

Every  "  Ladies'  Paper  '  is  full  of  denunciation  of  servants, 
and  on  all  sides  we  hear  the  cry  for  reform.  But  the  fault 
is  not  on  the  sei-vants'  side.  Why  should  they  be  expected 
to  have  all  the  virtues  and  their  masters  and  mistresses 
none?  Why  should  they  dress  auietly,  work  hard,  be  con- 
siderate and  methodical,  if  their  employers  dress  like 
actresses,  spend  their  time  amusing  themselves,  and  never 
have  a  moment  to  look  into  the  details  of  their  house- 
holds? 

Athletics  for  women  she  advocates,  but  in 
moderation.  They  should  be  merely  regarded  as 
a  means,  not  as  an  end  :  — - 

Two  hours  a  day  will  not  interfere  either  with  her  house- 
keeping or  the  care  of  her  children.  If  she  wants  to  take 
up  athletics  as  a  profession  she  has  no  right  to  marry. 
How  long  would  a  man,  unless  indeed  he  were  a  high  Go- 
vernment ofiicial,  be  retained  in  an  oflB.ce  if  he  insisted  on 
devoting  half  his  employer's  time  to  playing  golf?  The 
comparison  is  not  far-fetched,  for  surely  it  is  as  uncon- 
scientious for  a  wife  to  neglect  her  household,  when  her 
husband  feeds,  clothes,  and  supports  her,  aa  for  a  manager 
or  clerk  to  take  money  for  work  that  he  scamps. 

French  women  are  most  attractive  in  this  world, 
and  are  also  excellent  housekeepers.  The  Germans 
are  extraordinarily  well-informed,  and  are,  neverthe- 
less, very  good  housekeepers  :  — 

Why  should  not  tlie  Englishwoman,  richly  endowed  by 
nature,  companionable,  and  interested  in  large  questions  as 
slie  is,  be  as  well-mannered  and  well-dressed  as  the  French- 
woman, as  educated  and  as  good  a  housewife  as  the  Ger- 
man ? 

English  w<  auen  should  be  taught  that  to  look  after 
their  houses  and  their  children  is  not  bourgeois,  but 
is  the  fulfilment  of  their  destiny.  Mrs.  Jackson  con- 
cludes that  what  is  required  is  a  mission  to  the 
West  End  and  not  to  the  East  End.  It  is  our 
neglect  and  carelessness  that  have  created  the  prob- 
lem which  is  now  paralysing  us  by  its  difficulty  of 
solution. 
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THE  LATE  JOHN  HAY. 

HIS    GIFT    OF    SETTLING    (X)N1R0VEIISI£S. 

In  the  Americatt  Review  of  Reviews,  Mr.  John 
Bassett  Moore  writes  an  appreciation  of  Mr.  Hay's 
work  in  diplomacy.  He  remarks  upon  the  mag- 
nanimity and  patience  of  Mr.  Hay  in  submitting  to 
the  Senate's  drastic  amendment  of  the  first  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Canal  Treaty,  and  adds':  "  Mr.  Hays 
greatest  celebrity  to-day  rests,  no  doubt,  upon  his 
diplomacy  in  China,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  in 
negotiations  in  regard  to  the  canal  his  character  as 
a  public  m.an  underwent  the  severest  test  to  which 
it  was  ever  subjected."  The  famous  phrase  which 
marks  his  record  achievement  in  Far  Eastern  diplo- 
macy is  that  in  which  he  insisted  on  the  mainten- 
ance of  China  as  a  "  territorial  and  administrative 
entity."  The  writer  remarks  that  Mr.  Hay  un- 
doubtedly possessed  the  gift  of  settling  controver- 
sies :  — 

During  Mr.  Hay's  administration,  at  least  fifty-eight 
formal  international  agreements  were  concluded  and  put 
into  force,  most  of  them  in  the  form  of  treaties.  Of  extra- 
dition treaties  alone  not  less  than  fourteen  were  made.  Mr. 
Hay  was  a  warm  and  consistent  advocate  of  international 
arbitration.  In  his  instructions  to  the  American  delegates 
to  the  peace  conference  at  the  Hague,  he  declared  that  tlio 
duty  of  sovereign  states  to  promote  international  justice  by 
all-wise  and  effective  means  was  second  only  to  the  funda- 
mental necessity  of  preserving  their  own  existence.  On  at 
least  nine  separate  occasions  he  was  concerned  in  the  em- 
ployment of  international  arbitration  as  the  means  of 
securing  a  just  result.  But  he  was  not  content  with  special 
applications;  he  sought  to  create  a  general  and  obligatory 
practice;  and  it  may  be  said  that  his  last  diplomatic  work 
was  his  effort  to  bring  about  treaty  relations  imder  which 
arbitration  should  in  certain  classes  of  cases  be  systemati- 
cally used.  This  work  remained  to  be  carried  to  a  con- 
clusion, 

"THE    MOST    CHAKMING    OF    MEN." 

Mr.  Maurice  Low,  in  the  National  Review,  thus 
euiogi.ses  the  deceased  statesman :  — 

Since  I  last  wrote  death  has  closed  the  eyes  of  a  great 
American,  a  statesman  whos?  place  in  history  is  secure,  a 
man  who  loved  his  fellow-men  and  laboured  for  their  good, 
whose  broad  Christianity  and  tolerance  and  charity  made 
liim  the  most  lovable  of  men,  withal  the  most  charming  of 
men;  wittj-,  well  read,  deeply  experienced;  a  philosopher  so 
philosophic  that  tlie  crawling  ant  and  the  eagle  with  un- 
tired  flight  were  all  proofs  to  him  of  the  perfect  hai-mony 
of  the  great  scheme.  .  .  .  John  Hay  stirred  the  pride  of 
Americans  as  no  other  American  has  done  in  this  genera- 
tion. Modest,  almost  shrinking  from  observation,  with  the 
greatest  contempt  for  blague  and  the  vulgar  seeker  after 
notoriety,  he  went  quietly  about  his  work,  satisfied  to  ask 
no  reward  except  the  reward  that  comes  from  the  satisfac- 
tion of  well  doing.  And  although  he  never  trumpeted 
himself,  the  things  he  did  were  so  remarkable  that  the 
country  quickly  recognised  them  and  was  generous  in  its 
praise. 

"  Politics,  as  understood  in  America,  he  loathed  ; 
and  on  the  head  of  the  professional  politicians,  in 
the  intimacy  of  private  conversation,  he  heaped  all 
of  his  magnificent  scorn  and  sarcasm  ":  — 

Everyone  who  was  brought  in  contact  with  Mr.  Hay  was 
fascinated  by  his  brilliancy  as  well  as  his  learning;  by  his 
wide  vision  and  gifted  imagination  and  his  power  of  com- 
prehension of  things  near  at  hand;  by  his  overflowing  sym- 
pathy and  broad  charity,  by  his  deep  religious  convictions 
that  made  him  suffer  without  repining. 


BUDDHIST  MISSIONARIES  FOR  ENGLAND. 

THEIR    GOSPEL    AND    ITS    SIGNIFICANCE. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  calls  attention  in  the  Forinighti 
to  the  fact  that,  as  the  result  of  our  sending  mi: 
sionaries  to  convert  Buddhists,  Buddhism  is  no 
preparing  to  send  missionaries  to  conv+^rt  the  Knj 
lish.     He  says  :  — 

During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  Buddhism  has  give 
striking  evidence  that  its  power  of  lite  and  growth  is  by  ii 
means  exhausted.  Contact  with  Western  civilisation  hi 
been  unquestionably  a  chief  cause  of  this  revival.  The  a 
tacks  made  upon  it  by  Christian  evangelists  have  arouse 
its  more  earnest  and  instructed  votaries  to  seek,  and  to  =• 
forth  a  reason  for  the  faith  which  is  in  them,  and  to  s  ' 
ject  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  a  searching  criticisi 
This  has  been  notably  so  in  Japan,  Ceylon,  and  Burm;i, 
In  all  those  countries  the  Buddhist  clergy  have  shaken  c 
the  ton:>or  engendered  by  a  thousand  years  of  iieacefi 
routine;  Buddhist  colleges  and  schools  and  societies  of  a 
kinds  have  been  multiplied;  and  a  new  Buddhist  literatur 
chiefly   in  English,    has   been   called   into   existence. 

THE  BUDDHIST'S  APPEAL  TO  WESTERN  THINKERS. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  says  that  the  Buddhist  missio! 
aries  proclaim  their  Gospel  to  those  Westerns  wh 
have  lost  their  faith  in  Christianity  and  in  Theisn 
Their  message  to  the  advanced  thinkers  of  th 
scientific  age  is  to  offer  them  a  new  ethical  basis  . 
life.     They  proclaim — 

an  order  which  is  the  counterpart,  in  the  ethical  and  spiriti; 
sphere,  of  scientific  order  in  the  phenomenal;  an  ore* 
where  causation  and  the  conservation  of  energy  equally  pr 
vail;  an  order  which  is  ruled  absolutely  by  law;  an  "orr< 
which  is  as  true  a  reality,  nay,  a  truer,  for  all  phenomer 
are  impermanent,  all  integrations  are  unstable;  hut  tl 
Law  of  Righteousness  abides  for  ever.  It  is  the  law  of  tl 
universe;    not    of   this    little    earth   only. 

THE    KERNEL    OF    BUDDHISM. 

Mr.  Lilly  says  :  — 

That  is  the  kernel  of  the  Buddha's  teaching;  it  is  by  tl 
proclamation  of  this  Law  of  Righteousness,  with  its  mecli; 
nism  of  moral  retribution,  called  by  us  Karma,  that  1 
gives  to  life  its  true  interpretation  and  indicates  its  rei 
value,  guiding  us  from  Affnosticism  to  Gnosis.  You  Ini: 
cast  off  the  Christian  mythology;  we  do  not  ask  you  1 
accept  ours.  These  things  belong  to  an  age  of  the  worl 
when  men  needed  to  he  taught  as  children.  But  the  moi 
excellent  law  of  the  Buddha  is  confine<l  to  no  aee.  H. 
doctrine  of  the  Four  Noble  Truths  of  the  Eightfold  Nob 
Path,  is  as  true  now  as  when  he  taught  it,  and  ever  will  I 
true.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  supplies  a  better  rule  of  lil 
than  any  other;  it  holds  out  a  hope  which  no  possib 
future   of  positive   knowledge   can   destroy. 

ITS    SUPERIORITY    TO    MODERN    MATERIALISM. 

Mr.  Lilly  seems  to  be  half  a  Buddhist  already 
and  would  b^  altogether  a  Buddhist  if  he  were  nc 
a  Catholic;     He  says  :  -^ 

The  teaching  of  the  Buddha,  even  in  its  most  fantastic  an 
corrupt  form,  is  infinitely  wiser,  sweeter,  and  more  ei 
nobling  than  the  doctrine  of  the  school— unhappily  the  pr 
dominant  school  among  us — which  makes  happiness,  c 
agreeable  feeling,  tlie  formal  constituent  of  virtue,  an 
seeks  to  deduce  the  laws  of  conduct  from  the  laws  of  cod 
fort;  which  insists  that  not  the  intention  of  the  doer,  bv 
the  result  of  the  deed,  is  the  test  of  the  ethical  value  of  a 
act;  which,  reducing  the  moral  law  to  impotence  by  d 
priving  it  of  its  distinctive  characteristic,  necessity-,  di 
grades  it  to  a  matter  of  latitude  and  longitude,  temper! 
ment,  and  cuisine;  which  robs  it  of  its  essential  sanctioi 
the  punishment  inseparably  bound  up  with  its  violation,  an 
denies  the  organic  instinct  of  conscience  that  rotributio 
must  follow  upon  evil  doing. 
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REPRODUCTIONS    FROM    THE    LONDON 


WE   have   made   arrangements   with    the    Proprietors   of    the    London    Punch    which    enable    us     each     month    lo 
give   our   readers  the   most   interesting   cartoons   and   articles    from   wliat    is    univeisaliy   admitted    to   be    the 
lorcmost  humorous  journal   of   the   world. 


No  Excuse  For  Not  Believing. 

"  Then  you  don't  helieve  in  phrenology?" 

"No,  ratlier  not.  I  once  gave  one  of  those  fellows  a 
sovere'srn  to  read  my  head,  and,  after  feeline  it  a  lonir 
time,  all  he  said  was,  that  I  had  no  idea  of  the  value  of 
money." 


Speicing  the  Staying  Guest. 

H0STrs.>:  "Won't   you   sing    something,    Mr.    Borely?  "  . 
Mr.  B.:    "Yes,  if  you  like.    I'll  sing  one  just  before  I  go." 
HOSTBSS:    "  AVell,    do   sing   noic,   and   perhaps   Miss   Slowboy 
will    accompany   you.  " 
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Giving  Her  Away. 

Youthfully  umde-up  Spinster,  over  forty,  just  engaged, 
proudly  introduces  her  Young  Betrothed  to  the  Family 
Gardener. 

FAMILY  GAEDENEE :  *'  Ah,  Miss  Letty.  I'm  that  glad !  I've 
been  waiting  for  this  day  for  the  last  twenty  years!" 


'r.w.».C-  r'.^hJ' 


The  Very  Simple  Life. 


Our  young  friends,  the  Joneses,  having  taken  :»  count 
cottage  for  week-ends,    become   enthusiastic   gardeners. 

Mes.  JONES:  "What  a  lot  of  potatoes  we  shall  hai 
Jack.    I've  been  counting  the  flowers,  and  if " 

Me.  JONES:  "Do  the  potatoes  come  where  the  bloeec 
is,    tlien?" 

Mes.  JONES:   "Of  course  they  do,  Jack!" 


^i^«t^ 


Appearances  Are  Deceptive. 

BEIDEGEOOM-ELECT  (purchasing  the  usual  buttonhole):  "I 
want  some  flowers!" 

Floeist  (sympathetically):  "Yes,  sir.  A  cro»s  or  a 
wreath  t" 


L'amitie  Oblige. 


MADAME  La  FEANCE:  "You'll  come  and  see  me  throu 
this  rather  dull  function,   won't  you?" 

Mes.  BEITANNIA:  "Weil,  it's  not  much  in  m.v  line;  I 
anything  to  please  you,  my  dear." 
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Heaven  Helps  Those  Who  Help  Ttemsclves. 
DOCTOE:    "Well,  Jolin,   how  are  you  to-day?" 
Strict!  JOHN:    "Verra    bad,    verra    bad.     I   wish    Providence    'ud 

'ave  mussy  on  me  an'  take  me!" 
DRESSMAKER:     "And    would    you     have     leg    of     mutton  WIFE:    " 'Ow  can  you  expect  it  to   if  you  won't  take  the 


sleeves,   Madam?' 
CXTSTOMER:    "Most  certainly  not.    I  am  a  vegetarian!" 


doctor's  physic?" 


,,  (1:  ']'  (i;  .^ 


LADY  A. :    "  Here   comes   that  dreadful   man   who   sat  next 
to  me  at  dinner.    He  hasn't  the  manners  of  a  pig!" 
MRS.  B. :    "How  funny!     I  thought  he  had  I" 


II  'K^^^i,^  ;^'« 


The  Temptress. 


LADY  VISITOR:    "And  how  many   children  have  you?" 
MOTHER:    "Nine  living,   mum,   and   four  married." 
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An  Accommodating  Party. 

Lady  driver :  "Can  you  show  us  tlie  way  to  Great  Miss- 
ingden,  please?" 

Weary*  WILLIE:  "Cert'nly.  miss,  cert'nly.  We're  agoin' 
that  way.     'Op  up,  Joe.    Anythink  to  oblige  a  lady!" 


Mr.  Mugwump  rents  some  water  formerly  fished  only  by 
the  tenant  farmer,  whom  he  unfortunately  neglects  to  com- 
pensate. 


Evident  On  The  Face  Oi  It. 


Young     BEIDE     (showing     wedding     presents     to     friend) 
And  this  muff-chain  dear  Harry  gave  me." 

FRIEND:    "How   appropriate!" 


"Offered  and  (Not)  Taken." 

Heard   at   the  Races.     (Not   in   the   Royal   enclosure.) 

SWORD  SWALLOWER:    "Now,  if  any  gentleman  present  will 
lend  me  'is  gold  watch,  I'll  swaller  it!" 


Reriew  of  Pecieirs,   W,9l0a. 


The    Reviews    Reviewed. 


THE    AMERICAN    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS. 

Besides  the  invaluable  summary  of  current  events, 
there  are  several  features  of  note  in  the  August  number. 
Several  of  these  have  been  noticed  separately.  Count 
Apponyi  explains  the  Hungarian  attitude  to  Austria  in 
the  present  crisis.  There  is  no  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire, he  says :  only  a  physical  identity  between  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Hungary.  "  Hun- 
gary is  the  oldest  constitutional  country  on  the  European 
Continent.  The  royal  prerogative  in  her  case  is  an 
emanation  of  the  constitution — not  prior  to  it— and  con- 
sists in  such  rights  as  the  nation  has  thought  fit  to 
vest  in  her  king.  In  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
existing  constitution  is  a  free  gift  of  the  Emperor,  and 
has  conferred  on  the  people  of  Austria  such  rights  as 
the  Emperor  has  thought  fit  to  grant  to  them." 

The  Hungarian  Parliament  insists  on  a  reform  of  the 
Army,  in  a  national  sense,  to  which  the  King  is  op- 
posed. ''  It  is  a  case  of  conflict  between  King  and 
people."  A  valuable  survey  is  given  of  the  Dutch, 
Belgian  and  Swiss  press.  Of  Dr.  Cuyper,  it  says,  his 
position  as  the  first  editor,  head  of  a  great  church  and 
Prime  Minister  would  be  possible  in  no  country  in  the 
world  save  Holland. 

Mr.  Paul  P.  Foster  describes  the  solar  observatory  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution,  and  its  situation  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Wilson,  6000  feet  above  the  sea  level  in 
Southern  California,  thirty  miles  from  the  coast.  It  is 
not  merely  the  loftiest  observatory  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  prevailing  conditions  there  are  more  favourable 
than  at  any  other  known  site.  Great  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  sun  are  anticipated. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Mamin,  writing  on  the  Japanese  merchant 
fleet,  says  that  "  ship  for  ship,  and  gun  for  gun,"  there 
Avas  not  much  to  choose  between  Russian  and  Japanese 
fleets  ;  but  the  Japanese  crews  were  good  seamen,  the 
Russian  raw  and  sea-sick  peasants.  Japan  learned  from 
her  experience  with  China  the  importance  of  possessing 
a  mercantile  marine,  and  thanks  to  her  Act,  passed  in 
1896,  to  subsidise  her  merchant  navy,  her  merchant 
tonnage,  which  was  151,000  in  1890,  rose  to  830,000  in 
1904.  From  this  source  her  fleet  was\ecruited.  The 
writer  declares  that  "Japan  expects  to  drive  the  mer- 
chant flag  of  the  United  States  from  the  Pacific  as  com- 
pletely as  she  has  driven  off  the  naval  flag  of  Russia." 
His  obvious  moral  is  the  rehabilitation  of  the  American 
merchant  marine. 


THE   NORTH   AMERICAN   REVIEW. 

In  the  North  American  Beview  for  July  there  are 
many  good  articles.  I  notice  elsewhere  Sir  John  Gorst's 
paper  on  the  Physical  Degeneration  of  our  People,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs'  eulogy  of  the  present  Pope.  Mr. 
J.  H,  Wolfe  argues  in  favour  of  a  reform  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  supervising  insurance  companies.  Mr. 
Booker  Washington  argues  that  the  chief  need  of  the 
negro  in  religion  is  to  transfer  his  hopes  from  heaven  to 
earth.  Mr.  W.  H.  Allen  pleads  for  publicity  in  educa- 
tional and  charitable  work.  Mr.  Herbert  Thring  ad- 
jures the  American  Government  to  adhere  to  the  Berne 


Convention  on  Copyright,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Carpenter 
pleads  for  greater  liberty  of  divorce  in  the  interests  of 
women.  Gustav  Kobbe  tells  the  story  of  the  famous 
love  affair  of  Franz  Liszt  and  Princess  Caroline.  The 
article  on  American  neglect  of  South  American  markets 
is  noticed  in  the  section  of  "Cheer  up!  John  Bull." 

THE  INDUSTRIAL   EEVIVAL   IN   IRELAND. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Root,  a  Liverpool  man,  who  has  spent  two 
years  in  a  journey  of  investigation  through  ttie  indus- 
trial districts  of  the  L'nited  Kingdom,  gives  an  interest- 
ing, and,  on  the  whole,  cheerful  account  of  the  indus- 
trial revival  in  Ireland.  He  heard  nothing  about  it  in 
Belfast,  but  when  he  reached  Cork :  — 

I  saw  and  heard  enough  to  convince  me  that  this  indus- 
trial revival  in  the  south  is  one  of  the  most  promising  and 
substantial  niovenlents  that  have  been  promoted  in  Ireland 
for  many  a  day.  It  has  broken  down  party  barriers  be- 
tween those  taking  part  in  it;  Nationalist  and  Unionist, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  working  with  equal  enthusiasm 
for  what  they  regard  as  the  common  good.  The  best  thing 
probably  that  can  happen  to  the  south  is  a  movement  that 
tends  to  equalise  the  races,  and  minimise,  that  clerical  in- 
fluence in  secular  affairs  that  derives  its  strengtli  from 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  population.  It  ia  just  pos- 
sible that  industrial  development  may  supply  the  long- 
sought  solution  of  the  political  problem. 

POLAND    TO-DAY. 

Mr.  Robert  After,  the  Warsaw  correspondent  of  the 
Associated  Press,  writes  gloomily  upon  the  present  con- 
dition of  Poland.  He  quotes  Bismarck's  saying,  "  When 
two  Poles  meet,  tliere  are  two  conspirators,  with  a 
traitor  thrown  in,"  and  remarks:  — 

Such  a  nation  must  oome  to  grief,  and,  moreover,  can 
never  re-establish  its  independence  until  it  has  learned  the 
bitter  lesson  which  centuries  of  raisfortune  have  so  far 
failed  to  teach.  Whether  Poland  will  ever  learn  it  is  a 
matter  of  speculation,  a<nd  the  turn  events  have  recently 
takes  leaves  room  for  grave  doubts.  In  fact,  there  are  those 
who,  knowing  the  country  well,  foresee  a  new  revolution,  a 
revolution  of  Pole  against  Pole,  peasant  against  squire,  and 
the  Hebrew  against  them  all. 

In  1905,  when  Russia  is  weak,  and  a  well-organised  patri- 
otic movement  in  Poland  would  be  more  than  inconvenient, 
Russia  plaj's  the  Socialist  card,  and  the  danver,  for  the 
time  at  least,  is  averted.  Pola^nd,  torn  by  internal  bicker- 
ings, ceases  to  be  a  menace  to  the  imperial  government  of 
the  Tsar. 

THE  POLIIICAL  FUTURE  OF  INDIA. 

Sir  Henry  Cotton,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Political  Future 

of  India,"  says  :  — 

The  ideal  of  the  Indian  patriot  is  the  establishment  of  a 
federation  of  free  and  separate  States,  the  united  States  of 
India,  placed  on  a  fraternal  footing  with  the  self-governing 
Colonies,  each  with  its  own  local  autonomy,  cemented  to- 
gether under  the  aegis  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  forecast 
of  a  future,  dim  and  distant  though  it  be,  the  gradual 
realisation  of  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  Government  to 
regulat«,  and  the  aim  and  hope  and  aspiration  of  the 
Indian  people  to  attain.  The  keynote  of  administrative  re- 
form is  the  gradual  substitution  of  Indian  for  European 
ofilcial  agency.  This  is  the  one  ena  towards  which  Indians 
are  concentrating  their  efforts,  and  the  concession  of  this 
demand  is  the  only  means  of  satisfying  the  most  reasonable 
of  their  legitimate  aspirations.  A  nation  is  the  best  ad- 
ministered which  can  manage  its  own  concerns  with  the 
least  aid  from  Government;  and  no  system  of  administra- 
tion can  be  progiessive  or  beneficial  which  crushes  out  the 
self-reliance  of  the  people,  and  blights  their  legitimate 
aspirations  to  realise  their  destiny  through  their  own 
exertions. 
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THE  NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

The  August  Nineteenth  Century  is  full  of  capital 
middle  articles,  light  reading  for  the  holidays,  well  writ- 
ten, well  informed,  covering  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
The  worst  of  these  miscellaneous  papers  is  that  they  do 
not  bear  condensation,  and  they  cannot  be  adequately 
dealt  with  by  quotation.  There  are  in  this  number,  for 
instance,  four  articles  at  least — that  by  Lady  Paget  on 
Viennese  Society,  that  on  "  The  Macaronis,"  by  Norman 
Pearson,  that  on  Madame  Tallien,  by  Dominick  Daly, 
and  that  on  "Mr.  Speaker,"  by  Michael. MacDonagh — 
which  are  almost  perfect  of  their  kind,  but  they  can 
neither  be  condensed  nor  sampled.  Sir  West  Bidge- 
way's  indictment  of  the  Irish  Policy  of  the  Government, 
Lady  Selbome's  plea  for  Woman's  Suffrage,  and  Mr. 
Scholefield's  White  Peril  in  Australasia  are  noticed  else- 
where. 

LADY    ARCHIBALD    CAMPBELL    ON    THE    THEATRE. 
Lady   Archibald    Campbell   writes    eloquently    on   the 
Impressional  Drama.     She  says:  — 

Drama  as  an  exposition  of  Life,  human  and  spiritual,  must 
be  presented  from  the  ideal  standpoint.  We  cannot  view 
Heaven  from  the  gutter.  Given  that  we  have  playwrights 
as  well  as  actors  and  actresses  within  or.  without  the  pro- 
fession whose  imagination  is  too  exalted,  too  flame-like  to 
be  held  down  or  extinguished  in  tlie  struggle  to  live,  and 
that  the  long  looked  for  School  of  Acting  continues  to  pros- 
per, a  "  Conservatoire "  for  training  actors  be  completed, 
Impressional  Drama  must  have  an  immediate  future  in  tiie 
wide,   many-sided,   playgoing  world  of  London. 

If  the  outcry  is  for  realism,  we  should  be  given  Reality, 
not  the  fictitious  reality  we  witness  in  "  the  drama  of  the 
dustrbin,"  but  the  reality  which  unites  earth  with  heaven. 
.  .  .  The  triumph  of  the  uarly  in  this  commonplace,  pas- 
sionless generation,  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  on 
the  stage.  Tlie  ugly  names  of  theatres,  the  iigly  names  of 
plays,  their  subject  and  their  subject-treatment.  Surely  this 
is  all  that  Eleonora  Duse  meant  when  she  said,  "  To  save 
the  theatre,  the  theatre  must  be  destroyed,  the  actors  and 
actresses  must  all  die  of  the  plague.  They  poison  the  air, 
they  make  art  impossible.  It  is  not  drama  that  the.v  play, 
but  pieces  for  the  theatre.  We  should  return  to  the  Greeks, 
play  in  the  open  air.  The  drama  dies  of  stalls  and  boxes 
and  evening  dress,  and  people  who  come  to  digest  their 
dinner." 

THE    BABYLONIAN    GENESIS    OF    GENESIS. 
The  Rev.    Dr.    W.    St.    Clair  Tisdall,   writing  on  the 
alleged  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  from  the  Babylonian 
Cosmologies,  says  :  — 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  pureljr  on  critical  grounds, 
it  is  impossible  to  congratulate  the  Higher  Critics  on  their 
"discovery"  of  the  "source"  of  the  first  few  chapters  of 
Genesis  in  the  Babylonian  Creation  Tablets.  It  would  be  a 
much  more  plausible  theory  to  maintain  that  Greek  myth- 
olog.v  had  that  origin.  Or,  again,  it  would  be  tempting  to 
suggest  that  the  Indian  legend  of  Puruaha,  the  Norse  tale  of 
Ymir,  and  the  Chinese  myth  of  Pan-hu  were  all  derived  from 
that  of  the  slaughter  of  Tiamat  and  the  creation  of  sky 
and  earth  out  of  her  remains.  These  strange  legends  are 
certainly  in  great  measure  identical  with  one  another, 
however  we  may  ac-count  for   the  fact. 

OT-HER   ARTICTJ-IS. 

The  Er.rl  of  ErroU  and  the  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wrkefie'd 
sing  the  praises  of  universal  military  service,  especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  morality,  health,  and  ))cacc. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Carlile  writes  on  the  origin  of  mc>ney  from 
ornament,  the  chief  point  of  wliich  is  that  it  is  often 
safer  to  invest  savings  in  jewellery  than  to  put  them  in 
the  bank — it  is  so  much  easier  to  draw  money  out  of 
tlie  bank.  Mr.  Wedmore's  paper  on  some  French  and 
En-.dish  painting  is  brief  and  somewhat  thin.  Mr.  I). 
H.  Wilson's  account  of  the  Camargue — the  region  in  the 
South  of  France  which  abounds  in  wild  black  bulls  and 
white  horses — is  vivid  and  interesting.  There  is  no 
chroniqtie,  but  Mr.  Herl)ert  Paiil  discourses  upon  Redis- 
tribution. 


THE   NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Beyond  the  startling  emergence  out  of  the  general 
Germanophobic  ooze  of  an  article  applauding  the  Ger- 
man people  as  honestly  friendly  to  England,  whatever 
their  tire-breathing  Kaiser  may  emit  or  inspire  to  the 
contrary — a  portent  iioticed  elsewhere — there  is  no 
supereminent  paper  in  the  August  number.  A  groan 
over  the  deceased  .Inhn  Hay,  and  a  growl  over  "de- 
cadent Scotland "  have  claimed  separate  citati(ju. 

The  editor  predicts  that  "  the  General  Election  is  a 
bourne  from  which  few  Unionist  members  will  return." 
"Anyone  who  cares  to  face  the  facts  can  see  that  if 
things  go  on  as  they  are  now  going  on,  the  ITnionist 
Party  will  sustain  such  a  smashing  defeat  at  the  polls 
as  will  not  only  throw  it  out  of  office  and  power  for  a 
generation,  but  make  it  a  quantitc  ntgligeable  in  the 
State."  "The  longer  the  dissolution  is  delayed,  the 
worse  it  will  be  for  the  Unionist  Party  and  the  national 
interests." 

Mr.  Arnold  White,  describing  the  festivities  at  Brest, 
says  this  fraternisation  of  the  fleets  marks  the  shifting 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  international  affairs.  As  a 
result  of  his  inspection  of  the  ships,  he  reports  that  in 
the  cooking  of  food  for  the  crews  the  French  Navy  is  a 
long  way  ahead,  costs  and  wastes  less  than  ours.  The 
contrast  between  the  iron  discipline  of  the  British  ships 
and  the  paternal  and  kindly  methods  in  vogue  in  Ad- 
miral Caillard's  squadron  was  apparent  to  lookers-on. 
Wives  and  sweethearts  are  allowed  on  French  decks, 
and  occasionally  an  al  fresco  ball.  "As  artillerists  the 
French  are  without  a  rival."  In  behaviour  V)oth  French 
and  British  seamen  seemed  to  have  been  irreproachable. 
Mr.  White  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  a  case  of  intoxica- 
tion on  shore. 

"  Observer  "  describes  the  Scandinavian  rupture.  He 
says  that  the  future  government  of  Norway  depends  on 
the  final  settlement  with  Sweden  ;  a  Bernadotte  as  king 
would  be  best ;  next  I'rince  Karl  of  Denmark  ;  an  Eng- 
lish prince  would  be  even  more  poj)ular — not  so  a 
Hohenzollern  candidature.  The  writer  bears  witness  to 
the  remarkable  unanimity  of  the  Norwegian  people  at 
this  crisis. 

Rev.  A.  H.  F.  Boughey,  writing  on  "  Compulsory 
Greek,  '  argues  that  Greek  and  physical  science  in  an 
elementary  form  should  both  be  included  in  the  "  indis- 
pensable "  category,  but  above  all  things  let  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  act  together  in  this  matter  and  not  .singly. 

"  Two  words,  modernity  and  utility,  exjwess  New 
York."  So  Miss  Findlater  begins  her  paper  on  "The 
Land  of  Effort."  She  ho])cs  America  will  leave  the  lines 
of  ugliness  which  will  land  her  in  "  a  business  hell "  and 
build  cities  for  the  future  as  fair  as  any  erected  by  the 
ancient  nations. 

Racine  is  the  subject  of  an  essay  by  the  Hun.  Maurice 
Baring.     He  says  :  — 

If  a  plebiscite  were  to  be  taken  among  French  writers  as 
to  who  was  the  greatest  poet  of  France.  I  tiiink  the  answer 
would  probably  be  Racine.  Were  one  to  sav  author  instead 
of  poet  the  chosen  candidate  might  be  Molicre.  Lafontaine 
and  Corneille  would  receive  manv  votes,  but  I  tiiink  it 
would  be  most  probable  that  "  le  devin  Racine"  would 
emerge  trmnphantly   at  the   top  of   the   list. 

Miss  Catherine  Dodds  revives  the  meuKjry  of  old 
schoolbooks,  beginning  with  Aldhelm.  L(trd  Arthur 
Browne  outlines  what  he  calls  a  "  Practiial  Scheme  of 
Compulsory  Service." 
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THE    CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  Berkic  for  August  is  an  excep- 
tionally good  number,  no  fewer  than  six  out  of  its 
eleven  articles  claiming  separate  mention. 

FBANCE  BECOMING  MORE  RELIGIOUS. 
Mr.  Paul  Sabatier  writes  a  charming  and  most  san- 
guine article  on  the  evolution  of  religion  in  France.  The 
France  of  to-day,  he  says,  is  profoundly  different  from 
the  France  of  ten  years  ago.  The  Dreyfus  case  has  hap- 
pened. That  was  the  test  of  the  conscience  of  tlie  new 
France.  The  characteristic  trait  of  the  new  orientation 
of  France  is  that  "  we  have  all  become  citizens."  "  We 
feel  that  we  are  members  one  of  another  with  such  in- 
tensity that  it  would  require  the  language  of  mysticism 
or  of  poetry  to  express  it."  "  We  no  longer  imagine 
that  to  perceive  is  to  attain  ;  personal  effort  is  neces- 
sary." M.  Sabatier  enlarges  on  the  germinal  work  of 
the  Union  for  Moral  Action,  its  open  discussions,  which 
have  brought  men  of  all  parties  and  schools  together. 
Its  members  combine  "  the  scientific  brain  and  the  reli- 
gious soul."  The  French  clergy  to-day  are  shaken  to 
the  depths  by  an  unexpected  rise  of  sap.  They  are 
seeking  a  soUd  scientific  basis,  of  which  Abbe  Loisy  is 
the  portent.  The  Anarchist  Libertad  is  welcomed  by  a 
meeting  of  Catholics  to  expound  his  theories.  Of  the 
French  priests  it  is  true  that  one  single  word  expresses 
the  whole  of  their  ideas— the  word  Life.  "  Life  is  every- 
thing, it  is  the  endj  it  is  the  means."  God  creates  to 
give  life  ;  Christ  came  to  give  more  life.  Tlie  Free- 
thinkers indict  modern  society  in  the  spirit  of  the  an- 
cient prophets  and  the  fathers  of  the  faith  :  — 

The  ideas  wliich  Oiirdinal  Newman  sowed  forty  years  ago 
have  sprung  up  everywliere.  By  an  imperceptible  move- 
ment which"  has  reached  all  the  churches,  religion  appears 
less  and  less  as  a  revealed  metaphysic,  more  and  more  a 
tie  uniting  man  to  man.  The  Freethinkers  do  not  keep 
Easter,  they  do  not  go  to  confession;  but  many  priests, 
neither  the  least  intelligent  nor  the  least  virtuous,  are 
asking  themselves  whether  men  who  have  taken  the  very 
root  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  so  seriously  to  heart  can  be 
called   enemies   of   God   and   His   Christ. 

The  present  rupture  with  the  Church  is  the  result, 
not  of  the  unbelief  of  France,  but  of  the  faith  of 
France — a  renewed  faith, 

A  HINT  TO  THE  BRITISH  ADMIRALTY. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Posnett  sends  to  the  Coniemporary  a 
very  interesting  account  of  "  A  Primer  for  Russian 
Seamen,"  a  counterpart  of  which  might  ^ell  be  prepared 
for  the  use  of  British  tars.  This  primer  is  a  volume  of 
considerable  size  (204  pages,  8vo)  and  a  great  variety  of 
contents,  entitled  "  A  Russian  Primer  for  Seamen."  It 
is  described  on  the  title-pages  as  "  approved  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Committee  for  Naval  Instruction,  St. 
Petersburg,  1854."  While  but  twenty  pages  are  devoted 
to  studies  essential  to  a  sailor's  education,  even  of  the 
lowest  type,  no  less  than  forty  pages  are  given  up  to  the 
following  subjects  :  "  Christian  Lessons  adapted  to  the 
Profession  of  Arms  ;  Prayers  for  every  day  and  for  the 
chief  holy  days  of  the  year  ;  The  Life  and  Miracles  of 
St.  Nicholas,  the  Worker  of  Miracles."  These  saint 
stories  irritate  the  Rev.  Posnett,  but  the  otlier  140 
pages  seem  to  be  filled  with  excellent  matter.  I  com- 
mend the  subject  to  Admiral  Fisher. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 
Mr.  G.  G.  Coulton  descants  upon  the  high  ancestry  of 
Puritanism.     He  argues  that  even  Baptists  and  Ritua- 
lists are  on  better  terms  with  each  other  now  than  the 


parish  clergy  and  fi'iars  of  tlie  Middle  Ages.  There  was 
a  very  high  note  of  Puritanism  among  the  early  friars. 
■'  The  Puritanism  of  the  Reformation  was  simply  the 
strictest  and  most  logical  attem])t;  yet  made  to  realise 
certain  mediteval  ideals.  Its  theory  had  long  been  the 
theory  of  the  religious,  but  none  had  yet  dared  to  en- 
force it  wholesale."  Mr.  (^eorge  Barlow  writes  a  bold 
and  beautiful  essay  on  the  spiritual  side  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's genius.  We  remember  Carlyle's  criticism  of 
Swinburne,  and  feel  the  contrast  when  Mr.  Barlow  says, 
■  No  poet  that  has  ever  lived,  no  poet  ever  likely  to 
arise,  has  surpassed  or  will  surpass  Mr.  Swinbunie  in  the 
rare  and  priceless  gift  of  s^.lritual  sublimity."  Pro- 
fessor Sayce  retells  the  story,  derived  from  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets,  of  Canaan  in  the 
centuTT  before  the  exodus. 


THE   QUARTERLY  "THINKING   OF   THOUGHT." 

The  PhilosopJiical  Itcciew  for  July  contains  much 
valuable  matter.  It  opens  with  a  suiTey  by  Professor 
G.  T.  Ladd  on  the  development  of  philosophy  in  the 
nineteenth  centur3^  Post-Kantian  problems  form  the 
heritage  of  the  century.  Dr.  Ladd  traces  two  principal 
movements  in  philosophic  thought  of  the  century.  One 
carries  to  the  utmost  extreme  the  negative  and  destruc- 
tive criticism  of  Kant.  This  has  reached  its  terminus. 
The  other  aims  at  a  positive  answer  to  the  three  great 
Kantian  questions  of  knowledge,  being,  and  ethico- 
religious  truth.  The  terminus  of  this  movement  Dr. 
Ladd  predicts  as 

some  form  of  ontological  idealism  that  shall  be  at  once 
more  thoroughly  grounded  in  man's  total  experience,  as 
interpreted  by  modern  science,  and  also  more  satisfactory 
to  human  ethical,  sesthetical,  and  religious  ideals  than 
any    form    of    systematic    philosophy    has    hitherto    been. 

Professor  Andre  Lalande  describes  philosophy  in 
France.  He  says  an  active  revival  in  philosophy  has 
been  apparent  for  some  years.  Its  dominant  character- 
istics appear  to  him  to  be  the  substitution  of  the  scien- 
tific for  the  ancient  artistic  ideal,  and  that  of  collective 
for  individual  work.  Psychology  is  still  characterised, 
he  says,  by  the  pathological  method.  There  is  a  trans- 
lation by  Dr.  Norman  Smith  of  the  Traite  de  I'infini  cree 
ascribed  to  Malebranche,  but  is  said  by  Dr.  Smith  to  be 
the  work  of  Abbe  Terrasson,  who  lived  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  Monist  for  July  Dr.  A.  H.  Godbey  finds  in  the 
story  of  Laban,  Jacob,  and  Rachel  perhaps  the  original 
version  of  the  "  much-varied,  far-travelled,  popular  tale  " 
which  Shakespeare  worked  up  in  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  Laban  is  the  original  Shylock,  and  Rachel  the 
ancient  Jessica.  The  Rev.  Edward  Day  is  much 
exercised  by  "the  search  for  the  prophets,"  and  con- 
cludes that  the  prophetic  literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  pseudepigraphic,  and  as  such  is  late.  He  gra- 
ciously concedes  "We  may  let  the  titles  stand  as  the 
efforts  of  their  late  writers  to  give  an  imaginative  set- 
ting foi  their  work  in  earlier  centuries."  Vujiro  Motora, 
a  Japanese  writer,  would  obviate  the  conflict  of  religion 
and  science  by  a  humanistic  movement  founded  upon 
scientific  ideas.  Religio-philosophic  activities  must  es- 
tablish the  central  nucleus  of  personality.  Scientific 
knowledge  is  the  protoplasmic  matter  that  surrounds 
and  feeds  the  nucleus.  Johannes  Gros  would  resolve 
quality  into  quantity.  Dr.  Carus  retorts  that  quality  is, 
and  must  be,  distinct  from  quantity. 
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THE   INDEPENDENT  REVIEW. 

The  lirst  artio.e  in  the  August  number  is  one  by  Mr. 
Pli;l })  nowden  un  the  Labour  Party  and  the  General 
Eliot.cn.  lie  begins  with  the  statement  that  "among 
the  Liberr.l  cRndulates  who  have  won  these  great  vic- 
tories on  the  wave  of  reaction,  there  is  hardly  one 
whose  return  is  a  gain  to  the  cause  of  progress."  He 
then  goes  on  to  recount  the  "  phenomenal  success "  of 
the  Lal)our  Representation  Committee,  to  which  are 
now  r.fii.i?.ted  one  million  Trade  Unionists.  "  In  every- 
thing that  gives  real  strength  to  a  political  party,  the 
Labour  Party  is,"  he  says,  "the  strongest  and  largest 
political  organisation  in  Great  Britain  to-day."  There 
are  lifiy-two  Trade  Union  and  Socialist  candidatures 
endorsed  by  it.  He  thinks  "  its  future  as  the  pro- 
gressive party  in  British  politics  is  certainly  assured." 
He  urges  the  educational  value  of  its  programme  amid 
the  clamour  of  traditional  and  largely  futile  war-cries. 
It  will  not  expect  a  Liberal  Government  to  concede  any 
great  measiu'es  of  reform.  But  "the  attitude  of  the 
Labour  Party  to  the  Government  would  be  one  of  in- 
dependent though  friendly  co-operation,  not  generally, 
l)ut  on  every  occasion  on  which  the  Government  is  pro- 
moting legislation  acceptable  to  the  Labour  Party." 

THE  "  CRY  "  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  DISTRICTS. 
"  Rural  England  From  Within "  is  the  title  of  an 
eprnest  i)aper  by  E.  F.  Bulmer.  He  describes  the  decay 
of  the  villages,  and  attributes  it  to  the  grip  of  the  land- 
lord, who  has  bought  the  land  not  for  the  rents  so 
much  as  for  "  advantages  social,  sporting  and  despotic." 
Passing  to  deal  with  remedies,  he  argues  that  in  Eng- 
land the  abolition  of  the  Game  Laws  would  go  a  long 
way  in  solving  the  Land  Question.  But  on  the  whole:  — 

A  beginning  would  best  be  made  bj'  Settlements.  By  this 
is  meant  that  a  government  department,  acting  either 
directly  or  in  co-operation  with  local  committees  of  sym- 
pathetic helpers,  sliould  buy  up  whole  estates,  and  let  them 
out  entirely  or  in  parts  as  small  lioldings,  after  the  man- 
ner which  some  liberal  landowners  have  already  demon- 
strated  can   be  made   successful. 

The  apathy  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has  been 
broken  up  by  the  suggestion  of  a  tax  on  food  :  — 

And  the  war  is  to  be  fought  for  the  re-possession  of  the 
land.  No  one  who  has  again  and  again  felt  the  pulse  of 
the  country  can  fail  to  be  convinced  that  "free  food" 
and  'land  for  tl.e  people"  will  play  a  most  prominent 
part    in    the    next   election    in    agricultural    districts. 

JAPANESE    EDUCATION. 

B?ron  Suyematsu  gives  a  A-ery  succinct  account  of  the 

f^'raded    system    of   schools   which    have    made   the   new 

Japan.      There    are: — (1)  the    Universities;     (2)    High 

Colleges  which   may  be  regarded  as  preparatory  Almce 

Mafres  for  univereities  ;  (3)  Middle  Schools  ;  (4)  Higher 
I'rimary  Schools  ;  (5)  Common  Primaiy  Schools.  The 
iirst  tv  o  belong  to  the  State  itself.  The  last  three 
belong  to  local  administration.  Elementary  education  is 
( ompulsory  for  both  boys  and  girls  for  the  years  six  to 
ten.  Boys  and  girls  of  all  classes  attend  the  same 
f-ehools.  Primary  education  is  universally  free.  "  The 
Jiiorcility  taught  in  the  public  schools  is  entirely  secular." 
'('hey  teach  how  to  be  honest,  straightforward,  loyal, 
])atriolic  ;  how  to  honour  parents,  be  true  to  friends, 
rnd  so  on.  The  sense  of  duty  is  kept  constantly  in 
\  iew.  To  liave  regard  for  one's  name  is  a  powerful 
motive. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Lathbury  laments  Liberal  intolerance  on 
the  Irisli  University  question,  and  argues  for  the  founda- 
tion of  «   College,   Roman  Catholic  as  Trinity,   is  Pro- 

estant  in  Dublin  University. 


BLACKWOOD. 

The  August  Blackirood  is  free  from  party  politics.  It 
opens  with  an  elaborate  account  of  the  development  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Government  of  British  India. 
Mrs.  Hinde,  who  has  been  hunted  by  lions  in  Uganda, 
gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  adventures  which  befall  resi- 
dents in  lion-haunted  countries.  She  has  a  great  respect 
for  lions,  and  she  gives  the  following  graphic  description 
of  the  voice  of  the  king  of  beasts :  — 

The  quality  of  a  lion's  voice  is  different  from  any  other 
sound  in  tiie  world:  I  do  not  mean  his  roar,  which  can  of 
course  be  heard  any  day  at  a  zoo,  but  the  peculiar  mixture 
of  grunt,  sigh  and  sob  a  lion  makes  when  he  is  iiungry. 
Naturally  no  lion  roars  when  he  goes  hunting — he  would 
be  unlikely  to  kill  anything  if  he  did— but  as  he  trots 
along,  swingingly  and  almost  silently,  he  makes  the  unmis- 
takable sound  which,  though  it  is  not  a  loud  noise,  causes 
the  blood  of  the  most  phlegmatic  to  race.  It  will  wake  the 
deepest  sleeper  as  it  gradually  approaches,  with  uitervale 
of  horrid,  active  silence  between,  till  it  stops  abruptly,  an- 
nouncing that  the   lion  has  killed. 

The  military  article  brings  the  story  of  the  Japanese 
war  up  to  the  eve  of  Mukden.  There  is  a  V>rightly 
written  paper  on  Hawking  in  Chitral.  The  rest  of  the 
magazine  is  fully  up  to  its  usual  high  standard. 


WESTMINSTER   REVIEW. 

There  is  not  much  calling  for  special  remark  in  the 
August  number.  Mr.  A.  Hook  pleads  that  the  Liberal 
Party  should  make  up  its  mind  what  it  is  going  to  do 
about  the  education  question,  and  urges  as  a  "solution' 
that  the  parents  who  wish  their  children  to  receive 
religious  training  should  be  gratified,  but  not  in  State 
schools  or  under  State  auspices.  The  Fiscal  Question 
occuj)ies  three  papers,  Mr.  Pollard  Bigby  treating  it  as 
bearing  on  the  engineering  trade  of  Canada.  Mr.  .John 
.Jamieson  argues  in  defence  of  the  great  increase  whicli 
has  taken  place  in  local  expenditure  as  being  a  sign  of 
healthy  local  concern  and  intensive  patriotism.  Mr. 
Cliarles  RoUeston  discusses  the  national  danger  of  phy- 
sical deterioration,  and  argues  that  where  parents  are 
likely  to  bring  up  children  to  be  a  burden  or  to  prey 
on  Society  the  State  should  take  over  their  children. 
Dr.  John  Knott  contends  that  William  Harvey,  famed 
for  discovering  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  "discovered 
simply  nothing  at  all!"  He  published  to  the  world 
what  had  been  discovered  by  his  predecessors. 


THE   STRAND  MAGAZINE. 

Mr.  Frederick  Dolman,  writing  on  Painters  of  the 
Sea,  opens  the  August  number  of  the  Strand. 

Ruskin  declared  that  to  jjaint  the  sea  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  achievements  in  art,  but  to  English  eyes 
it  has  the  most  fascinating  charm.  Mr.  Dolman  thinks 
the  excellence  of  our  marine  art  has  kept  pace  with  the 
greatness  of  our  naval  power. 

Father  Gapon  continues  the  story  of  his  life  p.nd 
shows  how  he  became  a  leader  of  the  working  classes. 
At  Yaltp,  where  he  spent  a  year  recuperating,  he  met 
Verestchagin,  an  artist,  he  says,  who  saw  in  his  art  a 
real  mission,  and  put  it  above  everything  else.  On  hi-' 
return  to  St.  Petersburg  he  took  up  mission  work  ^nd 
was  brouorht  into  close  contact  with  the  outcasts  of  th" 
town.  He  visited  the  lodging-houses  and  shelters,  and 
was  often  surprised  to  meet  there  men  who  had  been 
officers  in  the  army,  barristers,  and  even  members  of 
aristocratic  families. 
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THE   QUARTERLY   REVIEW. 

The  July  Quarterly  Beview  opens  with  a  signed  article 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Barry. 

MR.    SAINTSBURY'S    HISTORY    OF    CRITICISM. 

Dr.  Barry  is  most  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  Mr.  Saints- 
Lury's  magnum  opus.     He  says:  — 

It  is  "  The  Review  of  Reviews "  sublimated  to  a  quintes- 
seace,  tlie  Great  Exhibition  of  critical  products,  set  out  by 
one  hand,  but  iilling  court  after  court  with  samples  and 
trophies  from  the  chief  western  languages,  every  one  duly 
ticketed  and  priced  Certainly  our  English  architect  rivals 
■■  the  almost  frightftil  laboriousness  of  Bouterwek  and 
Eichhorn,"  much  as  these  excited  the  astonishment  of  Oar- 
lyle.  His  reading,  inexhaustible,  minute,  always  at  com- 
mand, would  have  charmed  the  melancholy  Burton,  stirred 
up  Warburton  of  the  "  Divine  Legation  "  to  envy  and  argue 
with  him,  challenged  Buckle  to  a  second  exploration  in  the 
wastes  of  print;  and  it  may  deter  the  less  resolute  from 
taking,  as  he  declares  every  critic  is  bound  to  take,  all 
literature   for    his   province. 

THE  TRANSVAAL  £30,000,000. 
The  writer  of  the  article  on  "Lord  Milner  and  South 
Africa"  has  a  weighty  word  to  say  concerning  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Transv^aal  to  the  cost  of  the  war.  After 
remarking  that  some  regard  it  as  an  unwarrantable  im- 
];osition,  and  a  grave  breach  of  our  colonial  traditions, 
the  reviewer  continues  :  — 

Let  us  franklv  admit  tliat  the  whole  thing  is  indefensible 
in  principle.  If  the  war  was  an  Imperial  war,  we  have  no 
right  to  make  a  particular  battleground  pay  for  any  part 
cf  it;  nor  is  there  any  precedent  for  levj-ing  an  indemnity 
on  a  country  which  has  been  annexed.  Any  contribution 
must  be  a  matter  of  grace,  the  willing  gilt  of  the  Trans- 
vaal; otherwise  the  payment  will  be  extortion,  and  will 
leave  a  flourishing  crop  of  grievances  behind  it.  The  best 
iiolicy  would  be  to  limit  the  amount  asked  for  to  ten 
millions,  and  call  it  tlie  price  of  the  Imperial  guarantee  for 
the  thirty-five  million  loan.  That  is  a  matter  of  business 
which  anyone  can  understand  and  defend:  the  rest  should 
he  dropped,  and  the  word  "  war  contribution "  never 
breathed  again.  But  the  initiative  must  come  from  Eng- 
land. 

Far  better  than  this  is  the  conversion  of  the 
£30,000.000  contribution  into  a  loan  raised  for  the  pay- 
ment of  overdue  compensation  and  the  undoing  of  the 
devastating  done  by  our  methods  of  barbarism. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  OUTLAND. 
The  article  deals  with  the  stories  of  life  beyond  the 
Ijurders  of  civilisation  which  is  the  distinctive  feature 
of  the  last  decade,  ^.nd  calls  attention  to  "  a  younger 
generation  of  novelists,  who  are  now  recruited  in  in- 
creasing numbers  from  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  work- 
ing among  savage  and  decaying  races."  Among  others, 
the  reviewer  singles  out  Miss  Eol)ins\  "  Magnetic 
^'orth"  for  high  praise.     He  says:  — 

"  The  Magnetic  North  "  is  a  story,  realistic  in  form  and 
yet  romantic  in  spirit,  in  which  the  relation  of  strange 
adventures  is  accompanied  by  that  powerful  delineation  of 
the  passions  provoked,  which  alone  gives  high  literary 
value  to  a  narrative  of  extraordiary  incidents.  .  .  .  But 
liow  wide  is  the  dirieience  between  the  melancholy  point 
of  view  in  that  work  and  the  inspiriting  outlook  on  life 
contained  in  "  Ihe  .Magnetic  North  !  The  alteration  shows 
Imt  Miss  Robins  bus  a  power  which  is  becoming  rare  even 
among  exceLlent  writers — the  power  to  grow;  and  this,  we 
think,  is  one  of  the  distinctions  between  talent  and  genius. 

A  POSTHUMOUS  PAPER  BY  BISHOP  CREIGHTON. 
Mrs.  Creighton  sends  to  the  Quarterly  a  paper,  hither- 
to unpubhshed,  written  in  1887,  on  "Historical  Ethics." 
The  Bishop  mi'dly  remarks  that  "I  think  there  is  often 
;n  unconscious  leaven  of  hypocrisy  in  the  presentation 
of  English  history  by  English  writers."  Speaking  of 
the  Standard  by  which  historical  character  should  be 
judged,  the  Bishop  says  his  private  life  and  individual 
character  have  no  historical  significance:  — 


But  I  can  judge  if  in  his  actions  he  was  treacherouB  and 
deceitful,  if  he  overrode  the  clear  precepts  of  the  moral 
law  to  gain  his  ends,  if  he  counted  the  lite  of  his  opponent 
as  nothing,  if  he  perverted  justice  and  de"based  law.  One 
instance  of  such  wrongful  acts  suffices  to  cast  all  other 
achievement.8  into  shade.  If  we  admit  these  canons,  rude 
and  simple  as  they  are,  it  is  surprising;  and  saddening  to 
discover  how  few  heroes  are  left  to  us  in  history,  how  few 
men  placed  in  the  position  to  enjoy  power  have  withstood 
the  temptations  inherent  to  the  possession  of  power  of  any- 
kind,  how  few  of  them  have  not  descended  to  treachery  to 
destroy  an  opponent,  to  destroy  him  either  physically  or 
morally  or  politically.  I  would  also  be  content  to  leave 
that  simple  issue  as  the  sole  standard  of  our  moral  judg- 
ment   in    historical   matters. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS. 

Among  many  articles  of  value,  the  first  place  is 
rightly  accorded  in  the  July  number  to  Mr.  A.  D. 
Lindsay's  essay  on  "  Moral  Causation  and  Artistic  Pro- 
duction." After  stating  that  the  old  opposition  between 
Determinism  and  Indeterminism  had  been  reconciled  by 
the  Kantian  conception  of  autonomy,  which  makes  free- 
dom consist  in  obedience  to  a  self-imposed  law,  Mr. 
Lindsay  goes  on  to  compare  what  he  calls  Freewill  De- 
terminism with  artistic  activity.  "  As  perception  of  the 
possibilities  of  form  is  one  of  the  elements  that  go  to 
constitute  a  great  artist,  so  perception  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  action  distinguishes  a  good  man  from  a  bad  one." 
Mr.  Lindsay  argues  that  as  true  art  is  the  combination 
of  spontaneity  and  law,  because  the  law  is  one  created 
by  the  artist  himself,  so  morality  accepts  a  law  that 
itself  creates. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Bates  stoutly  maintains  the  optimism  of 
Tliomas  Hardy,  "  for  he  shows  a  worthy  humanity,  true 
to  itself,  unconquered  by  destiny,  sanctified  by  love." 
"  Among  obscure  peasants  on  a  back  country  heath  "  he 
has  '•  shown  us  the  capacity  of  the  naked  untrained  soul 
for  emotional  experience  in  a  way  to  vindicate  the 
dignity  and  jwwer  of  manhood," 

The  morals  of  Guyau  are  discussed  by  F.  Carrel.  It 
was  Guyau's  distinction  to  point  out  the  weakness  of 
English  utilitarian  philosophy  in  that  it  had  no  principle 
of  obligation  or  constraint.  Guyau  himself  offered  such 
a  principle  in  what  he  called  instinctive  effort,  or  the 
motive  of  activity.  There  exists  in  man,  he  says,  a  love 
of  physical  and  moral  risk  proceeding  from  a  super- 
abundance of  force  which  urges  him  to  action.  Accord- 
ing to  his  view,  there  is  a  kind  of  self-perfecting 
automatism  which  makes  men  good.  Mr.  Carrel  })oints 
out  as  the  chief  defects  of  this  system  the  vagueness  of 
its  main  proposition,  "  We  live  to  live  "  ;  and  the  failure 
to  show  why  evil  should  be  a  part  of  the  general  activity 
which  it  is  held  moral  to  promote. 

The  moral  training  of  the  young  in  the  Catholic 
Church  is  described  by  Mr.  P.  P.  McDevitt,  Superin- 
tendent of  Parochial  Schools  in  Philadelphia,  in  a  way 
which  might  well  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the 
Protestant  parent  and  educationist.  The  Catholic  be- 
lieves in  his  religion,  and  takes  pains  to  have  his 
children  systematically  taught  the  principles  of  religion. 
The  Protestant  says  he  believes  in  his  religion,  but 
takes  no  such  pains  as  the  Catholic  to  see  that  it  is 
taught  to  the  rising  generation.  Mr.  B.  Bosanquet 
tries  to  vindicate  for  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  a  higher 
place  in  public  esteem  by  stating  what  Avisdom  01 
science  in  relation  to  life  or  goodness  meant  for  Socrates 
or  Xenophon.  Vicarious  sacrifice  as  a  corollary  in 
conduct  to  social  solidarity  is  vindicated  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Super. 
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THE   EDINBURGH   REVIEW. 

Beyond  a  paper  on  historical  Christianity,  noticed 
elsewhere,  there  is  no  article  in  the  July  number  claim- 
ing separate  mention. 

NAPOLEON  YANQlilSHED  BY  A  AVOMAN. 
An  interesting  ])aper  on  Madame  de  Stael  and  Na- 
poleon outlines  the  long  combat  between  these  two 
characters.  Napoleon,  says  the  writer,  summed  up  in 
himself  the  old  inflexible  ideals  of  military  government. 
The  last  of  the  Romans  he  ranks  with  the  classic  con- 
querors of  antiquity  :  — 

Madame  de  Stael  belongs  to  another  cat€H;or.v  and  may  be 
counted  among  the  prophets.  She  believed  in  the  future  of 
the  people;  she  believed  that  acta  might  one  day  be  co- 
extensive with  ideals;  and  in  accord  with  these  beliefs 
she  spoke  and  lived.  In  the  long  duel  she  was  the  victor, 
for  the  principles  she  upheld  triumphed.  .  .  .  Madame  de 
Stael  s  lonely  cry  has  been  echoed  by  millions.  Napoleon 
was  dethroned  by  the  revolt  against  the  old  conceptions  of 
government  which  he  embodied,  no  less  than  by  the  cannon 
of    1-eipzig   and   Waterloo. 

THE    SOUL    OF    GOTHIC    ARCHIT.EOTUEE. 

An  interesting  paper  on  Gothic  architecture  rejects 
the  architect's  explanation  that  it  arose  from  economy  of 
masonry,  or  mere  constructional  considerations.  Roman 
architecture  expresses  strength  in  repose,  and  reflected 
monotony  of  the  centralised  administration  of  Rome 
which  left  no  room  for  local  initiative.  Gothic  architec- 
ture i)ossesses  the  quality  of  energy,  or  strength  in 
action,  and  expressed  the  exuberant  forces  of  individual 
initiative  and  local  freedom  which  marked  the  Gothic 
ideal.  This  ideal  took  six  centuries  to  realise  in  the 
birth  of  the  Western  nationalities,  and  that  achieve- 
ment led  to  the  embodiment  of  its  spirit  in  architecture. 

THE  NATIONAL  FUNCTION  OF  BATH. 
Bath  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  paper,  one  point  in  which  may  be  quoted 
The  thought  that  the  Bath  of  fasliion  and  dissipation 
should  have  had  a  .serious  part  to  play  in  the  evolution 
of  national  unity  comes  with  a  tinge  of  surprise.  But 
the  writer  seems  to  make  out  that  English  nfe  did 
once  get  a  lift  upon  a  Bath  chair.     He  says  :  - 

One  cannot  doubt  that  this  intermixture  of  diverse 
classes  of  men  year  after  year  for  the  best  part  of  a 
century  must  have  had  not  a  little  influence  on  the  general 
course  of  the  development  of  English  societj'.  Though  if 
politiciaJis  became  better  acquainted  with  the  growing  im- 
portance of  men  of  business;  it  introduced  the  country 
squire  to  the  shipowner  from  London  and  Bristol,  and  to 
the  wit  from  town;  in  a  word,  its  influence,  wiiilst  nece.s- 
sarily  powerful,  would  necessarily  also  be  largely  inde- 
finable. 

MR.    WELLS'    UTOPIA. 
In  a  review  marked  by  wai'm  eulogy,  not  immingled 
with  adverse  criticism,  the  writer  sums  up  his  position 
thus :  — 

The  "  Samurai."  then,  are  Mr.  Wells'  contribution  to  our 
Utopian  knowledge,  our  Inductive  Future.  Like  his  spiritual 
ancestors,  Englishmen  and  Utopists  before  him,  he  has 
dreamed  the  dream  of  his  generation.  But.  he  has  done 
something  more:  he  has  preached  a  new  crusade  to  a  new 
chivalry.  Hi«  book  is  not  so  much  a  traveller's  tale  as  a 
call  to  action  and  a  plan  for  the  march;  it  can  hardly  be 
laid  aside  without  an  answer,  yes  or  no.  .  .  .  The  vital 
part  of  his  proposals  is  that  we  should  band  ourselves  de- 
liberately to  make  the  majority  of  men  what  only  the 
small   minority   can    be   now. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  beautiful  paper  on  Watts'  pictures,  under 
the  title  of  "Painting  as  Thought."  The  writer  does  full 
justice  to  the  revolution  which  Watts  achieved  in  the 


portraiture  of  death.  The  law  and  gospel  of  his  ]>aint 
ings  is  said  to  bo  "  Love  as  humanity's  steersman,  liov 
as  life's  guide,  and  the  All-pervading  Spirit  as  the  Divini 
Mother."  There  is  a  charming  review  of  J.  Henr 
Shorthouse's  work  and  style,  and  the  life  of  Lon 
Dnfferin  is  also  noticed.  A  paper  on  the  country  an( 
the  Government  ends  with  the  conclusion  that  Mr 
Cliaiuberlain  has  gone  far  to  make  Conservatism  imi)os 
sible  by  miiting  it  with  a  fiscal  policy  unsuited  to  ou 
country  and  time,  and  heartily  disliked  by  the  grea 
majority  of  the  ])eoi)le. 

THE  ENGLISH    ILLUSTRATED   MAGAZINE. 

The  August  magazines  publish,  oddly  enough,  i 
number  of  articles  on  London  and  its  surroundings. 

Mr.  ,T.  Tavenor-Perry  has,  in  the  English  Illustratet 
Magazine,  an  article  on  Brentford,  the  ancient  "  port ' 
of  liondon.  He  says  that  the  adventurous  explorer  whi 
will  plimge  from  the  dingy  High  Street  into  the  un 
known  regions  beyond  will  find  much  of  the  unexpecte< 
and  interesting.  George  I.,  when  passing  through  thi 
town,  is  said  to  have  always  slowed  down  to  admire  iti 
charms,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  in  reply  to  Adam  Smith'i 
comments  on  the  beauties  of  Glasgow,  said  :  "Pray,  Sir 
have  you  ever  seen  Brentford?"  But  the  nineteonrl 
century  has  wrought  great  changes  in  Brentford. 

The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Old  Brentford 
the  eastern  half,  is  in  the  parish  of  Ealing  and  tin 
himdred  of  Ossulton,  and  is  built  along  the  banks  of  lh( 
Thames.  New  Brentford,  the  western  half,  is  part  o 
the  parish  of  Hanwell,  and  is  built  along  the  banks  o; 
the  Brent.  Old  Brentford  is  decidedly  new,  and  Nev 
lirentford  is  old. 

The  publican  still  flourishes  in  Brentford,  and  lh« 
number  of  '"  Houses,"  it  is  stated,  Avould  fill  a  volume. 

The  youth  of  Shelley  is  the  subject  of  another  article, 
by  Mr.  R.  C.  Travei-s.  He  describes  Field  Place,  neai 
Horsham,  in  Sussex,  where  Shelley  was  born,  and  gives 
an  account  of  Shelley's  life  down  to  1813,  when  Shellej 
visited  his  birthplace  for  the  last  time. 

THE  OCCULT   REVIEW. 

In  tlie  Occult  Review  for  August  there  are  several  gooc 
stories  luider  the  head  of  psychic  records.  The  twc 
most  notable  pa))ers  are  those  by  Mr.  St.  Lane  Fox  and 
I>ady  Archibald  Campbell.  The  former,  writing  or 
What  is  Self,  says:  — 

The  higher  self,  although  by  nature  more  consistent  am 
enduring  than  any  of  the  lower  selves,  should  not  be  re 
garded  as  an  independent  anil  unchangeable  entity — a  con 
Crete  soul  distinct  and  isolated  for  all  eternity;  but  tha 
it  i.s  a  syntJietic  spiritual  growtii,  the  fruit  of  the  ex 
periences  of  individual  life.  It  is  an  awakening  of  the  seal 
of  consciousness  in  a  mystic  vehicle  approaching  the  centn 
of   all    truth,    call    it    Ood,    Brahma,    Atma,    or   Allah. 

Lady  Archil>ald  Campbell  is  very  enthusiastic  in  praist 
of  Spiritualism.     She  .says  :  — 

AVe  claim  that  in  the  disclosures  we  receive,  allowinj 
for  insignificant  discrepancies  in  detail,  there  is  a  uniforn 
harmony.  A  pra<-.tical,  straightforward  and  intelligibl* 
directness,  giving  us  a  determined,  defined  and  consisteni 
interpretation    of   the    universe. 

Practical  or  experimental  spiritism  oiiens  casket  withii 
casket.  It  is  a  great  master  key,  a  key  without  which  th( 
psycliologist  has  been  lost  in  hoj)eles8  conjectures  hithertt 
as  to  the  manners  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  key  which  in  hii 
hands  p))ens  the  history  of  folk-lore  and  gives  to  its  cos 
mical  ideas  a  significant  order  of  sequence  which  entitle! 
it  as  a  descriptive  science  to  a  high  place  in  the  progresi 
of  human   thought. 

Psychism  or  Spiritism  we  would  show  is  as  inductive  ii 
itP  process  as   any   of  the  physical   sciences. 
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THE   HIBBERT  JOURNAL. 

The  July  number,  like  the  rest,  is  of  the  kind  that  no 
me  wishing  to  be  in  touch  with  the  highest  thought  of 
he  time  can  afford  to  be  without.  Mr.  C.  G.  Monte- 
iore's  Jewish  criticism  of  the  Synoptic  teachings  claims 
eparate  notice.  T.  S.  Eordam,  of  Copenhagen  Uni- 
ersity,  contributes  an  ingenious  answer  to  the  question, 

What  was  the  Lost  End  of  Mark's  Gospel?"  As  both 
tiatthew  and  Luke  use  Mark,  Mr.  Eordam  endeavours 
)y  comparison  of  these  to  reconstruct  the  missing  ter- 
iiination  of  Mark.  He  finds  "  two  ancient  and  quite 
ndependent  sources — the  original  Luke  xxiv.  and  the 
iriginal  Mark  in  all  main  points  agreeing  and  confinn- 
ng  the  list  given  by  St.  I'aul  in  1  Corinthians  xv."  He 
Iso  finds  the  report  in  John  in  essential  agreement  Avith 
he  Synoptics. 

Professor  Walker  discusses  the  closing  phase  of  Oscar 
iVilde  under  the  title  of  "The  Birth  of  a  Soul."  The 
^rofessor  asks,  "  Were  not  his  sufferings  necessary  to 
)ring  Wilde  to  the  deejier  life?"  and  then  proceeds  to 
his  extraordinary  argument:  "If  the  sufferings  were 
lecessary,  then  the  sins  from  which  they  sprang  were 
lecessary  '  !  Then  "for  him  it  may  have  been  worth 
rhile  to  sin  as  deeply  f.s  he  did  "  ! 

The  Rev.  John  Hutton  asks,  "Is  the  Age  of  Faith 
leturning?"  He  adduces  many  instances  pointing  to 
n  affirmative  answer.  He  entirely  omits  any  mention 
if  the  Revival  which  is  transforming  Wales..  Tenden- 
ies  in  scientific  thought  seem  with  him  to  count  for 
[lore  than  the  religious  renovation  of  a  nation. 

Professor  M'Giffert  finds  in  Spinoza,  as  intei-preted 
)y  Herder,  the  origin  in  modern  thought  of  the  con- 
eption  of  Divine  immanence.  Mr.  .Joseph  M'Cabe 
akes  up  the  cudgels  for  Haeckel  against  Sir  Oliver 
iodge.  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan  argues  that  agnostics  need 
lot  be  miserable.  Mr.  Meredith,  who  is  being  boomed 
onsidera])ly  in  the  magazines  at  present,  is  discussed 
)y  the  Ilev.  James  Moffatt  in  his  relation  to  religion, 
firs.  Beverley  Ussher  pleads  for  teaching  the  Christian 
eligion  in  i)ublic  schools  by  means  of  readings  selected 
rom  our  great  moral  teachers,  and  from  the  Scriptures 
ti  modern  English.  The  discussions  and  reviews  are,  as 
isual,  of  a  hish  order. 


THE    ECONOMIC   REVIEW. 

In  the  Economic  liprlew  Mr.  H.  V.  Toynbee  discusses 
he  problem  of  the  unemployed,  and  calls  attention  to 
he  fact  that  already,  in  1903,  one  hundred  of  the  prin- 
ipal  trade  unions  paid  more  than  half  a  million  sterling 
u  unemployed  benefits,  and  urges  us  to  be  on  our 
[uard  against  any  scheme  which  might  weaken  the  spirit 
)f  independence  and  the  development  of  organised  self- 
lelp.  Mr.  T.  I.  Jones  observes  that  British  royalties 
)ver  all  minerals  total  not  less  than  £8,000,000  a  year, 
>f  which  about  £7,000,000  are  paid  on  coal.  £4,000,000, 
le  reckons,  of  the  coal  royalties  is  a  tax  on  the  i-on- 
lumev,  and  about  £3,000,000  is  Nature's  gift.  He 
hinks  tliat,  failing  nationalisation,  mining  royalties 
ihonid  be  taxed  ;  and  all  virgin  mineral  land  should 
aeld  its  royalties  to  the  State.  Mr.  Frederick  Maddison 
ubilates  greatly  over  the  refusal  of  the  Co-operative 
Jongress  to  join  forces  with  the  Labour  Representation 
J'ommittee.  The  Rev.  Canon  Holland  and  J.  Carter  lay 
lown  broad  jirinciples  of  commercial  morality.  Pro- 
'essor  R.  L.  Ottley  contributes  a  somewhat  academic 
>tudy  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State. 


THE    COSMOPOLITAN. 

The  July  Cosmopolitan  advertises  as  its  chief  feature 
an  essay  by  Maxim  Gorky,  entitled  "  The  March  of 
Man."  It  is  not  particularly  noteworthy.  There  is  an 
illustrated  sketch  of  Henry  VIII.'s  wives.  The  writer 
omits  to  allude  to  the  story  that  to  this  day  the  ghost  of 
Catherine  Howard  can  be  heard  to  shriek  in  Hampton 
Court.  There  is  an  interesting  speculation  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Henry  Lewis  as  to  what  the  young  Rockefeller 
will  do  with  the  billion  dollars  which  he  will  inherit. 
He  will  do  nothing  with  them,  is  Mr.  Lewis's  reply. 
It  will  be  as  far  from  the  touch  of  his  personal  command 
as  the  north  wind.  The  following  is  a  curious  attempt 
to  enable  the  reader  to  realise  what  a  billion  of  money 
amounts  to :  — 

Assuming  tha.t  the  Wandering  Jew  is  still  abroad  upon 
the  earth,  had  the  Eoman  Government  as  a  reward  for  his 
cruelty  granted  him  an  annual  pension  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  paid  that  half-million  every  faithful 
year  throughout  all  the  long  centuries  down  to  present 
time,  and  if  on  his  side  the  peripatetic  pensioner  had  saved 
every  obol  until  now,  he  would  not  have  a  billion  dollars. 
In  point  of  fact  and  fortune,  young  Mr.  Rockefeller,  wlien 
he  comes  into  his  inheritance,  would  overtop  him.  For  all 
his  almost  two  thousand  years,  his  annual  income  of  a  half- 
million,  and  his  frugal  saving  of  every  groat,  that  death- 
less outcast  could  only  write  himself  the  "  Second  richest 
man  on  earth."  So  much  in  the  liope  that  you  may  gain 
from  it  some  notion  of  the  sinister  length  and  breadth,  not 
to  add  thickness,  of  a  billion  dollars — being  the  present 
Rockefeller  hoard. 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  writing  on  Coney  Island, 
maintains  that  "  Coney  Island,  more  than  any  other 
showman  in  the  world,  has  heard  and  answered  man's 
cry  for  the  Furies  of  Light  and  Noise.  Whatever  else 
the  speculators  back  of  Coney  Island  don't  know,  they 
understand  the — Zulu.  Coney  Island  is  the  Tom-Tom 
of  America.  Every  nation  has,  and  needs,  and  loves  its 
Tom-Tom.  It  has  its  needs  of  orgiastic  escape  from 
respectability — that  is,  from  the  world  of  What-we-have- 
to-do  in  the  world  of  What-we-would-like-to-do,  from 
the  world  of  duty  that  endureth  forever  into  the  world 
of  joy  that  is  graciously  })ermitted  for  a  moment." 

Mr.  Alan  Dale  chaffs  the  American  Summering  Actor 
in  England,  and  Mr.  J.  Brisben  Walker  asks  his  readers 
to  ask  themselves  "What  Do  I  Believe,  and  Why?" 


CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL. 

The  August  issue  of  Chambers's  Journal  has  an  in- 
teresting article  on  Rome  in  Picture  and  in  Stoi-y.  The 
writer  tells  something  of  the  literary  associations  of 
Rome,  and  adds  it  would  take  a  lifetime  to  read  the 
volumes  which  have  been  suggested  by  Rome  and  its 
history,  while  the  list  of  literary  men  who  have  visited 
Rome  Avould  include  almost  every  literary  name. 

Another  article  in  the  same  nvmiber  gives  a  history  of 
the  Royal  Hospital  of  St.  Katherine.  The  origin  of  the 
Hospital,  says  Mr.  W.  M.  J.  Williams,  is  attributed  to 
Matilda,  wife  of  King  Stephen,  and  the  original  site  of 
the  building  was  nea.r  the  Tower  of  London.  Its  pre- 
sent site  in  Regent's  Park  dates  from  1825. 

Mr.  Lewis  Melville,  the  author  of  a  book  on 
Thackeray,  discusses  the  novels  of  Charles  Reade.  He 
thinks  Reade  resembles  Wilkie  Collins  more  than  any 
other  English  writer,  but  Reade  was  the  better-informed 
man,  and  he  loved  to  parade  his  knowledge.  At  heart 
Reade  was  a  playwright.  In  collaboration  with  Tom 
Taylor  he  wrote  "  Masks  and  Faces,"  but  before  it  was 
produced  Reade  turned  it  into  a  novel  "  Peg  Wofiing- 
ton." 
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THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

The  first  July  number  of  the  Nouvclh  Bevue  prints  a 
hitherto  unpublished  account  of  Morocco,  written  in 
1883  by  a  diplomatist  concerned  in  Moroccan  affairs. 
The  writer  deals  first  with  the  politics  of  Morocco,  and, 
secondly,  with  French,  English,  and  Spanish  policy  in 
turn.  Of  the  three  rival  Powers  in  Morocco  in  1883, 
France,  he  says,  has  the  most  important  interests,  and 
he  urges  her  to  take  possession.  A  note  is  added,  by 
(i.  Desandrouin,  saying  that  ever  since  1878  Germany 
has  wanted  a  port  in  Morocco,  and  hitherto  her  efforts 
have  been  in  vain,  for  Spain  did  not  care  to  instal  Ger- 
many in  such  close  proximity. 

Armand  Charj^entier  supplements  Jules  Claretie's 
article  on  the  Censorship  under  Napoleon  III.,  and 
shows  how  various  plays  were  altered  in  accordance  with 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  censors.  He  quotes  the  three 
different  reports  on  "  La  Dame  aux  Camelias,"  the  last 
still  persisting  in  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  first. 
The  piece  was  finally  produced,  thanks  to  the  interven- 
tion of  M.  de  Morny,  and  the  public  proved  less  sus- 
ceptible than  the  censors. 

The  French  Colonial  Conference  is  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  Albert  de  Pouvourville.  He  says  the  only 
way  to  win  the  co-operation  of  the  natives  is  to  give 
them  a  x>art  in  the  administration.  In  a  word,  France 
can  only  get  from  the  natives  all  that  their  physical 
strength  and  intellectual  force  are  capable  of  rendering 
by  means  adequate  to  the  intellect  and  temperament  of 
the  different  races. 

A  sensible  article  on  Alimentary  Prejudices  is  con- 
tributed by  Dr.  Marcel  Labbe  to  both  July  numbers. 
He  discusses  meat,  milk,  alcohol  and  sugar  as  articles 
of  diet.  He  says  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a 
vegetarian  or  a  milk  diet  is  debilitating,  while  meat 
alone  can  form  muscle.  Albumen  is  found  in  vegetables, 
in  milk,  and  in  eggs.  If  100  grammes  of  meat  contain 
20  grammes  of  albumen,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
100  grammes  of  haricots,  or  lentils,  or  peas  contain  20 
to  22  grammes,  that  100  grammes  of  bread  contain 
7  grammes,  and  100  grammes  of  flour  10  grammes. 
Do  not  the  Jajjanese,  who  eat  little  else  than  rice,  afford 
a  fine  example  of  vigour  and  endurance?  Sugar  best 
supplies  muscular  energy.  Meat  should  be  eaten  in 
moderation,  especially  by  nervous  people.  A  meat  diet 
excites  and  exalts  the  nervous  system.  Man  is  not 
merely  a  carnivorous  animal,  and  the  one  diet  which 
he  cannot  endure  is  an  exclusively  meat  diet.  He  can 
be  a  vegetarian,  or  fruitarian,  or  he  can  live  on  milk 
entirely. 

THE    INDIAN    WORLD. 

The  Indian  World  for  June  publishes  a  most  interest- 
ing character  sketch,  with  portrait,  of  Devendranath 
Tagore.  In  place  of  editorial  notes  there  is  an  elaborate 
essay,  setting  forth  a  scheme  of  reorganisation  of  the 
District  Civil  Service  in  India.  The  aim  of  the  editor  to 
make  the  Indian  World  an  Indian  "  Review  of  Reviews  ' 
is  steadily  kept  in  mind.  He  quotes,  for  instance,  from 
Dr.  Creighton's  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
the  following  general  conclusion  about  the  plague :  — 
"  After  seeing  a  good  many  of  those  dreadful  mud- 
villages,  I  have  come  to  think  that  it  is  their  miserable 
structure  that  is  the  real  reason  why  the  Indian  plains 
are  cursed  with  plague,  and  that  there  can  be  no  real 
cure  but  a  more  civilised  kind  of  dwelling,  and  a  great 
revival  of  the  native  building  arts  of  village  indus- 
tries." 


THE   CENTURY. 

The  August  number  has  a  great  deal  of  the  midsum- 
mer glow  which  colours  its  frontispiece.  There  are 
some  good  pictures  of  the  American  summer  girl,  mostiy 
with  the  usual  masculine  retainer,  by  H.  C.  Christy, 
and  reproductions  of  H.  S.  Hubbell's  cabman  and  cafo 
poet,  in  the  series  of  Parisian  types.  Hugh  Spender  de- 
scribes Lady  Wanvick's  farming  college  for  girls,  which 
has  been  so  frequently  sketched  in  the  English  press. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  takes  his  readers  into  '  Squirrel 
Land."  The  frolics  of  the  American  circus  are  pictured 
and  written  about,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  electric 
railway  and  of  the  associated  press  are  set  forth  in  two 
papers.  Alpine  climbing  in  automobiles  for  the  Cup  of 
the  French  Alps  claims  separate  mention. 

THE   GRAND  MAGAZINE. 

The  August  number  opens  with  M.  Adolphe  Brisson's 
impressions  of  England.  He  says  that  while  the  French 
are  enthusiastic,  amiable,  and  ungrateful,  the  English 
are  cold,  dry,  and  faithful.  Our  loyalty  is  what  he 
most  admires  in  us.  Michael  Macdonagh  tells  how  Acts 
of  Parliament  are  drafted  at  the  oflice  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Coimsel,  established  in  1859.  The  first  Counsel 
draws  £2500  a  year,  the  second  £1800.  Lord  Thring 
reports  that  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  carefully  weigh  every 
word  of  every  clause,  but  Disraeli  concerned  himself 
only  about  the  principles  and  proposals  of  his  measure. 
Disraeli  gave  Mr.  Thring  but  one  day  for  the  drafting 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867.  Other  articles  have  been 
mentioned  separately.  The  number  is  a  marvel  of  in- 
terest, variety,  and  instruction  for  fourpence. 

THE    LONDON    QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

The  July  number  is  chiefly  notable  for  Dr.  D.  W, 
Simon's  paper  on  the  Universe  and  the  Supernatural, 
and  Mr.  Beveridge's  accovmt  of  the  rift  in  Norwegian 
Lutheranism,  both  of  which  claim  separate  notice.  Mr. 
E.  W.  Thompson  traces  the  influence  of  India  on  ChrlM- 
tian  thought  in  the  new  emphasis  on  the  immanence  of 
the  Divine  Life  and  the  unity  of  all  things,  as  well  as  in 
vegetarian  and  other  movements  towards  a  greater 
simplification  of  diet  and  life.  Dr.  Japp  describes  tno 
variety  of  schools  and  tendencies  among  modern  Jews, 
and  a.sks  if  a  revived  Judaism  is  possible.  The  answer 
is.  Yes  ;  but  it  must  be  along  the  lines  of  productive 
labour  and  the  simplicity  of  life  and  liabit— by  return 
to  true  ideals  of  social  regeneration  and  uplifting  through 
the  individual  life.  The  eccentric  genius  of  the  life  of 
Hawker  of  Morwenstow  is  sympathetically  sketched  by 
R.  Wilkins  Rees.  The  reviews  of  recent  literature  are, 
as  usual,  valuable. 

The  Harbinger  of  Light  (Melbourne),  in  its  September 
issue,  appears  in  a  new  cover,  and  under  the  editimship 
of  Mrs.  Charles  Bright,  in  place  of  Mr.  W,  H.  Terry, 
who  is  retiring  from  the  position.  The  choice  of  editor 
is  a  good  one.  Mrs.  Bright  has  an  interesting  article 
on  Sir  W.  Crooks,  F.R.S.,  and  an  intei-vieAv  with  Mrs. 
Loie  F.  Prior,  at  present  lecturing  in  Melbourne,  and 
there  is  also  an  article  on  "  Spirit  Teaching,  Ethical  and 
Religious,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Terry. 

The  Quirer  for  August  is  chiefly  notable  for  Mr.  F.  J. 
Cross's  "Visit  to  Nelson's  Village'' — Bumham  Thoi-pe  - 
and  for  Rev.  H.  B.  Freeman's  account  of  the  different 
postures  in  which  nations  pray,  with  photographic  illus- 
trations. 
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THE   DUTCH   REVIEWS. 

Elsevier  should  be  especially  interesting  to  British 
readers  this  month  from  the  fact  that  it  devotes  a  large 
portion  of  its  space  to  two  articles  on  British  subjects. 
The  first  in  rotation,  although  not  in  interest  for  the 
majority  of  people,  is  that  of  William  III.  ;  it  is  a  sketch 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  portraits  and  illustra- 
tions, including  a  portrait  of  Queen  Mary.  The  second 
is  a  sketch  of  Punch,  with  reproductions  of  some  of  the 
illustrations  drawn  by  Leech,  a  portrait  of  Sir  John 
Tenniel  and  other  pictures.  This  article  will  be  con- 
cluded next  month  ;  it  is  very  entertaining.  The  usual 
contribution  concerning  some  distinguished  artist  is  also 
here,  and  there  are  other  excellent  features,  among 
which  I  am  glad  to  see  a  readable  review  of  some  new 
books. 

Vragen  des  Tijds,  wliich  is  somewhat  more  bulky 
than  usual,  and  is  intended  to  satisfy  its  readers  for  two 
months  (for  there  will  be  no  issue  during  the  holiday 
month),  opens  with  a  contribution  on  Taxation  and 
Public  Welfare.  This  is  a  reply  to  various  Avriters  and 
speakers  who  maintain  that  the  people  of  Holland  are 
becoming  more  and  more  poor,  that  higher  protective 
tariffs  are  required,  and  so  forth.  The  writer  gives 
figures  to  provf  that  the  people  are  really  better  off  than 
they  were.  Incidentally,  and  in  connection  with  Dutch 
tariffs,  the  following  experience  of  a  London  firm  may 
be  mentioned: — A  case  of  goods  Avas  sent  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  Customs  authorities  declared  that  the 
declaration  of  value  was  incorrect  (the  duty  is  5  jjer 
cent,  on  the  value),  and  inflicted  a  fine.  The  firm  in 
question  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  value 
was  really  slightly  under  the  declared  amount,  so  there 
had  been  no  attempt  to  defraud,  and  that  the  Dutch 
authorities  could  cany  out  the  threat  of  themselves 
buying  the  goods  at  the  declared  value.  This  statement 
was  rejected  as  incorrect,  and  it  was  only  after  a  lot  of 
trouble  that  the  authorities  gave  way. 

Reverting  again  to  the  contents  of  Vraqeii  des  Tijds, 
I  may  mention  that  the  third  contribution  deals  with 
the  draining  of  the  Laviwers  Zee  and  the  amelioration 
of  Friesland  thereby.  The  work  appears  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  the  province,  but  the  cost  is  the 
stumbling  block.  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  / 
On  an  ordinary  map  the  reader  will  find  the  Lauwers 
Zee  not  a  great  way  from  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Onze  Eeuio  has  several  good  articles,  of  wliich  I  prefer 
that  on  Agricultural  Instruction  and  Ag^cultural  So- 
cieties in  Belgium.  At  first,  the  farmers  set  themselves 
against  every  innovation,  but  as  time  went  on  and 
pioneers  of  improvements  used  every  effort  to  make 
them  see  matters  in  a  different  light,  the  new  ma- 
chinery and  new  ideas  Avere  tolerated  and  then  adopted. 
Now  Belgium  is  going  ahead  at  a  good  rate  ;  there  are 
travelling  schools  of  agriculture,  credit  banks  Avith  loans 
at  fair  interest,  and  many  other  advantages  for  the 
farmers  who  are  obliged  or  wish  to  resort  to  outside  aid. 
The  sketch  of  a  journey  through  Mexico  is  interesting. 

In  De  Glds  I  find  an  instructive  article  on  the  preser- 
vation of  monuments  connected  Avith  history  and  arr. 
The  writer  gives  a  summary  of  the  laws  of  various 
countries,  such  as  the  Presentation  of  Monuments  Act, 
passed  in  this  country  in  1882.  France,  Italy,  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  Switzerland  are  among  the  countries  which 
have  passed  laws  to  this  end.  Italy  has  an  official  com- 
mittee, with  chief  inspectors,  inspectors,  and  other 
officers  to  watch  over  the  relics  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
times.     Professor  Hubrecht  discourses  on  Avhat  may  he 


called  life  cells.  What  is  the  source  of  life?  Is  it  really- 
the  same  in  plants  as  in  animals?  He  quotes  some  iines- 
of  Tennyson  to  the  effect  that  if  he  (the  poet)  cou.d 
knoAv  what  the  plant  was,  root  and  everything,  then  he 
would  know  what  God  and  man  are.  Is  it  likely  tl'.at 
Ave  shall  solve  the  mystery  of  life?  Among  the  other 
contents  of  this  review  there  is  the  second  part  of  Dr. 
Byvanck's  appreciative  sketcli  of  Marcel  Schwob. 

LA    REVUE. 

In  the  first  July  number  of  La  Itevuc  H.  Massis  con- 
cludes his  article  on  Zola  and  his  method  of  Avork.  He 
is  still  showing  us  hoAv  "  L'Assommoir  "  Avas  AAiitten.  and 
as  Zola  considered  the  study  of  the  localities  in  which 
rhe  story  is  laid  of  great  importance,  we  get  in  thi» 
second  instalment  many  details  relating  to  the  street* 
and  the  quarter  figuring  in  the  novel.  Zola  believed  that 
men  were  to  be  explained,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
house,  the  lodging,  the  quarter,  or  the  city,  in  which 
they  lived.  In  the  same  way  he  thought,  Avith  Taine^ 
that  professions  created  varieties  in  men  as  climate 
creates  A^arieties  in  animals,  and  his  study  of  localities- 
AA  ould  nattu'ally  be  incomplete  Avithout  an  equally  serious 
study  of  the  professions  of  his  characters.  We  have 
therefore  many  notes  on  laundries,  zinc-working,  chain- 
making,  etc.  Further,  there  are  lengthy  extracts  in  the- 
Note-Books  from  special  works.  For  instance,  the 
malady  and  the  death  of  Coupeau  are  described  as  the 
"  textual  reproduction  of  a  clinical  obsen-ation  made  at 
Sainte-Anne."  When  the  notes  which  form  the  dossier 
were  completed,  tlie  preparatory  Avork  is  foUoAved  by  a 
])lan.  The  materials  are  divided  u])  into  cliapters,  and 
the  final  plans  of  the  first  two  chapters  are  added  to- 
show  Zola"s  method. 

Auguste  Renard,  in  the  number  for  July  1st,  discusses- 
the  Orthographic  Battle  between  the  Academie  Fraii- 
caise  and  the  L'niversity.  Tavo  Commissions,  he  explains- 
— one  appointed  by  M.  Chaumie  and  the  other  ap- 
pointed by  the  Academie — have  been  asked  to  give  their 
opinions  on  French  orthographic  reform.  The  Minis- 
terial Commission,  Avhich  concluaed  its  labours  ?  year 
ago.  recommended  eight  general  reforms.  Avhereupon 
the  Academie,  invited  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  report 
of  the  Ministerial  Commission,  appointed  twelve  mem- 
bers to  consider  it.  The  Academie  seems  to  have  taken 
up  tlie  matter  Avitli  the  idea  of  wrecking  the  reforms, 
and  the  Avriter  sIioavs  the  foolishness  of  its  arguments. 

The  second  July  number  opens  Avith  a  severe  article 
by  6.  Pellissier,  entitled  "  Some  Trutlis  about  the 
Academie  Frangaise."  The  Academie  Frangaise.  he 
says,  is  the  mist  illustrious  of  all  the  bodies,  literary  or 
scientific,  supported  by  the  State,  and  it  is  the  most 
useless.  The  armchairs  of  the  Forty  are  symbolical  ; 
it  is  as  if  legend  might  be  truer  than  historj'.  One  cr.n 
imagine  the  members  comfortably  installed  in  these 
symbolical  armchairs,  beds  of  laziness,  made  for  discreet 
and  benign  talks,  generally  having  no  reference  to  the 
making  of  a  Dictionaiy.  Tlie  writer  sees  no  reason  why 
the  Academie  should  not  be  suppressed.  It  does  no 
good  but  harm  to  literature. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  follows  Avith  an  article  on  tlie  Mad 
Dog  Press  in  England,  showing  in  how  many  cases 
during  the  period  of  Conservative  ascendency  tlie  Press 
did  its  utmost  to  drive  England  into  war— with  France 
a  propos  of  Fashoda,  Avith  Germany  on  account  of  the 
Kaiser's  telegram  to  Kruger,  Avith  the  United  States  on 
account  of  Venezuela,  and  with  Russia,  first  on  account 
of  Port  Arthur,  and  secondly,  because  of  the  Dogger- 
Bank  incident. 
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THE   ITALIAN    REVIEWS. 

It  is  somewliat  disappointing  to  open  the  beautifully 
illustrated  pages  of  Emporium  and  find  photographs  of 
motor-cars  in  the  place  of  the  Old  Masters  usually  re- 
produced there.  The  Julj'  number  contains,  however, 
besides  a  fully  illustrated  article  on  the  work  of  the 
Flemish  symbolist  painter  and  illustrator,  Jan  Toorop, 
an  important  protest  from  Professor  Oorrado  Ricci 
against  the  vandalism  that  is  ruining  the  beauty  of 
Venice.  Not  only  has  the  electric  current  been  carried 
across  the  lagoon  in  a  series  of  Eiffel  Tower-like  con- 
structions of  peculiar  hideousness  ;  not  only  do  vulgar 
advertisement  boards  face  the  railway  from  Mestre  on- 
wards, but  a  huge  hotel  has  been  erected  slap  up  against 
the  renowned  Church  of  S.  Maria  della  Salute,  of  which 
the  Professor  declares  that  it  would  have  caused  the 
architect  Longhena  to  die  of  grief.  Other  architectural 
monstrosities  appear  to  be  in  contemplation,  so  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  timely  warning  of  the  distinguished 
critic  will  rouse  the  aesthetic  conscience  of  Venice. 

The  Civiltd  Cattolica  has  begun  an  interesting  series 
of  articles  on  Modern  Theosophy,  written  with  a  com- 
mendable effort  e.t  impartiality.  The  first  number 
(July  1st)  deals  with  its  founders,  and  contains  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  who  is  rather 
severely  dealt  with,  Colonel  Olcott,  and  Mrs.  Besant. 

The  latest  issiie  of  the  Nuova  Antoloriia  (July  16th)  is 
something  of  a  Carlyle  number,  for  we  find  both  a  trans- 
lation of  the  chapter  on  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  from 
his  "  French  Revolution,"  which  is  about  to  be  issued  in 
Italian  for  the  first  time,  and  the  first  instalment,  under 
the  title  of  "  An  Old  Problem  and  New  Documents,"  of 
a  biographical  sketch  of  Jane  W^elsh  Carlyle,  based  on 
tbe  latest  available  information.  The  sketch  will  clearly 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  vindication  of  the  Carlyle  menage. 
E.  Mancini  contributes  a  gossipy  article  on  dentistry  in 
early  historic  times,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  art, 
far  from  being  a  modern  invention,  was  well  known  to 
the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  four  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  that  it  was  can-ied  to  great  perfection 
by  the  Romans,  who  stopped  teeth  so  well  that  it  was 
rarely  necessary  to  pull  them  out.  Yet  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  art  of  T»reserving  and  replacing  the  teeth  had 
been  so  completely  lost,  that  when  Louis  IX.  of  France 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  he  had  but  one  solitary  tooth 
in  his  gums.  It  was  the  celebrated  Pare,  surgeon  to 
Charles  IX.,  who  first  revived  the  jjractice  of  dentistry 
in  Europe. 

The  liifiiiina  Saciale  urges  the  much-needed  reform 
in  postal  tariffs,  pointing  out  that  the  charges  for  let- 
ters in  Italy  are  among  the  highest,  and  the  average  of 
letters  per  population  among  the  lowest  in  Europe. 
The  author  suggests  that  letters  should  be  sent  for  15 
cents,  instead  of  20  cents.,  as  at  present,  and  that  the 
charge  for  printed  matter  should  also  be  reduced,  but 
that  the  stamp  for  picture  post-cards  should  be  raised 
from  2  cents,  to  5  cents. 

The  Itasscqna  Nazionale  leads  off  with  an  interesting 
interview  between  the  distinguished  novelist,  A.  Fog- 
azzaro,  and  Mgr.  Scalabrini,  the  late  Bishop  of  Piacenza, 
one  of  the  most  broad-minded  and  energetic  of  Italian 
prelates.  The  Bishop's  adventures  ivhile  travelling  in 
Brazil  to  \'isit  the  numerous  Italian  immigrants  there  are 
racily  described  by  the  novelist.  Orsola  Barbano  draws 
a  suggestive  comparison  between  the  philosophic  idea  of 
Tolstoi  and  of  Mazzini,  and  G.  Piranesi,  in  the  light  of  a 
freshly  discovered  document,  continues  the  eager  con- 
troversy over  the  various  houses  f)f  the  Alighieri  family 


in  Florence,   and  the  identity   of  the   actual   house   in 
which  Dante  was  bom. 

From  the  offices  of  the  Nuova  Parola,  which  has 
always  had  a  strong  psychic  tendency,  we  have  received 
the  first  number  of  a  new  psychic  magazine,  Bii>ista 
delle  Biviste  di  Studi  Psichici,  which,  while  publishing 
original  articles,  professes  to  summarise  300  magazines 
and  papers  in  all  languages  dealing  with  Psychical 
studies,  and  to  be  an  indispensable  guide  to  the  progress 
of  psychic  thought  throughout  the  world.  The  Nuova 
Parola  publishes  an  interview  with  Professor  William 
James,  and  a  somewhat  severe  criticism  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  "  De  Profundis." 


FORUM. 


The  Forum  for  July  reviews  adversely  Miss  Robins' 
"  A  Dark  Lantern,"  and  condemns  Mrs.  Ward  for  her 
hodge-podge  of  historical  anachronisms  in  her  "  Mar- 
riage of  William  Ashe." 

The  article  on  appUed  science  is  interesting  as  usual. 
The  carbon  filament  in  incandescent  lights  appears  to  be 
doomed  :  — 

Better  results  have  been  secured  with  wires  of  tantalum 
and  of  osmium.  The  very  high  melting  point  of  these 
metals  enables  them  to  stand  temperatures  giving  excellent 
illumination  with  moderate  current  consumption.  Thus  the 
improved  tantalum  lamp,  due  to  the  combined  researches 
of  Dr.  Von  Bolton  and  Dr.  Feuerlein,  has  a  life  of  3000 
hours,  at  25  candle-power,  with  a  consumption  of  electrioal 
energy  of  only  two  watts  per  candle.  The  osmium  lamp  is 
reported  as  doing  even  better,  the  life  being  about  5000 
hours  and  the  energy  consumption  being  as  low  as  1.5  watts 
per  candle.  The  consumption  for  tJie  present  carbon- 
filament  lamp  is  3  watts  per  candle,  so  that,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  a  gain  of  30  to  50  per  cent,  api^ears. 
These  new  lamps  are  not  greatly  dififerent  in  appearajice 
from  the  present  forms,  the  filaments  being  enclosed  in 
exhausted  glass  bulbs  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the 
common  incandescent  lamp;  and  unless  some  serious  defects 
appear  in  the  course  of  practical  experience  with  them, 
they  will  doubtless  come  into  general  use. 

The  writer  of  "The  Educational  Outlook "  describes 
what  sensible  correlation  of  the  scholastic  work  around 
a  vital,  healthy,  and  practical  central  interest  will  do  for 
a  school  as  illustrated  at  Hyannis,  Massachusetts,  where 
all  work  is  correlated  round  garden  activities :  — 

The  children  are  on  home-ground  and  are  kept  busy  from 
the  very  beginning.  The  thought  that  they  are  enrolled  in 
the  list  of  producers  is  before  them  from  the  first  day  in 
school.  The  work  they  are  doing  impels  thought  of  the 
product,  of  the  relation  of  their  task  to  the  world  in  the 
future,  and  so  on. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  what  America  is 
doing  in  architecttn-e  by  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  Professor  of 
Architecture  of  Colunibia  University.  Miss  Patrick, 
President  of  the  American  College  for  Women  in  Con- 
stantinople, describes  the  present  position  of  women  in 
Turkey.  An  Asiatic  describes  and  denounces  the  British 
invasion  of  Tibet,  and  Mr.  Julius  Moritsen  describes  the 
rupture  between  Norway  and  Sweden  from  tlie  Swedish 
point  of  view. 

THE   REVUE    DE    PARIS. 

The  first  article,  by  Arvede  Barine,  in  the  It'vue  de 
Paria  of  July  1st,  is  a  biographical  notice  of  Benigne 
d'Auvergne  of  Saint-Mars,  considered  by  his  contem- 
poraries "the  gaoler  par  excellence,  incomparable,  irre- 
placeable in  delicate  cases."  He  began  life  as  a  humble 
soldier,  but  by  changing  his  profession  and  taking  charge 
of  various  celebrities,  he  ended  as  a  millionaire.  Among 
his  prisoners  are  numbered  Foucquet.  Lauzun,  the  Iron 
Mask,    Madame    Guyon,    Mademoiselle    Florence,    Jind 
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several  of  the  Protestant  clergy  who  resisted  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Loxiis  Houllerigue,  writing  on  science,  thinks  that 
specialisation  pushed  to  its  last  limits  may  be  the  inex- 
orable law  of  progress,  but  it  is  a  serious  defect.  It 
miglit  be  remedied  by  more  systematic  scientific  colla- 
boration and  an  extension  of  general  scientific  instruc- 
tion. 

Victor  Berard,  writing  on  French  Foreign  Policy,  says 
that  since  the  Treaty  of  Frankfiu-t  three  distinct  periods 
of  French  policy  may  be  noted.  It  was  national  to  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  colonial  to  1894,  and  world-policy 
during  the  last  ten  years. 

In  the  second  July  luuuber  an  anonymous  writer  dis- 
cusses the  causes  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

Another  contributes  an  article  on  the  German  Navy. 
The  Maritime  League,  created  by  the  Kaiser,  soon 
became  poj)ular  even  in  South  Germany,  and  it  counts 
650,000  adherents.  The  naval  budget  amoimts  to  234 
million  marks,  and  the  German  naval  programme  natur- 
ally causes  some  uneasiness  to  France,  who  will  have  to 
look  to  her  navv  if  she  would  equal  that  of  Germany 
in  1917. 

The  concluding  article  of  the  number  deals  appropri- 
ately with  Belgium.  M.  Wilmotte  asks :  Is  there  an 
intellectual  Belgium?  .  Properly  speaking,  there  is  .a 
lack  of  Belgian  literature,  and  yet  this  little  country  has 
been  the  hume  of  many  of  the  greatest  artists.  Though 
territorially  small,  Belgium  is  great  in  souvenirs  of  com- 
munal valour,  happy  mercantile  life,  and  artistic  beauty. 


THE    REVUE    DES  DEUX    M0NDE8. 

In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  July  1st,  Emile 
OUivier  gives  the  history  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press,  jiresented  to  the  Legislature  in 
1868.  This  law,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  brought 
about  a  complete  revolution  in  the  press.  It  was  the 
subject  of  many  animated  discussions. 

An  interesting  article  is  that  contributed  by  Georges 
Lafenestre  on  Art  and  Architecture  in  Southern  Italy 
between  the  fourth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

In  the  second  July  number  F.  Brunetiere  publishes 
an  article  on  the  Mensonge  des  Pacifiques  which  is  very 
disappointing.  It  is  dull  and  commonplace.  When  M. 
Brunetiere  handles  a  subject  we  expect  he  will  display 
some  originality  and  defend  his  thesis  with  some  degree 
of  brilliance.  In  his  attack  upon  M.  Destoumelles  and 
those  who  work  for  peace  and  conciliation  he  never 
arises  above  the  dead  level  of  banality.  The  anti-peace 
party  nuist  be  reduced  to  straits  indeed  when  their  best 
advocate  actually  argues  that  armies  must  be  kept  up 
to  find  employment  for  the  men  now  in  the  ranks ! 
With  such  a  babe  in  economics  it  is  impossible  to  argue. 
It  reminds  me  of  an  old  Tyneside  acquaintance  who 
was  wont  to  maintain  that  there  was  nothing  so  good 
for  trade  as  storms  which  sent  ships  to  the  bottom, 
and  thereby  made  more  work  for  the  working  man. 

In  anotlier  article  M.  Rouire  recounts  the  history  of 
England's  relations  with  Tibet  from  1774  onwards.  In 
that  year  took  place  the  first  mission  from  the  Regent 
of  Tibet  to  Warren  Hastings  at  Calcutta. 

Cavour's  famous  formula,  "  A  Free  Chiu'ch  in  a  Free 
State,"  forms  the  subject  of  a  long  article  by  Charles 
Benoist.  The  writer  tells  us  when  the  phrase  was  first 
used,  and  gives  many  details  of  the  various  other  occa- 
sions which  have  made  it  historic  in  connection  with  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State. 


Thus  it  was  Cavour's  idea  to  give  liberty  to  th( 
Church,  in  the  hope  that  the  Church  would  use  it  fo: 
the  development  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Italy  and  ii 
the  world.  This  idea  haimted  him  to  his  last  hour,  anc 
his  last  words  on  his  deathbed  were  "  A  Free  Church  ii 
a  Free  State." 

THE   ARENA. 

In  the  Arena  for  July,  Mr.  L.  Warner  Mills  begin 
the  story  of  the  Economic  struggle  in  Colorado  betweei 
the  forces  of  capitalism  and  democracy.  There  is  ai 
article  on  Divorce  in  Switzerland,  which  is  cliiefly  in 
teresting  from  the  account  which  it  contains  of  th' 
alterations  in  the  Swiss  private  code,  resulting  from  th 
introduction  of  the  new  German  civil  code.  Dr.  Mosle; 
writes  of  the  charm  of  Emerson.  Mr.  J.  T.  van  Rens 
selaer  identifies  Socialism  with  Christianity.  Prof 
Bemis  and  Mr.  F.  Ingram  criticise  a  previous  paper  b; 
ex-Mayor  Brown  on  Municipal  Ownership.  There  is 
long  paper  reviewing  the  diplomatic  dealings  of  th 
United  States  with  Panama.  Mr.  Frank  F.  Stone, 
young  London  sculptor,  has  executed  a  bust  of  Christ  i: 
the  Far  West.  A  photograph  of  this,  under  the  titl 
'•  He  of  Nazareth,"  is  admirably  reproduced.  Mi 
Andrew  White's  Autobiography  is  the  subject  of  tw 
lengthy  papers.  The  article  on  Mr.  Homer  Davenpoi 
is  noticed  elsewhere. 

THE    YOUNG    MANS    MAGAZINE. 

The  Younij  Man's  Magazine  (New  Zealand)  for  Angus 
contains  two  eminently  characteristic  articles,  one  o 
"New  Routes  in  Fiordland,"  referring  to  the  Alpir 
region,  in  the  South  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  other  o 
"  The  Far  North  of  New  Zealand."  In  the  former 
graphic  description  is  given  of  a  night  spent  amongst  th 
Alps  :  '■  At  night  the  forces  of  nature  entered  into  con 
petition  with  one  another.  While  we  were  safely  wraj 
ped  in  our  sleeping-bags  suddenly  the  rain,  that  ha 
partially  ceased,  came  down  in  torrents,  and  the  ink 
blackness  was  broken  at  intervals  by  the  most  vivi 
flashes  of  lightning.  To  a  certain  extent  we  had  bi 
come  accustomed  to  the  roar  .of  the  avalanches,  but  tlu 
night  the  commotion  was  tremendous.  The  bright  flas 
was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  cracking  of  tl 
tirmament,  as  the  thunder  rolled  down  the  valle; 
echoing  and  reverberating  between  its  rock-bound  side 
Not  to  be  outdone  the  demons  of  the  mountains  loos€ 
the  avalanches  that,  with  a  shai-p  crack,  rumbled  ovi 
the  rocky  ledge,  falling  witli  a  deafening  roar  into  tl 
valley  below.  ' 

Mention  is  made  in  the  second  article  of  "the  Reing 
faiiu)us  in  Maori  lore  as  the  spot  from  which  the  d 
parting  spirits  of  the  Maoris  took  their  final  leap  in 
the  unseen  world,  the  gate  in  fact  of  their  Hades.  Th 
myth  of  the  Reinga  is  not  peculiar  to  the  New  Ze 
lander,  but  is  one  of  the  many  legends  which  he  lioli 
in  common  Avith  the  other  Polynesian  races.  The  close 
related  Moriori,  too,  the  native  of  the  Chatham  I 
lands,  lip.d  likewise  his  place  of  departure  for  his  dea 
and  Matukituki.  a  volcanic  hill  in  the  north-west 
Chatham  Island,  was  the  place  from  which  the  Moric 
shades  looked  wistful  for  the  last  time  over  fair  Whai 
kauri,  their  sea-girt  isle,  preparatory  to  the  final  plun 
beneath  the  western  reef." 

This  magazine  was  started  some  years  ago  in  a  ve 
small  way,  by  the  members  of  St.  John's  Presbyteri 
Bible  Class  in  Wellington.  It  is  now  a  splendid  montli 
journal,  a  credit  to  the  promoters,  and  to  the  colony. 
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THE   FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Tjiree  p.rLieles  in  the  August  number  have  received 
separate  treatment. 

THE  FALL   OF  IHE   RUSSIAN    NAVY. 

Colonel  C.  E.  de  la  Poer  Beresford  sketches  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Russian  Navy.  He  says  significantly 
enough  that  tlie  decay  of  the  fleet  is  due  to  the  system 
of  Protectifdi  carried  out  to  its  extreme  limits.  For- 
merly the  Russian  Government  ordered  most  of  its  ships 
abroad,  first  in  Britain,  then  in  Germany  ;  finally  at 
home.  The  home-made  ships  were  found  to  sink  deeper 
than  had  been  expected,  immersing  part  of  their  armour 
l)elt,  and  letting  the  water  in  through  their  gunlioles. 
The  Rxissian  officer,  the  writer  urges,  needs  to  be 
educated  as  ?.re  his  British  or  German  brothers  in  arms, 
e'se  he  will  neither  desen^e  nor  command  success. 
Russian  ?.dmir?.ls  are  anxious  rather  to  save  their  vessels 
than  to  risk  battles.  They  esteem  the  lives  of  men  less 
than  herrin;Ts,  1)ut  are  chary  of  exposing  battleship?. 

BRITISH  MILITARY  FARMS. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Hanne  gives  a  significant  description  of  the 
British  militaiy  farms  in  South  Africa,  some  seventy  in 
numl)er.  Ste.rted  in  December,  1900,  to  supply  the  hos- 
pitals and  troops  with  provisions,  they  were  perfectly 
organised  and  liave  proved  a  great  success.  The  soil 
yields  three  crops  of  jwtatoes  in  less  than  a  year,  and  at 
the  rate  of  three  and  a-half  tons  to  the  acre.  Nine  crops 
of  lucerne  are  gathered  betMcen  July  and  February. 
The  dairy  farm  ?.nd  poultry  keeping  also  were  success- 
ful. Irrigation  was  introduced.  Farming  by  the  British 
in  ►'-'outh  Africa  is  no  longer  a  problematical  thing.  It 
has  been  essayed  under  the  direction  of  the  military 
authorities,  and  it  has  proved  a  conspicuous  success. 
The  overseers  })laced  on  the  farms  were  men  who  had 
ser\-ed  through  the  campaign  and  had  in  every  case  been 
fanners  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 

AMFJMCAN  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE. 
Mr.  Sidney  Brooks  applauds  President  Roosevelt's 
raising  the  question  of  American  marriage  and  divorce 
Ihws.  a  Federal  marriage  law  it  would  be  difficult  to 
introduce  without  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  But 
a  uniform  marriage  law  voluntarily  adopted  by  all  the 
States  would  be  loss  difficult.  The  writer  gives  a  vivid 
and  picturesque  idea  of  the  perfect  jungle  of  varying 
laws  allowing  and  forbidding  marriage  and  divorce  in 
the  various  States.  He  anticipates  that  the  suggested 
uniform  law  would  make  a  civil  or  religious  ceremony 
optional.  Avould  aijpoint  a  new  official  like  the  English 
registrar,  would  fix  the  competent  age  of  contract  at 
eighteen  for  p.  man  and  sixteen  for  a  woman,  would 
forl)id  marriages  between  whites  and  persons  of  colour, 


would  prevent  the  marriages  of  epileptics  and  lunatics, 
would  establish  the  usual  prohibitive  degrees,  and  would 
uphold  the  principle  of  legitimacy  by  subsequent  mar- 
riage. 

DEARTH    OF    OFFICERS. 

Major  Arthur  Griffiths  attributes  the  dearth  of  officers 
in  the  British  Army  to  the  long  course  of  depreciation 
and  detraction  to  which  officers  have  been  subjected  for 
some  years  past,  and  the  absence  of  sufficient  stimulus 
along  with  the  barrenness  of  adequate  reward.  The 
writer  thinks  that  hard  measure  Avas  meted  out  to  our 
officers  at  the  time  of  the  South  African  War.  The 
many  charges  then  made  have  never  been  either  sup- 
ported by  evidence  or  withdrawn.  The  writer  declares, 
however,  that  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement. 
Always  good,  they  are  now  infinitely  better.  A  much 
higher  tone  prevails.  There  is  a  general  diffusion  of 
the  desire  to  qualify,  and  show  up  well.  The  officer  to- 
day is  the  chief  instructor  of  his  men.  as  a  rule  fully 
competent.  Marked  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
scientific  corps  and  especially  the  Royal  Artillery.  .  He 
pleads  for  a  large  reserve  of  educated  staff  officei*s. 

MADAME  NOVIKOFF  AS  EGERIA. 
Mr.  Escott  writes  on  the  part  played  by  women  as  the 
inspirers  of  statesmen  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  an 
article  which  he  has  named  "  The  Extinction  of  Egeria." 
It  would  have  been  better  entitled  "The  Influence  of 
Egeria."  In  the  course  of  his  dissertation  I  came  with 
pleasure  upon  the  following  reference  to  Madame 
Novikoff  :  — 

In  London  the  cosmopolitan  stateswoman.  so  frequent  a 
fl^re  a  couple  of  generations  since,  possesses,  as  its  chief, 
if  not  its  only  representative,  the  gifted  lady  who  i>er- 
maneiitly  coloured  the  international  ideas  of  Gladstone. 
and  whose  intellectual  fascination  touched  the  thought  and 
even  coloured  the  literary  expression  of  Froude  and  King- 
lake. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  George  Arthur  applauds  Mr.  Brodrick's  settlement 
of  the  dispute  between  Lords  Curzon  and  Kitchener,  and 
administers  to  both  contending  lords  even-handed  eulogy. 
The  Rev.  H.  J.  Bardsley  pleads  for  an  agreement  be- 
tween Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  on  the  lines  of 
the  Owens  College  scheme  for  meeting  the  education 
difficulty.  Discussing  attacks  made  on  science  in  the 
interests  of  religion,  Mr.  \V.  H.  Mallock  says  that  if 
we  wish  to  win  religious  belief  back  again,  we  must 
disavow  the  frontal  attacks  of  the  clerical  i^arty  and  the 
abortive  mining  operations  of  the  philosophic.  He  re- 
serves his  notion  of  the  true  way  of  defending  the  faitli. 
A  most  tempting  article  by  Charles  J.  Norris  treats  of 
first  love  in  poetry.  The  financial  outlook  is  said  to  be 
much  more  hopeful  since  the  peace  prop:^sals  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 
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THE   TYRANNY   OF   THE   DARK.* 


The  Psychic  it  is  now  evident  will  be  the  new 
leading  motif  of  the  fiction  of  the  future.  The 
phenomenon  of  the  Double,  the  capacity  for  auto- 
matic telepathy,  are  practically  unworked  mines, 
while  the  novelist  who  first  took  the  phenomena  of 
the  seance  room  seriously  would  find  himself  in  a  field 
of  hitherto  unimagined  extent.  "  John  Chilcote, 
M.P.,"  shows  what  use  can  be  made  of  a  spurious 
Double.  But  what  could  not  be  made  of  a  genuine 
Double  ?  '■  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  "  was  one  of 
the  earliest  essays  to  press  the  truth  of  multiple  and 
alternating  personalities  intO'  the  service  of  the 
novelist.  Mr.  Wells,  who  in  his  "  Time  Machine " 
showed  a  keener  and  truer  sense  of  the  realities  of 
the  psychic  world  than  that  which  has  been  displayed 
by  any  other  writer,  may  yet  achieve  greater  success 
than  he  has  yet  dreamed  of  if  he  decides  seriously 
to  exploit  the  new  vvonderland  that  lies  all  around 
us  as  invisible  as  the  atmosphere,  but  whose  pressure 
is  not  less  constant. 

In  "  The  Tyranny  of  the  Dark  ''  we  have  an  at- 
tempt by  a  powerful  and  original  Western  novelist 
to  build  up  a  love  story,  the  whole  machinery  or 
which  is  supplied  from  across  the  Border.  In  "  The 
Tyranny  of  the  Dark  "  Wx.  Hamlin  Garland  steps 
boldly  across  the  dividing  line  bv  which  a  tyrannical 
convention  has  confined  modern  writers  to  human 
intelligences  which  are  still  clothed  upon  their 
bodies.  In  the  modern  world  it  is  as  inadmissible 
to  bring  a  disembodied  spirit  upon  the  scene  as  it 
would  be  to  go  to  a  dinner  party  in  the  costume 
of  Adam  before  the  Fall.  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland 
calmly  sets  this  arbitrary  convention  at  defiance. 
In  his  story  we  are  back  to  the  true  tradition  of  all 
great  imaginative  literature.  What  would  the 
"  Iliad  "  be  if  Homer  had  not  constaHtly  describefl 
how  the  deities  of  Olympus  mingled  in  the  fray  out- 
side the  walls  of  Troy — mortals  with  immortals 
mixed,  the  whole  action  of  the  drama  dominated  by 
the  Invisibles?  In  Mr.  Garland's  romance  the 
dramatis  pcrsonce  are  half  of  them  incarnate  in  ph}- 
sical  bodies,  the  other  half  discarnate,  disembodied, 
viewless  entities  who  are  real  as  the  gods  of  Homer, 
and  quite  as  important  to  the  fortunes  of  the  hero. 
The  story  is  one  among  many  other  signs  that  the 
long  winter  of  a  purblind  materialism  is  passing 
away,  and  that  the  children  of  men,  after  long  wan- 
dering in  the  wilderness,  are  nearing  the  Promised 
Land,  where  the  exercise  and  evolution  of  their  latest 
psychic  faculties  will  so  enormously  increase  their 
range  of  vision  and  their  perception  of  the  realities 
of  the  universe  that  the  Race  will  declare,  "  Whereas 
I  was  once  blind,  now  I  see." 


This  extension  or  discovery  of  what  is  practically 
a  sixth  sense  has  been  brought  into  evidence  this 
year  in  many  quarters — notably  in  the  Welsh  Re- 
vival. When  Mr.  Evan  Roberts,  swooping  like  a 
falcon  on  its  prey,  picks  out  from  a  thousand 
strangers  a  single  unknown  person,  to  whom  he  re- 
veals his  recent  transgressions  and  half-forgotten 
crimes,  until  the  trembling  wretch  feels  as  if  he  had 
been  haled  before  the  Judgment  Seat  of  Him  before 


*"The    Tyranny    of    the    Dark." 
(Hari)€r8.    68.). 


By     Hamlin     Garland. 


Serviss  listened  with  growing  Bmazeircnt. 
{Reproduced   from   "  The   Tyranny   of   the  Bark.") 

whose  countenance  all  secret  sins  are  set,  he  is  exer- 
cising this  enlarged  perception,  which,  being  hitherto 
discountenanced  and  pooh-poohed,  has  been  rele- 
gated to  clairvoyants  and  thought-readers.  The 
mysterious  melodies  sung  by  choirs  of  Invisibles 
which  have  been  heard  by  many  of  late  in  North  and 
South  Wales,  and  the  strange  lights  which  accom- 
pany the  Egryn  evangelist,  are  other  symptoms  that 
the  barrier  between  us  and  the  other  world  is  wearing 
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:ry  thin.  But  of  all  the  marvels  which  defy  the 
;cepted  explanations,  and  which  compel  even  the 
3rst  sceptic  to  shrug  his  shoulders  and  admit  that 
ere  must  be  something  in  it  after  all,  none  are  so 
arvellous  as  the  phenomena  of  the  Double.  That 
man  can  be  in  two  places  at  one  time  is  admitted 
'  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  whose  doctrine  of 
-location  bears  witness,  as  do  many  of  its  most 
;rided  dogmas,  to  a  real  underlying  truth.  But 
at  a  man  can  be  to  all  appearance  physically  pre- 
nt  in  two  places  far  removed  from  each  other,  and 
in  at  the  same  moment  be  seen  by  two  sets  of 
)servers  in  different  places  is,  to  my  own  personal 
lowledge,  absolutely  true.  But  there  is  no  pheno- 
enon  so  absolutely  impossible.     We  may  credit  the 


"Do  you  want  to  kill  the  psychic P" 
(Reproduced  from   "  The   Tyranny  of   the  Bark.") 

ufh  of  the  apparition  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead, 
iut  this  visible,  tangible,  audible  ghost  of  the  living, 
lis  duplication  of  the  bodv  and  clothes,  and  the 
lind  of  a  man  who  is  still  liable  to  pay  rates  and 
ixes  as  an  ordinary  citizen  of  this  work-a-day  world 
-who  can  fathom  the  abyssmal  mystery  which  un- 
erlies  such  a  phenomenon?  Yet  that  Doubles  do 
lanifest  much  more  frequently  than  people  imagine 
>  tt>  me  certain.  T  have  twice  seen  doubles  under 
ircumstances  that  precluded  either  mistaken  iden- 
ity,  coincidence,  or  inaccurate  observation,  and  my 
xperienre  is  by  no  means  singular. 


The  House  of  Commons  is  not  exactly  the  place 
where  we  should  naturally  anticipate  the  manifesta- 
tion of  any  mysteries  of  a  psychic  character — the 
continued  survival  of  the  Balfour  Ministry  l>*ing  the 
outside  limit  of  the  miraculous  and  uncanny  occur- 
rences to  be  observed  from  its  lobbies.  But  the 
Double  has  been  seen  at  least  thrice  within  the  pre- 
cincts. The  first  and  the  oldest  apparition  was  that 
of  the  Double  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  who  was  seen 
distinctly  sitting  in  the  House  at  a  time  when  he  was 
actually  in  Galway.  The  second  case  reported  is 
that  of  another  Irish  member  whose  Double  is  de- 
clared to  have  actually  voted  in  a  division  in  West- 
minster when  its  original  lay  ill  in  Ireland.  But  the 
third  and  the  most  recent  case  is  that  of  Major  Sir 
Came  Rasch,  who  was  seen  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons just  before  Easter  by  at  least  three  members, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  afterwards  said  to  have  been 
iving  ill  at  home. 

In  "  The  Tyranny  of  the  Dark  "  there  is  no  pheno- 
menon of  the  Double.  It  is  confined  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  seance  room.  Mr.  Garland's  story 
tells  how  a  young,  beautiful  and  delightful  Ameri- 
can girl,  living  among  the  Rockies,  develops  medium- 
ship  at  a  very  early  age.  There  was  no  inducing  of 
trance,  no  holding  of  seances,  no  knowledge  of 
spiritualism  in  the  early  stages  of  this  young  psychic's 
development.  When  her  little  brother  died,  he  came 
back  and  manifested  through  her,  to  the  great  com- 
fort and  consolation  of  his  bereaved  mother.  Then 
her  fame  as  a  medium  having  been  established  on 
the  other  side — for  at  first  all  knowledge  of  the  tact 
was  jealously  concealed  from  her  neighbours-  she 
became  the  channel  for  communication  between  this 
world  and  the  next.  Her  grandfather,  her  father, 
her  brother  and  others  were  her  chief  controls,  es- 
[>eciallv  her  grandfather,  who  became  a  veritable 
tyrant,  from  whose  grasp  she  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  escape.  She  would  be  seized  by  the  throat  by 
this  old  tyrant  of  a  grandsire,  thrown  into  a  trance 
whenever  he  chose,  and  compelled  to  allow  him  and 
other  spirits  to  communicate  through  her  to  the 
survivors.  At  first  this  intercourse  was  a  Divine 
privilege;  but  trouble  came  owing  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  medium  and  her  mother  as  to  the  law  by  which 
every  medium  is  bound  to  preserve  intact  the  inviol- 
ability of  her  own  faculties.  A  medium  should  never 
allow  the  spirits  to  control  her  excepting  when 
and  how  and  where  she  pleases.  If  she  neglects 
this  rule  she  will  become,  like  Mr.  Garland's  heroine, 
the  helpless  slave  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Dead.  The 
story  tells  how  she  struggles  to  escape,  and  finally 
succeeds  by  the  aid  of  her  lover,  a  young  scientific 
materialist,  who  succeeds  in  reinforcing  her  will 
power,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  baffle  the  tyrannous 
controls  when  they  endeavour  to  take  possession  of 
her  against  her  will. 

"  The  Tyranny  of  the  Dark  "  is  a  very  interesting 
storv.  The  characters  are  admirably  drawn,  and  are 
verv  true  to  life.    The  millionaire  Pratt,  who  became 
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the  merciless  Maecenas  of  the  psychic  world ;  the 
young  minister  who  deserts  his  church  for  the  seance 
room  ;  the  stepfather  of  the  medium ;  Mr.  Serviss, 
the  scientist,  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Rice,  and  her  chief, 
Dr.  Weissmann,  are  all  living  beings,  vividly  painted. 
They  live,  move  and  breathe  before  us.  Hardly  less 
real  are  the  unseen  denizens  of  the  dark,  especially 
of  the  grandfather  Macleod,  a  ruthless  imperious 
spirit,  who  is  so  intent  upon  using  his  granddaughter 
to  open  up  a  communication  between  this  world  and 
the  next,  that  he  makes  her  life  a  burden  to  her,  and 
finally  precipitates  the  revolt.  But  Mr.  Garland  is 
true  to  nature  in  declaring  that  the  control  of  the 
medium  by  the  spirits  was  in  no  way  prejudicial  to 
her  health.  She  remained  bright  and  blooming,  and 
radiantly  youthful  and  healthy,  despite  all  her  trances 
and  other  experiences.  The  only  trouble  arose,  al- 
though Mr.  Garland  does  not  point  that  out,  from 
the  medium  not  realising  from  the  first  the  absolute 
necessity  of  always  being  herself  in  command.  If 
she  had  always  .been  able  to  stipulate  when,  how 
and  for  how  long  she  would  consent  for  them  to  use 
her  organism,  she  might  have  had  all  the  good  and 
tasted  none  of  the  evil  which  darkened  her  life. 

A  fair  young  girl  with  beautiful  grey  eyes,  with 
exquisite  lips  scarlet  as  a  strawberry,  stands  gazing 
wistfully  on  the  sunset  on  the  mountain  peaks.  That 
is  the  heroine,  Viola  Lambert^  whose  stepfather  is  a 
wealthy  miner  of  silver  and  gold  in  the  heart  of  the 
Rockies.  To  her  enters  on  horseback  the  hero, 
Morton  Serviss,  a  man  of  culture  and  a  scientist, 
with  eyes  of  subtle  appeal,  who  falls  in  love  with  the 
heroine  at  first  sight.  He  was  passing  through  the 
mining  village  when  he  saw  her,  and  fell  a  victim  to 
her  charm.  He  discovers  that  she  is  a  haunted 
creature  subject  to  trances,  and  when  under  the  con- 
trol of  spirits  she  plays  divine  music,  and  professes 
to  commune  with  the  risen  dead.  He  recoils  in 
horror  from  the  beautiful  fraud,  for  he  is  a  scien- 
tist of  the  Ray  Lankester  type,  who  scouts  the  very 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  spiri^.  Viola  seemed 
wondrous  fair,  l)ut  as  she  was  a  medium  it  followed, 
according  to  his  logic,  that  she  must  of  necessity  be 
a  fraud.  Her  mother,  a  lady  of  character,  was  also 
branded  by  him  as  an  accomplice,  while  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Clarke,  her  minister,  who  had  been  converted 
to  spiritualism  by  the  alleged  return  of  his  dead 
wife,  through  the  mediumship  of  Viola,  was  also  set 
down  as  a  scoundrel.  Viola  told  him  frankly  in  a 
mountain  ride  that  she  hated  the  whole  thing,  and 
longed  to  be  free  from  it  all ;  but  although  he  was 
loth  to  believe  she  was  playing  a  part,  he  felt  as  if 
she  had  been  tainted  with  leprosy.  He  fied  from  the 
scene,  leaving  her  to  contend  as  best  she  could  with 
the  machinations  of  Clarke. 

Morton  Serviss  was  a  materialistic  biologist,  one 
of  those  men  who  will  spend  gladly  six  months  in 
studying  the  parasites  that  infest  the  abdomen  of  a 
flea,  but  who  resent  the  mere  suggestion  that  they 
should  devote  six  hours   to  examine  the  evidence 


which  goes  to  show  the  persistence  of  the  individua 
after  death,  or  the  existence  of  invisible  discarnat 
intelligences  in  the  world  in  which  we  live  and  mov 
and  have  our  being.  Mr.  Garland  describes  witl 
much  subtle  sarcasm,  carefully  veiled,  the  imbecilit 
of  the  superstition  of  those  arrogant  scientists  wb 
are  false  to  the  first  law  of  scientific  progress  in  re 
fusing  to  face  the  facts  or  investigate  phenomen. 
which  conflict  with  their  favourite  prejudices.  It  i 
true  that  from  one  point  of  view  tney  are  wise.  A 
Serviss  said,  "  to  admit  a  single  one  of  the  pr€ 
misses,"  which  are  axiomatic  to  the  convinced  spiri 
tualist,  "  would  turn  all  our  science  upside  down. 
As  these  premisses  have  been  verified  a  thousani 
times,  and  will  be  verified  a  thousand  times  mor< 
the  scientist  who  prefers  to  cling  to  his  gross  ms 
terialism  had  much  better  give  all  psychic  researci 
a  wide  berth. 

This  was  what  Morton  Serviss  had  fully  intended 
to  do.  But  his  love  for  the  beautiful  Viola  and  hi 
■determination  to  rescue-  her  from  the  degradin 
surroundings  of  a  spiritualistic  medium  drag  hir 
irresistibly  into  the  arena,  where  it  is  no  longe 
possible  for  him  to  evade  experiment.  These  exper 
ments  convince  him  that  Viola  at  least  is  entirel 
innocent.  It  is,  however,  admirably  true  to  natur 
that  while  all  the  phenomena,  which  he  declare 
impossible,  occur  under  test  conditions  imposed  b 
himself,  he  is  as  far  from  believing  after  the  e? 
periment  as  he  was  before.  He  resorts  to  ever 
conceivable — and  inconceivable — conjecture  to  e? 
plain  away  what  happens  under  his  very  nose.  D 
Weissmann  is  more  open  to  conviction  than  Morto 
Serviss,  and  they  both  are  sufficiently  impressed  b 
what  they  have  seen  to  contemplate  devoting  th 
rest  of  their  lives  to  the  foundation  of  an  institut 
for  the  investigation  of  the  supra-normal.  But  Mo: 
ton's  zeal  for  the  discovery  of  truth  \anishes  whe 
brought  into  antagonism  to  his  love  for  Viola.  H 
wanted  to  marry  her,  and  he  insisted  upon  riddin 
her  of  her  controls,  destroying  a  miraculous  mediui 
in  order  to  monopolise  her  as  his  wife.  She  herse 
felt  that  she  was  being  sacrificed  to  the  cause  < 
spirit  communion.  "  It  seems  time,"'  she  said ;  " 
am  becoming  more  and  more  like  a  public  pian( 
an  instrument  on  which  anyone  can  strum — and  th 
other  world  is  so  crowded;^  you  know."  Her  stru] 
gle  to  escape  from  the  tyrannous  grasp  of  the  ol 
grandfather  is  very  finely  told,  and  it  is  all  vei 
true. 

Few  have  investigated  what  M.  Richet  calls  tb 
metapsychical  world  without  coming  to  the  concli 
sion  that  the  spirits — the  invisible  intelligences — wh 
dwell  across  the  border  are  as  capable  of  abusir 
opportunities  of  influence  as  any  visible  and  tangib 
mortal.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  dangeroi 
than  for  the  medium — to  borrow  Violas  phrase-— I 
lose  the  key  of  her  own  piano.  In  other  word 
spirit  control  ought  always  to  be  subject  to  the  ve( 
of  the  medium.     It  is  when  the  medium  become 
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like  Viola,  the  helpless  tool  which  the  spirits  can  use 
whenever  they  please,  that  the  mischief  comes  in. 
rf  Morton  Serviss  had  been  really  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge,  he  would  have  been 
Far  more  eager  to  marry  Viola  as  a  scientist  than  he 
ivas  as  a  lover.  For  Viola,  according  to  the  story, 
ivas  an  almost  faultless  instrument  for  penetrating 
into  the  in\'isible  world.  From  the  scientific  point 
:>f  view  it  would  be  as  wicked  to  destroy  her  medium- 
ship  as  it  would  have  been  for  an  astronomer  to 
destroy  the  only  telescope  in  the  world.  What  he 
3ught  to  have  done  was  to  have  married  her,  re- 
stored her  power  to  exclude  spirits  at  will,  and  then 
:o  have  undertaken  with  her  aid  and  the  co-operation 
Df  the  spirits  themselves,  an  investigation  into  the 
lature  and  reality  of  the  other  world. 
That   Mr.    Garland   believ'es   in   the   dutv   of  the 


serious  and  scientific  investigation  of  the  meta- 
psychic  problem  is  obvious.  He  is  evidently  con- 
vinced of  the  genuineness  of  the  phenomena,  al- 
though, like  all  other  earnest  inquirers,  he  shirks 
from  dogmatising  as  to  how  they  are  produced.  He 
knows  enough  to  rule  out  the  hypothesis  of  fraud. 
That  there  have  been  and  are  many  fraudulent  imi- 
tations of  the  genuine  thing  is,  of  course,  as  certain 
as  that  there  are  hypocrites  in  every  church.  But 
the  facts  are  indisputable,  and  they  deserve  to  be 
studied  as  carefully  and  as  dispassionately  as  any 
other  facts.  Whether  they  prove  or  disprove  the 
spiritistic  hypothesis,  they  enormously  widen  our 
conception  of  the  latent  capacities  of  the  human 
mind.  "  The  Tyranny  of  the  Dark  "  will  set  many 
l^eople  thinking,  and  its  net  effect  will  be  to  make 
us  all  "  feel  more  the  burden  and  mystery  of  life." 


PATMOS/ 


When  the  story  of  Local  Option  in  New  Zealand, 
ifter  the  battle  has  been  won  all  through  the  colony, 
'omes  to  be  written,  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
nost  exciting  and  fascinating  of  any  of  the  great 
;truggles  for  social  uplifting  anywhere  to  be  found 
n  the  history  of  the  world.  At  present  the  move- 
ncnt  has  only,  in  a  sense,  begun.  It  is  only  ii 
■ears  since  the  people  were  granted  the  right  to 
iecide  for  themselves,  by  electorates,  the  question 
)f  the  issue  of  liquor  licenses.  Eleven  years  is  a 
;hort  time  in  the  history  of  a  great  reform,  and  it 
nay  mean  a  good  many  years  of  steady  and  persis- 
ent  fighting  before  the  whole  of  the  colony  is 
)rought  under  the  influence  of  a  successful  vote. 
3ut  although  the  Local  Option  term  is  only  ii  years, 
he  history  of  the  struggle  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
iquor  traffic  dates  back  much  farther  than  this.  For 
nany  years  the  friends  of  the  cause  have  fought  in 
s^ew  Zealand.  The  granting  of  the  Local  Option 
)oll  was  only  the  consummation  of  a  steady  and 
logged  struggle  for  many  years.  It  is  possible, 
herefore,  to  write  a  history  up  to  date  which  will 
ontain  all  the  elements  of  an  interesting  and  fas- 
inating  story. 

The  work  of  writing  the  history  of  the  movement 
n  the  form  of  a  novel  has  been  successfully  under- 
aken  by  a  New  Zealarid  lady,  under  the  nom-dc- 
iJitmc  of  Kathleen  Inglewood.  The  novel  bears  the 
triking  title  of  "  Patmos,"  and  brings  up  to  date  in 
he  minds  of  New  Zealand  reformers  to-day  the 
ision  which  appeared  to  him  of  old  in  the  lonely 
;land,  when  he  saw  the  vision  of  the  new  Heavens 
nd  the  new  Earth.  The  story  deals  with  the  move- 
aent  from  the  time  when  Temperance  sentiment 
rst  crystallised  into  a  definite  working  policy  with  a 
ettled  purpose,  known  in  New  Zealand  as  the  "  Pro- 
ibition  "  movement.  Round  a  few  striking  charac- 
&rs  it  weaves  the  history,  and  while  it  is  historically 
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correct,  and  gives  faithfully  the  outlines  of  the 
movement  up  to  the  time  of  the  last  poll  in  1902,  it 
is  also  thrilling  and  inspiring.  It  is,  of  course,  now- 
pretty  well  known  by  outsiders  that  the  term  "  Pro- 
hibition," which  is  attached  to  No-License  move- 
ment in  New  Zealand,  is  practically  a  misnomer. 
'•  Prohibition  "  is  generally  looked  upon  as  an  act  of 
the  State,  forbidding  the  importation,  manufacture, 
and  sale  of  any  commodity,  while  the  law  in  New' 
Zealand  with  regard  to  the  Local  Option  law  and 
No-License,  simply  is  that  a  vote  upon  the  issue  of 
licenses  is  given  bv  the  people,  and  their  decision 
stands.  The  movement  is,  therefore,  a  No-License 
one  through  the  operation  of  Local  Option.  How- 
ever, the  name  became  attached  to  the  reformers  in 
the  earlier  days,  and  remains  as  a  good  fighting 
term.  Anyone  who  desires  to  know  the  history  of 
the  movement,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  fighting,  to 
feel  the  excitement  of  the  battle  whirling  round  him, 
cannot  do  better  than  read  this  book.  The  fight 
in  New-  Zealand  has  been  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
strenuous  that  could  be  imagined.  Here  one  gets 
right  into  the  centre  of  it^  and  understands  some- 
thing of  the  doggedness  and  inspiration  of  the 
workers. 

The  tactics  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  its  heartless- 
ness,  its  callousness,  its  insidious  power  to  work  evil, 
are  graphically  represented,  while  the  honesty,  in- 
tegrity and  self-sacrificing  character  of  the  workers 
for  reform  stand  out  prominently  and  all  the  brighter 
for  the  contrast. 

-  What  a  struggle  it  has  been !  None  except  those 
in  the  heart  of  the  fight  have  had  the  renrotest  idea 
fif  what  it  has  meant,  but  a  capital  idea  is  given  in 
'■  Patmos."  It  is  a  thrilling  story,  and  holds  the 
reader's  attention  and  interest  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last.  It  ought  to  have  a  huge  circulation,  and  to 
do  much  to  increase  the  No-License  vote.  If  not 
procurable  at  news  agents',  send  3s.  to  "  The  Review 
of  Reviews  "  Office,  Equitable  Building,  Melbourne, 
and  a  copy  will  be  sent  post  free. 
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(Drane)  6/0 

Pugh,  Edwin.     The  Purple  Head  ...  (Hurst  and  Bla«kett)  6/0 

Scott,    Leroy.      The    Walking    Delegate    ...    (Heinemann)  6/0 

Sergeant,    Adeline.     Mrs.   Lygon's   Husband   ...   (Methuen)  6/0 

Swinburne.   A.   C.     Love's  Cross-Currents  ...  (Chatto)    net  6/0 

Thorne,    Guy.     A  Lost  Cause (Long)  6/0 

Tracy,  Louis.     The  King's  Messenger  (White)  6/0 

Tynan,    Katharine.      Fortune's    Favourite    (White)  6/0 

Tytler,  Sarah.    A  Daughter  of  the  Manse  (Long)  6/0 

Urquhart,    M.     A  Tragedy   in   Commonplace...   (Methuen)  6/0 

Warden,    Florence.      Plavine    the    Knave    (Laurie)  6/0 

Williamson,    Mrs.    C.    N.      Tlie    Giid    Who    Had    Nothing 

(Ward,    Lock)  3/6 

Yorke,  Curtis.    Alix  of  the  Glen   (Long)  6/0 

SCIENCE. 

The    Royal    Medical    and    Chirurgical    Society    of    Lon- 
don. Dr.  Noi-man  Moore  (Aberdeen  University  Press) 
Experimental   Electricity.     W.    C.    D.   Whetham 

(Cambridge  University  Press)  net    8/0 
Home    Life    in    Bird-Land.     Oliver  G.    Pike 

(Religious  Tract  Society)  net    6/0 
Wild     Flowers     Month     by    Month     in     Their     Natural 

Haunts,  Edward  Step  (Warne)  net    6/0 

Familiar  Wild  Flowers.     F.   Edwarde  Hulme  ...   (Cassell)    3/6 
Flowers    and    Influorescence.      Prof.    H.    Marshall    Wood 

(Cambridge  University  Press)  net    4/6 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  DL\RY  OF  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


August  8. — Tht>  Tsar  is  said  to  -support  a  policy  of 
Liberalism  ...  The  boycott  of  American  gootls  extends 
from  China  to  Japan. 

August  9. — ^President  Roosevelt  preaches  a  sermon 
against  gambling. 

August  10. — Native  prejudices  are  aroused  by  the 
propose<l  partition  of  Bengal  ...  It  is  proposed  to  make 
Lorenzo  Marquez  a  free  port  ...  The  third-class  cruiser 
"  Pioneer  "  is  being  repaired  preparatory  to  despatch 
to    Australia. 

August  11. — Germany  proposes  to  do  away  with  any 
causes  of  friction  in  the  Marshall  Islands  ...  Another 
native  rising  is  reported  from  Portuguese  West  Africa 
...  J.  D.  Rockefeller  proposes  to  spend  £10.000,000 
in  founding  educational  endowments  in  America  ... 
The  Imperial  Parliament  is  prorogued. 

August  12.  -The  Ziegler  Arctic  expedition,  which 
left  America  in  June.  1903.  has  been  rescued  ...  The 
Emperor  William  appeals  to  the  Prussian  Poles  for 
loyalty  ...  A  strong  anti-Christian  movement  breaks 
out  in  the  province  of  Honan  (China)  ...  Serious  dis- 
turbances take  place  at  Revel  ...  The  Corporation 
of  lyondon  give  a  luncheon  at  the  Guildhall  in  honour 
of  the  visit  of  the  French  fleet. 

August  14. — An  attempt  is  made  to  assassinate  the 
President  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  but  he  escapes 
...  China's  boycott  of  American  goods  continues  ... 
The  famine  in  Spain  continues  ...  Germany  sustains 
another  reverse  in  Damaraland  ...  Germany  sends  a 
cruistM'  up  the  Yang-tse  River. 

August  1-5. — The  Liberals  in  England  support  the 
Anglo-French  entente  —  France  is  awarded  £200,000 
for  her  rights  on  the  "French  shore"  of  Newfound- 
land ...  It  is  stated  that  (Germany  intejids  to  increase 
her  nHvy  expenditure  ...  The  Norwegian  people  by 
relereiulum  vote  for  separation  from  Sweden  as  pre- 
viously (leeided  l)v  the  Storthing. 

August  16. — Ca-ses  of  leprosy  are  reported  to  be 
cured  by  Auieritan  surgecms  with  the  use  of  X-rays  ... 
It  is  reported  that  France  and  England  have  ar- 
rived at  a  compact  with  reference  to  Abyssinia  ... 
An  epidemic  of  .yellow  fever  is  raging  in  New  Orleans 
Sharp  earthquake  shocks  are  experienced  at 
Ohamounix  Valle.v  ...  The  Canadian  Government  re- 
news its  contract  with  the  Union  Steamship  Company 
for  a  steamer  service  between  Vancouver  and  New 
Zealand  for  an  annual  subsidy  of  £37,000. 

August  17. — An  anti-Jewish  outbreak  occurs  in 
Poland:  numbers  of  Jewish  murders  take  place  ... 
The  British  fleet  sails  for  the  Baltic  ...  The  Sultan 
of  Turkey  forbids  the  entrance  into  Con.stantinople  of 
Bulgarians  ...  King  EJdward  visits  Grunden,  and 
meets  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ...  Queen  Alexandra 
intends  to  visit  Balmoral  Castle,  and  then  to  proceed 
to  Denmark  to  visit  her  father. 

August  18. — The  volcano  Savaii.  at  Samoa,  is  re- 
ported to  be  in  active  eruption  ...  President  Loubet 
tenders  thanks  to  the  King  for  his  cordial  reception 
...  The  British  fleet  calls  at  a  Dutch  port.  The  Ad- 
miral is  to  be  entertained  by  the  Danish  Queen  ... 
The  Peasants'  Congress  at  Moscow  makes  sweeping 
constitutional  demands  ...  It  is  stated  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  assassinate  the  Dowager  Empre,ss 
of   China. 


August  19.  A  widely-extended  movement  is  on  foot 
in  the  United  States  for  the  conclusion  of  reciprocity 
treaties  with  other  nations  ...  The  German  Govern- 
ment decides  to  build  six  new  large  cruisers  ...  The 
Norwegian  referendum  shows  368,200  in  favour  of  the 
secession,   and  only   184  against  it. 

August  21. — A  limited  State  Council  is  inaugurated 
by  the  Tsar  ...  Mr.  Schiff,  a  prominent  Dutch  philan- 
thropist in  New  York,  is  made  the  recipient  of  an  in- 
fernal machine  ...  The  Grennan  press  discourages  sight- 
seeing in  connection  with  the  British  fleet's  visit  to 
the  Baltic  ...  America  is  endeavouring  to  allay  the 
serious  boycott  of  American  goods  at  Shanghai  ...  A 
famine  is  raging  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

August  22. — Genei'al  discontent  is  expressed  in 
Russia  at  the  Tsar's  scheme  of  reform  ...  Holland, 
Denmark  and  Sweden  are  giving  a  cordial  welcome  to 
England's  Baltic  fleet  ...  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  is 
adopting  an  attitude  of  defiance  towards  France  ... 
Lord  Curzon  resigns  the  Viceroyship  of  India,  and 
Loi-d  Minto  succeeds  him. 

August  23. — The  Daglish  Government  is  defeated. 
Mr.  Rason  forms  a  new  Cabinet  ...  Germany  spends 
£1000  on  the  entertaining  of  the  British  fleet  ... 
France  intends  to  make  a  demonstration  against 
Morocco,  in  order  to  establish  her  position  ...  Germany 
makes  ofiicial  changes  in  German  South- West  Africa 
...  The  Tsar's  reform  scheme  is  not  sufiiciently  demo- 
cratic, and  popular  disaffection  results  ...  A  movement 
is  on  hand  to  .secure  the  confederation  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands  with  Canada. 

August  24. — In  consequence  of  tlie  French  protests 
against  increasing  Germany's  interests,  the  loan  of 
£^00  000  to  the  Sultan  has  been  suspended  ...  The 
President  of  Venezuela  places  orders  in  Europe 
for  £5.000,000  worth  of  war  material  ...  While  the 
native  Press  of  India  is  jubilant  at  Lord  Curzon's 
retirement,  the  Anglo-Indian  section  of  the  community 
is  regretful  ...  M.  Santos  Dumont  makes  a  succe.ssful 
trial  with  his  latest  airship. 

August  25. — The  German  Reichstag  proposes  to 
raise  £5,000,000  for  an  increased  naw  bv  increasing 
the  tobacco  duties  ...  The  Kaiser  is  rousea  to  a  sense 
of  his  responsibility  as  host,  in  connection  with  the 
British  Baltic  cruise  ...  It  is  reporttM:!  that  the  British 
barque  "  Bidston  Hill,"  bound  from  Hamburg  to  San 
Francisco  has  foundered,  eighteen  of  the  crew  being 
drowned. 

Augu.st  26.— The  British  Channel  fleet,  which  is 
making  a  cruise  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  meets  with  a 
heavy  gale,  after  leaving  Esbjerg.  on  the  west  coast 
of  Jutland.  Three  torijedo  boats  are  damaged  ...  Lord 
Curzon,  the  retiring  Viceroy  of  India,  receives  a 
telegram  from  King  Edward  thanking  him  for  his 
"  invaluable  services  to  the  Empire,  and  especially  to 
India"  ...  The  Japanese  steamer  "  Kin  jo  Maru."  con- 
veying a  number  of  troops  returning  from  the  front, 
collides  with  the  British  steamer  "Baralong."  The 
'■  Kinjo  Maru''  sinks  within  three  minutes,  and  127 
of  tlie  troops  on  board  are  drowned. 

August  28. — The  famine  in  Russia  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly evident  ...  The  court  martial  upon  Rear- 
Admiral  Niebogatoff  and  the  captains  of  other  Russian 
wa^  -hips,  who  surrendered  to  japan,  is  still  proceed- 
inw. 
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August  29. — Lord  Roberts  says  that  the  British 
Army  wants  a  national  manhood  reserve  .'..  Trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China*  is  virtually 
paralysed  in  consequence  of  Chinese  bakers  refusing 
to  handle  in  any  way  American  flour. 

August  30. — The  British  Baltic  cruise  receives  a 
friendly  German  welcome  ...  The  Kaiser  inspects  the 
fleet  ...  Very  heavy  rains  in  Ireland  do  great 
damage. 

August  31. — The  new  Treaty  between  Japan  and 
England  is  signed  ...  A  copper  '  pool "  is  proposed  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Lawson,of  Boston  ...  A  dynamite  outrage 
is  reported  from  Poland.  The  chief  of  police  is 
killed,  and  several  spectators  are  injured. 

September  1. — It  is  reported  that  China  will  be 
granted  a  Parliament  in  1917  ...  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment cancels  the  concession  granted  to  the  American 
China  Development  Company  for  the  construction  of 
a  railway  from  Hankow  to  Canton  ...  The  largest  and 
fastest  ocean  liner  in  the  world,  25,000  tons  24  knots 
is  launched  at  Stettin  ...  The  tension  between  France 
and  Morocco  is  somewhat  relieved,  as  the  Sultan  has 
released  the  Moroccan  chief. 

Sept-ember  2.— -The  English  Labour  Representation 
Committee  is  discussing  the  proposal  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  Australia  ...  Thei  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty 
makes  provision  for  an  extonsion  of  the  late  agree- 
ment ...  The  Mail  Steamship  Company  of  Japan  is 
ordering  eight  new  steamers  in  the  Transvaal  ...  An 
outbreak  of  Asiatic  cholera  occurs  in  Eastern  Ger- 
many ...  Earthquake  shocks  are  experienced  in  New 
Hampshire  (U.S.A.)  ...  The  peasant  agitation  in  Russia 
continues  to   spread. 

September  4.— Terrible  loss  of  life  results  fi-om 
the  attack  of  the  Tartars  of  Transcaucasia  upon  the 
town  of  Shusha  ...  The  strike  at  Libau  still  continues 
...  Two  French  officials  are  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imprisonment  for  cruelty  to  natives  in  the  French 
Congo  ...  Mr.  Baldwin,  an  American  ballonist,  is  ac- 
cidentally blown  to  pieces  in  mid-air  with  dynamite  ... 
A  terrible  railway  accident  in  Essex  kills  10  persons 
and  injures  50  ...  It  is  believed  that  the  new  Anglo- 
Japanese  Treaty  covers  both  India  and  Persia. 

September  5. — Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith,  on  behalf  of  the 
LibsMal  Party,  approves  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Al- 
liance ...  The  British  Fleet  is  received  officially  at 
Dantzig,  and  banqueted  ...  The  Persian  Shah  visits 
St.  Petersburg  ...  The  Moscow  Zemstvcs'  meeting,  dis- 
cussing the  Duma  Council  scheme,  is  dispersed  by  the 
police  ...  A  great  conflagration  occurs  in  Adrianople. 
Seven  thousand  houses  are  burned  .^.  The  Due 
d'Orleans  discovers  a  previously-unknown  land,  off  the 
north-east  coast  of  Greenland  ...  Mr.  E.  Bawden,  of 
the  London  Stock  Exchange,  donates  £100,000  to 
public  uses  ...  The  natives  of  Calcutta  boycott  British 
calico  as  a  protest  against  the  partition  of  Bengal  ... 
F)-ance  presents  an  ultimatum  to  Morocco,  in  con- 
nection with  the  imprisonment  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Gharbi  settlement  ...  The  exhibition  of  New  South 
Wales  products  in  London  is  a  huge  success. 

September  6. — Germany  is  displaying  great  military 
activity  on  the  French  frontier  ...  The  powers  take  ac- 
tion with  regard  to  the  reform  of  Macedonia  ...  The 
Rand  Chinese  are  causing  considerable  disturbances  in 
South  Africa  ...  The  native  revolt  of  German  East 
Africa  is  spreading  ...  The  battleship  'Dominion" 
broke  adrift  from  iier  moorings  at  Portsmouth,  and 
did  considerable  damage  to  other  boats  ...  A  famine 
is  reported  in  Britanny. 


September  7. — It  is  declared  by  the  Paris  Temps,  in 
connection  with  the  Shah's  visit  to  the  Tsar,  that  a 
friendly  arrangement  of  the  Asiatic  differences  be- 
tween England  and  Russia  will  result. 

September  8. — Violent  and  anti-Semitic  outbreaks 
have  occurred  in  several  parts  of  Russia  ...  The  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  British  Trades  Unions,  in  annual 
congress,  pa.'is  heavy  votes  against  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion and  preferential  trade  ...  The  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many recalls  his  Moroccan  Minister,  and  appoints  Dr. 
von  Rosen    in   his  place. 


THE  WAR. 


August  8. — The  Peace  Conference  meets  to-day  at 
Portland  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

August  10. — No  progress  is  made  in  the  Peace  Con- 
ference ...  A  Siberian  town,  Castries,  is  taken  by  the 
Japanese. 

August  11. — It  is  announced  that  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment intends  to  issue  a  5  per  cent,  loan  of 
£20,000,000  in  the  event  of  the  Peace  negotiations 
failing  ...  There  are  indications  that  the  Japanese 
attack  is  about  to  be  delivered  in  Manchuria. 

August  12. — Japan  asks  for  the  cession  of  Sagha- 
lien,  and  the  reimbursement  of  war  expenses. 

August  16. — The  outlook  at  the  Peace  Conference 
is  unpromising  ...  It  is  rumoured  that  the  Russian 
forces  in  North  Korea  are  retiring  across  the  Tumen 
River. 

August  18. — A  slight  skirmish  takes  place  at  Man- 
churia. 

August  19. — The  Russian  army  and  navy  is  in  a 
state  of  general  disaffection  ...  Marshal  Oyama  is 
anxious  to  deliver  a  crushing  blow  at  the  Russian 
army. 

August  21. — Russia  refuses  to  pay  any  indemnity. 

August  22. — It  is  stated  that  King  Edward.  Presi- 
dent Loubet  and  the  Emperor  William  are  making 
representations  to  ensure  success  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. 

August  24. — Peace  prospects  point  to  a  more  hoi>eful 
condition  of  things. 

August  25.— Japan  desires  the  payment  of 
£120,000.000  by  Russia,  and  the  half  of  Saghalien. 

August  26. — It  is  reported  that  Russia  declines  to 
pay  any  contribution  to  Japan,  direct  or  indirect, 
and  will  make  no  concession  whatever. 

August  28. — The  peace  outlook  is  very  dubious. 

August  29. — A  Japanese  torpedo  boat  flotilla  is  now 
taking  soundings  of  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  River, 
with  the  view  of  forcing  a  passage  for  small  draught 
warships. 

August  30. — It  is  reported  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  has  ordered  most  extensive  mobilisations  of 
troops  to  reinforce  General  Linievitch  in  the  Far 
East. 

August  31. — It  is  announced  that  a  oomplete  peace 
agreement  has  been  come  to  between  Russia  and 
Japan. 

September  2. — An  armistice  is  concluded. 

September  5.— The  draft  of  the  Peace  Treaty  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  signed  ...  The  Island  of  Sagha- 
lien is  to  be  divided  between  the  two  nations. 

September  6. — Tlie  Peace  protocol  is  sjgned  at  3.47 
p.m. 
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CITIZENS^ 

Life  Assurance  Company,  Ltd. 

The  Premier  Industrial-Ordinary  Life  Office 
of  Greater  Britain. 

HEAD  OFFICE    -       -    SYDNEY. 


INSURANCE    NOTES. 


The  Company's  Record  for  ISOl : 

Funds £1,346,606 

INCREASE  IN   FUNDS     .«        .«  201,346 

Income .„  £436,326 

INCREASE  IN  INCOME    26,774 

Paid  Policyholders  since  Inception £891,590 

PAID  POLICYHOLDERS  in  J904...  108,93; 

Profits,    ID     the     form     of     Reversionary 
Bonuses,    Allotted   to    Policyholders 

since  Inception £395,525 

PROFITS,  in  the  form  of  Reversion- 
ary Bonuses,  allotted  to  Policyhold- 
ers for  1904 61.075 

Expenses — 

DECREASE  FOR    YEAR £I2.J3l 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
.  .  FIRE  .  . 

INSURANCE    COMPANY   LIMITED. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT     - 

EMPLOYER'S 
LIABILITY 

FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE 

PLATE-GLASS 
BREAKAGE 

MARINE 

BURGLARY    - 


y  Insurance. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  B.C. 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

Managbr. 


An  Act  has  been  passed  by  the  Federal  Parliament 
dealing  with  the  life  assurance  of  children.  The  Act 
limits  the  amoiuit  of  assurance  that  can  be  effected  to 
£5  in  the  case  of  a  child  dying  under  the  age  of  one 
year,  up  to  £45  under  10  years  of  age.  Insurances  arc 
allowed  by  persons  having  an  insurable  interest  in  the 
life  of  a  child,  or  by  a  parent  insuring  the  child  for  a 
stipulated  sum,  to  be  paid  at  a  certain  age  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  child,  but  in  this  case  it  is  provided 
that  the  amount  payable  in  the  event  of  death  under 
21  years,  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  amount  actu- 
ally paid  in  premiums,  with  4  per  cent,  interest  added. 
Penalties  are  imjiosed  on  insurance  companies  paying 
out  money  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and 
also  for  issuing  policies  not  in  accordance  with  its 
terms. 


All  extra  premiums  charged  for  war  risk  were  abol- 
ished by  the  Marine  Underwriters'  Association  of  Vic- 
toria, as  from  the  1st  inst. 

Particulars  to  hand  of  the  tire  on  the  9th  ult.  on  ilie 
American  barque  "  Roanoke,"  the  largest  wooden  ship 
ever  built,  while  in  port  at  NeAV  Caledonia,  show  that 
the  vessel  was  completely  destroyed.  The  vessel  was 
anchored  half-a-mile  from  the  shore,  and  had  taken  4500 
tons  of  ore  on  board  when  the  lire  was  first  noticed. 
Assistance  was  lent  from  the  other  vessels  in  the  port, 
but  all  efforts  to  subdue  the  flames  were  miavailing.  The 
vessel  burne<l  fiercely  for  15  hours  and  then  disappeared, 
together  with  all  her  cargo. 


A  disastriius  mining  fire  is  reported  from  .Johannes- 
burg, South  Afinca.  The  surface  works  of  the  Wolhuier 
mine  were  entirely  destroyed,  the  loss  being  estimated 
at  £70,000,  which  is  partly  covered  by  insurance. 


The  iron  barque  "  Marlborough  Hill,  "  lying  at  the 
wharf  in  New  York  harbour,  loading  a  cargo  for  Sydney, 
was  struck  V)y  lightning  at  the  close  of  last  month,  and 
set  on  hre  thereby.  The  flames  took  a  strong  hold  of 
the  vessel,   which  was  severely  damaged. 

A  marine  disaster  occurred  during  the  month.  On 
the  30th  inst.  the  schooner  "Jones  Brothers"  left  New- 
castle, N.S.W..  in  tow  of  the  steamer  "Helen  NichoU," 
and  fell  in  with  some  very  heavy  weather.  The  tug 
could  make  but  little  progress,  and  when  almost  off 
the  Nobbys,  the  tow  line  parted.  A  fresh  line  was, 
however,  got  on  board,  and  another  effort  made  to  take 
the  schoon'er  out  to  sea.  The  line  again  broke,  and  the 
"Jones  Brothers"  was  swept  on  to  the  shallow  banks 
f.nd  almost  immediately  became  a  total  wreck,  the  whole 
of  the  crew  of  eight  men  being  drowned. 


Advices  are  to  hand  of  the  steps  being  taken  in  New 
York  towards  the  neutralisation  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States.  "The  majority 
of  the  shares  in  the  Society,  which  were  held  by  Mr, 
.T.  H.  Hyde,  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan, 
for  £500,000,  who  was  prepared  to  hand  them  over  at 
that  price  to  a  board  of  trustees  acting  for  the  policy 
holders.  The  transfer  of  the  shares  to  three  trustees, 
of  which  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland  is  the  head,  has  been 
effected. 
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iiidney    Disease    Can    De    Cured. 

Prom  Mrs.  Ada  H.  Pearce,  5  Grant-street,  Batllarat  East,  Vic,  February  16tJi,  1906. 

"  For  the  benefit  of  others  wlio  may  be  suffering  as  I  did  from  kidney  complaint,  and  its  at- 
tendant agonising  pain,  I  give  my  experience  of  the  curative  properties  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure. 
I  suffered  from  my  kidneys  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  no  one  can  have  any  idea  of  the  agony 
I  went  through  during  that  time.  Being  the  mother  of  a  large  family  I  kept  up  as  long  as  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  do  so,  but,  at  last,  I  \va8  brought  so  weak  and  low,  and  was  so  near  death's 
door,  that  myself  and  my  family  had  little  hope  of  my  recovery.  I  suffered  intense  pain  in 
urinating,  and  my  urine  contained  a  large  quantity  of  ropy  matter,  which  analysis  showed  to 
be  pus,  albumen,  and  tube  casts.  Sometimes  urination  was  frequent,  and  at  others  suppressed. 
My  strength  left  me,  and  I  became  exhausted,  owing  to  the  great  bodily  pain  and  sleei>le88 
nights.  During  the  years  I  suffered  I  tried  many  remedies.  Doctors  could  give  me  no  relief. 
They  could  do  nothing  for  me.  As  a  last  resource,  Warner's  Safe  Cure  was  given  to  me,  and  it 
gave  me  relief  almost  immediately.  I  continued  to  take  Warfter's  Safe  Cure,  in  copjunction  with 
Warner's  Safe  Pills,  for  some  time,  and  continuously  improved  until  all  the  syihptoms  I  have 
described  ha^  disappeared.    I  am  now  in  the  enjoyment  of 'good  health." 

From  Mr.  P.  Bums,  Bootmaker,  162  Bourke-street,  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  March  7th,  1905. 

"Having  caught  a  severe  cold,  which  I  unfortunately  neglected,  it  ultimately  developed  into 
kidney  complaint.  I  suffered  excruciating  pain  in  the  back,  down  my  right  side,  and,  at  times, 
in  the  region  of  my  heart.  I  also  had  periodical  attacks  of  piles,  which  gave  me  great  trouble. 
I  obtained  the  advice  of  a  doctor  who  prescribed  for  me,  but  the  medicine  did  me  no  good.  On 
the  advice  of  a  friend,  who  had  derived  great  benefit  from  taking  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  I  decided 
on  giving  that  medicine  a  fair*  trial.  I  bought  a  bottle,  and,  as  I  found  that  it  was  doing  me 
good,  I  continued  to  take  it,  and  soon  became  strong  and  free  from  pain,  and  was  able  to  get 
about  my  work  as  well  as  ever.  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  recommend  Warner's  Safe  Cure  to 
anyone  suffering  in  a  similar  manner."  „' 

Prom  Mr.  P.  H.  Davies,  11  Ada-street,  South  Fremantle,  W.A.,  October  27th,  1904. 

"  Two  years  ago  I  suffered  terribly  from  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  which  was  so  severe 
that  I  could  not  stand  upright.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  had  suffered  in  a  like  manner,  and  was 
cured  by  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  advised  me  to  take  that  medicine.  I  did  so,  and  began  to  feel  better 
after  taking  the  first  bottle.  In  a  very  short  time  all  the  disagreeable  and  painful  symptoms  dis- 
appeared, and  I  was  quite  cured.  I  have  had  no  return  of  the  complaint,  and  can  heartily  re- 
commend Warner's  Safe  Cure  to  all  sufferers  from  kidney  troubles." 

Prom  Mrs.   Mary  Gordon,   Second-street,   Bowden,   S.A.,    December   3rd,    1904. 

"  For  a  long  time  I  suffered  unceasing  pain,  almost  torture,  from  chronic  pain  in  my  back, 
head  and  sides.  I  was  ujider  tlie  treatment,  for  several  months,  of  one  of  the  leading  physicians 
of  the  city,  who  said  I  was  suffering  from  kidney  disease,  and  treated  me  accordingly.  Month 
after  month  went  past,  and  I  gradually  got  worse  and  weaker  each  week.  Seeing  that  the  course 
of  treatment  and  medicine  was  doing  me  no  good,  he,  at  last,  decidefl  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  me  to  Tindergo  an  operation  in  order  to  effect  a  cure,  and,  if  I  did  not  consent  to  that,  he 
could  do  nothing  for  me.  At  that  time  I  was  in  such  a  weak  and  helpless  state  that  I  felt  sure 
an  operation  would  only  hasten  my  death,  so  I  decided  to  consult  a  herbalist,  who  I  had  been 
told  was  very  clever.  After  a  short  consultation,  he  said  that  I  was  suffering  from  an  abcess  in 
the  stomach,  and  that  he  could  cure  me  for  a  sum  which  it  was  beyond  my  means  to  pay.  My 
husband,  who  had  just  got  some  work  in  the  country,  sent  me  some  money,  and  advised  me  to 
buy  some  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  and  take  a  course  of  it,  as  he  had  heard  it  well  spoken  of.  I  got 
some  of  the  medicine,  and  commenced  to  take  it  at  once.  In  a  few  days  I  began  to  feel  better. 
I  continued  to  take  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  getting  stronger  each  day,  until  I  was  quite  cured.  The 
pain  and  weakness  all  left  me,  and  I  was  once  again  able  to  do  my  household  work.  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  Wa  ner's  Safe  Cure  saved  my  life." 

Prom  Mr.  Joseph   Mudkins,   Burn-street,   Invermay,   Launceston,   Tas.,  October  10th,   1904. 

"  Fourteen  years  ago  I  was  cured  of  dropsy  by  taking  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  and  had  no  return 
of  the  complaint  until  July  last,  when  mv  feet,  le?s.  and  eyes  were  so  much  swollen  with  dropsy 
that  I  was  laid  up  in  bed.  I  took  Warner's  Safe  Cure  again,  and  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  am 
now  on  my  feet  again.  I  might  also  state  that  I  have  taken  several  vials  of  Warners  Safe  Pilu. 
I  heartily  recommend  Warner's  Safe  Cure  and  the  Pills  to  anyone  suffering  as  I  did  from  dropsy." 

From  W.  H.   McGlew.  Esq.,   J. P.,   Springside,   Smith's  Mill,  W.A.,   November  Uth,   1903. 

•'  Seventeen  years  ago  I  was  suffering  with  Bright's  Disease  of  the  kidneys.  I  was  treated 
by  two  doctors,  and  by  them  was  given  up  as  incurable.  Tihey  had  been  attending  me  for  some 
time,  and  finally  decided  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  recover,  and  told  me  that  I  must  prepare 
for  the  worst.  'The  announcement  came  a?  a  great  shock  to  me.  and  more  to  my  wife  and  family, 
who  were  greatly  distressed.  At  the  time  mv  head  and  body  were  in  an  alarming  state,  being 
swollen  right  up  to  the  eyes.  I  had  diffioulty  in  passing  my  water,  which  was  of  a  dark  red 
colour.  I  had  a  vague  feeling  of  unrest  and  tenderness  in  the  kidneys;  I  suffered  from  extreme 
wakefulness  and  gradual  failure  oi  strengtii  also,  as  i  was  not  able  to  keep  anything  in  my 
stomach.  The  fact  that  I  am  alive  to-day  is,  however,  proof  that  doctors  are  not  always  correct 
when  they  tell  you  you  are  going  to  die.  I  did  not  give  up  hope  myself,  and  was  determined  to 
live  as  long  as  possible.  Providentially,  about  this  time,  one  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure  pamphlets 
was  placed  in  my  hands,  and  in  it  I  read  a  letter  from  someone  who  had  suffered  from  the  same 
complaint,  and  had  been  cured  by  taking  Warner's  Safe  Cure.  I  at  once  decided  that,  as  the 
doctors  said  they  could  do  no  more  for  me,  I  would  give  Warner's  Safe  Cure  a  trial,  and  see  if 
that  would  do  me  any  good.  1  sent  immediately  for  a  supply  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure  and  a  vial  of 
Warner's  Safe  Pills,  and  commenced  taking  these  medicines  without  delay,  keeping  strictly  to  the 
diet  rules  given,  which  I  believe  to  be  most  important,  in  order  that  the  medicine  may  ^ do  its 
work  without  hindrance.  I  did  not  at  first  inform* the  doctors  that  I  was  taking  Warners  SM,ie 
Cure,  for  fear  that  they  might  object  to  my  doing  so.  After  taking  a  few  bottles  I  began  to  feel 
better,  and  this  gave  me  laith  to  continue.  'ihe  swelling  in  my  head  and  body  went  down 
gradually,  and  the  urine,  which  I  previously  had  some  difaculty  in  i>assing,  now  came  from  me 
freely,  to  my  great  relief.  I  continued  to  improve  in  health,  gaining  strength  each  day.  The 
doctors  were  delighted  at  my  rapid  and  almost  miraculous  recovery,  but  when  I  informed  them 
what  medicine  had  produced  the  result,  they  would  scarcely  believe  me.  In  a  few  more  weeks  1 
had  quite  recovered  mv  normal  strength,  and  have  since  had  no  return  of  the  complaint,  and  am 
in  as  good  health  to-day  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life.  To  prove  that  this  16  so,  agents  for  Insurance 
Companies  have  offered  to  insure  my  life  for  any  amount." 

A  treatise,  containing  full  particulars  and  valuable  diet  directions,  will  be  sent,  po«t  free,  by 
H.   H.   Warner   and  Co.    Ltd..    Australasian    Br»n<vh.  Vplbonm*,   Viotoriii. 

For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


Hfrifip   n(    Revieiit,^^ 


EIN  frient,  der  Deutscherman  haf  der 
rebudatiou  of  bein'  a  goot  dreeiiker, 
tell,  he  vos  a  goot  dreenker  und  here  vos 
a  goot  dreenk  —  I  haflF  mit  me  diss  pannikin 
in  some  of  dot  Ropur  Tea.  You  taste  id, 
und  I  svear  you  vos  like  id  mooch  petter 
as  any  odder  kint.  Dis  vos  pure,  sveet, 
wholsome  Tea.  Some  Ropur  Tea  vos  petter 
Grade  as  odder  Ropur  Tea,  but  no  odder 
Tea    vos  so   goot  as   Ropur, 


There  are  four  distinct  Grades: 
"Special."  "No*  1."  "No.  2," 
and  "No.  3,"  each  package  it 
distinctly  marked,  showing  the 
Grade  of  Robur  leaf  it  contains. 
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